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I^EAR A^Ne'JlND HOPE AND ELLEN, 

The Farm i^ written for you, who ^ere all bom long afteik 
the War cgme to an end, in order that you may know a little 
what it wjs like to have lived beforg 1914. % Somethin g ca me^ 
to ad end about that year and I fancy it was the NineSeenth 
Century. You will never know*what it was like at first hand, 
and you willtievei^kilbw the copntfy from which your father 
came, because even if you ever ^qjit to visit it, you would 
fail to find it. # You iTiight iisbfrrer a stream or Jiill which 
you would recognize from hearsay and legend, bu4 that is 
all. The rest has vanished. One^ tfiing^you wOu^d never 
fifld, and that is the leel of the country » it was thirty years 
before you were born, and certainly you would never find 
people like Great-Aunt Jane add Old Jamie yid Zenobia van 
Essen. There is no longer either spac$ or time for them. 
And you # would fin^J nothing of the ^igh teent h Century. 
You would never hear Great-Aunt Jan? say of someonp six? 
detested, “ That woman is a Hessian 1 ” nor hear words like 
‘^buttery” and “still-room” and “wench,” nor witness a 
respectable old lady dressed in black t^flfeta using the word 
‘•bastard ” as if she were layfrig % cat ” or “ dog.” In your 
'father’s childhood, tlfc Eighteenth Century was just round 
the corner. • For you, born after 19 14, it has become as remote 
as the'^enth Ceptury. ^ # 

The Farm is the story largely of a way of living which 
has *gone out of fashiog, sgve in a few half-forgotten 
corners and in %. fcw families which have stuck to it with 
admirable integrity in spite of everything. It was and is a 
good way of living, vid aljjitugh you live to be as qjd as the 
Colonelf I doubt that y9u wiJJ find a better way. I counsel 
you to cherisk it as njo* 0$ the Ascendants of the Colonel 
and 4 he stalwartaElvira van Essen have done. 1 % has in it 
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two fundamentals whioh were once and may be again in- 
tensely American characteristics. Tftese are integflty € and 
idealism. Jefferson has been dead more than a Hundred 
years and there is no longer any frontier, but tlie things fqr 
which both of them stood are im^ortal.i They are tough 
qualities needed in times of crisis. I • 

Tie Farm was written for the three of youfanddfor ;your 
^children and grandcbililren. If anycute else lil^s it, so much 
the better. t 

Louis Brojifield. 

£enlis, 

Frmjce. 
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JoHNNY’s^ftliest memory of the Farm was filled with snow 
and the s^und of sleigh-bells. Riding thipugh the so£^allV 
ing drift of white Jie could see the fat rumps of the horses « 
which drew the sleigh and the ?team whicli rose from their 
wet coats as # they*plflngec> forward to drag it up the steep 
rise in the lane beyond % the bridge •over the brook. He sat 
on his mother’s lap and in his fiostrils was the gdd musty 
odour which the worn old buffalo robe gave off*when it 
became wet. 

Then the sleigh came to a halt besid^a white picket gate 
beneath |Jie drooping black branches of a Norway spruce, 
and the flakes ceased to fly past to^the accompaniment of a 
wild gay jangling and came down softly fcke feathers, and the 
bells ga^$p out only«an occasional tinkle when one of the 
horses shook himself. 

Then a door opened and there was the sound of music 
§nd out of the ho^se came a tiny old lady and three or four 
enormous people and Johnny was swept fn through a hubbub 
of greetings and noisy kissing irito a room which was warm 
and had a delicious sniell, compounded of coffee and sausages, 
roast turk^r and mince-pie. It was a fcig room and the people 
in it all seemed giants* The music came oiy: o£ a little machine 
on i he b% table. One of the giantesses said, “ Harry 
brought it home for Pa a$d ^la. It’s a Christmas present. 
It’s playing a song from the Clogers Brothers in Panama.” 
Two of the giahts were smoking, and shouting at each other 
across the table aboft “ silver ” and “ tj^e Philippines.” 
# And'fhe little old lacty said* “ Put Johnny in the Colonel’s 
chair till I ^fte off his tHinfs.” And they put him in a big 
\*oiden» chai$ wftR a slatted back, and the old lad£ who was 
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his grandmother, Maria Ferguson* tcjok off his muffler and 
reefer and leggings and then kissed him. She smqlhd of 
lavender, and when she had kissed him, she stood back a 
little and said, “ He looks a Jot stronger,( Esther,” and oi-e 
of the giantesses said, “ You’d neve^ know him for the san?e 
child. When he was a baby I used to tell Jifn that Ellen 
woufd never raise him. Of course I never sajd aifything to 
, *'£llen about it then.”' 1 c 

Johnny felt dazed and stayed there, a little tArjfied by all 
4 <the big people, ufitil the# grandmother brought hifi a sugar 
• cooloe from the buttery. He was a thyi child with a big 
head and ears jvhich stuck out. He leaned back in the 
Colonel’s chair and one of bis tttin hsfhd% grasped the arm. 
It was of walnut and tha \$ood was 4 worn dark and smooth 
by the haijds of six generations. 4 It had come*from Scotland 
long ago with the Jacobites. 

^ THE COLONEL 

The Colonel C2\nc to the Mi'dfand County in the spring of 
the year 1815, arrivkig in sigh, of the blockhouse just at twi- 
light. He rode a mare called Bella and with him»there was 
a jpxde called Hallie Chambers, who had a thin tough horse 
and wore buckskin pants, a jacket of bottle-green woollen 
stuff, fastened with brass buttons, and a Reaver cap. HaJli; 
Chambers could not, read or writ^ and a great many people 
thought him half-witted, Bat fte had the sense of an animal 
and could find his way anywhere in th£ Western Reserve and 
he knew how to get An with the Shawnees, the W^andots 
and the Delaviarqs. He had a way of tclfeng long stories, 
from which he always drew a moral, and he carfied a pible 
with him and prayed every 1 evaning, kneeling down un- 
ashamed in the mud or the cfcast or the Snow. For fifteen 
days they had been on the way north from Marietta, and the 
Colonel %vas bqted with Hallie dly mbefs. * In the beginning 
Hallie had seemed a strange and interesting character, an<J 
the Colonel thought that at list lie <had dilc^vercd Jean 
Jacques’ * natural man,” for had not Hall# t^ep born 1 and 
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brought up in the wi^dejfness, simple and pure and uncor- 
rupt®d%?>y the civilization which lay east of the mountains ? 
The Colonel had wanted to like h^n. He had felt a d^ire 
t* attach Hallie tp him so that he might study a man who 
kjiew nothing of Hamilton or politics or banks and bargain- 
ing or^Jew England business men. But after a week, while 
the Colofiel l^y on his back sleepless under one of thS ox- 
carts, he admired to himself that Hallie Chambers was all sur- # 
face and i. no more depth than a friendly dog. Being a 
child of r^ture had given him nothing but«simplicity aij^the# 
Colonel saw that simplicity unadorned might have a deadly 1 
lack ©f interest. Hallie ChamSer^ had not even fi natural 
sense of Gofl, fo% scftnewftere corruption had been carried 
over the mountains, perhaps by llalJie’s mother, and his God 
was simply the commonplaA sdfnewhat crude Qpd of the 
Methodists who kept shops and bartered horses «back in 
Maryland. • 

The Colonel’s mare Bella was a thoroughbred chestnut 
with a wb^tc star on her forehead, and as they halted in sight 
of the Pentland settlement, until the*ox-carts* caught up wdth 
them, her pretty head drooped^a little afttr the long ride. It 
was not tfce Colonel’^weight which wearied her, but the long^ 
heavy going. He was a spare man witti a small bony 4^id 
and a hawk-like nose. But for his eyes and the gentleness of 
Ifis mouth which ^cw in at the corners into small humorous 
wrinkles, he would havejDeen a man Jt fierce appearance. 
iTis brow was square and his^aw*set at a sharp angle. The 
Colonel was fifty- twofbut he had the appearance of a man 
ten years y&unger, for he had always Mved well and sensibly, 
neither crucifying the flesh nor plunging igto debauchery 
and excess^ He had eaten good food and drunk fine wines 
and loved now and then ’whef love had offered itself pleas- 
antly. Behind £irfc lay an ca®r life, a big house and broad 
rich fields, but as he sat on the weary Bella looking across 
the marshes towaril r^ntlat*l*he knew there vgis srnail chance 
gf his ever seeing Maryland artd those fields again. At fifty- 
two he was J^fginning lit® ofer again, with a young wife left 
bohiftd in Ma^ylafiS in her first pregnancy, to join Aim when 
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the baby was born and«a decent hcnisf. built to shelter her in 
the wilderness. In spite of the youth in the blue eyes*) some- 
thing inside the Colonel f was dead. He was sick of the old 
life and the politicians and the bankers. He was sick of die- 
honesty and corruption and intolerance and all the meanness 
of civilization and of man himself. He was seeing a dream 
whiclfi was so much a part of his century, for IJe belonged to 
^the Eighteenth Century and in it he remained until he died. 

While they waited for the carts, he asked HalhetChambers 
f fabqjjfithe two low mounts which rose out of the fl^t marshes. 

* They were not large and irregular like the Jiills through which 
they had been aiding all day, but small and perfectly* sym- 
metrical, so beautifully moulded bfcneatfl their blanket of dog- 
wood and sassafras that* they aroused his curiosity. 

“ India? mounds,” said Hal lib. “ Seme saji they’re tombs 
of Indiali Kings, but the Wyandots and Delawares won’t go 
near th&n. Thc^wog* cahoot dee! or pigeons when they’re 
on those mounds. ‘.The pigeons know it too.” And while 
he spoke a great flock of wood pigeons rose and cipded about 
them to settle %ncc more on the mounds. 

“ I’ve seen flocks that hid* the sun,” said Hallie. 

^ But the^Colonel wasn’t listening to«any more ef Hallie’s 
^afcuious stories of the game in this new country, fie was 
tired and he was listening to the shouts which came distantly 
toward them, “ Heigh, Buck ! Ho, Berrp I ” as his men en- 
couraged the oxen dragging the heavy carts through the mud 
of the marshes. Against the sunset he could see the settle- 
ment, a long blockhouse and a stockade surrounded by a 
cluster of cabins. Fr<$m the chimneys the smoke curjed up- 
ward and lost^itsflf in the mist of the spring evening. A 
golden light fHl on the surface of the little sluggish stream 
which meandered through the marshes. 

“ What’s it called — the brdok ? ” asked the Colonel. 

“ Toby’s Pvun. It’s called for a Delaware chief who got 
drunk cftie night in the blockh&ive and fell into the branch 
on his way home to his camp. * He was so drunk he couldn’/ 
get up. The water ain’t deep* 1 b&t he drovhyled.” 

The otf-carts creaked up through the dusl acd f the Colonel 
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pulled up Bella’s head aijd set on Ws way again. After a 
hunc^^f yards, the little procession reached the ford through 
the creek and the oxen moved reluctantly belly-deep through 
tijp muddy stream. On the other s?de, jyst beyond a thicket 
of sassafras, there was a charing and in the clearing stood the 
settlement. . ^lready there were lights in the windows. The 
carts drew up^under the shadow of the blockhouse anfl the 
Colonel swung down from his mare £nd tossed the reins to # 
one of hitmen. He was at the end of his journey. This 
was the wilderness where he was t^> live tfie rest of his life* 
and die, where one could begin life over again and find a new • 
and clpcent world. As the nigh? fell, it gre^ colder&nd the 
wind rose, a#d lis^enlhg t<f it, \jf\c Colonel felt weary and a 
little pfraii. He might never sec? Maryland again and never 
again would hg see London £nd Scotland, nor tall^ with the 
men and women he had known in Paris in his yejuth. 

In the little cluster of houses, the first # citizcns of Pentland 
had been awaiting the Colonels party, for he was a man of 
importance and news of his conning had preceded him. They 
kncw T thaghe was theiast man out of Washington the day the 
British burned the White House and that he had a ball ita Jps* 
thigh, and that Congress had awarded him a sword and the 
r^nk of Colonel an^l a grant of land in the Western Reserve. 
And they had heard that before he set^ht for the West he 
htd given all his slaves ttieif freedom. 

That night when thfc oxen had been turned loose and the 
Colonel hafl eaten and drunk the win# he brought with him 
in one 8f the carjs, the “ Citizens ” gathejjed # round the big 
fire in the ground floor of the blockhouse. There were seven 
of them in all, not countingJ:he^icutenant and the four soldiers 
who garrisoned ^:he little foit.« There were the two traders, 
one like Hallie Chambers, born on the Kentucky frontier, and 
the other a Canuck, kalf-Iq^An, half-French, yho came from 
tjae Lake?, and there wer! the two surveyors who were block- 
ing out the coifnty, and a Joufig Swiss named Weiler who was 
big aftid blona. M?had come to make his fortune a^a tavern- 

9 m • a 
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keeper in the new couptry and brought his wife with him. 
As yet there was no need for a real tavern, but Wfcijq; and 
his wife, Marie, were young and strong and were thinking 
about the future. They^nad a piece of land along the crepk 
and the biggest log-house in the ^ttlement. In front of jit 
hung a sign with the legend “ Weiler’s Tavfrn.” ‘ There 
were only two rooms, but it served as a tavern for glides and 
^surveyors and an occasional wanderer. It \£as in Weiler’s 
Tavern that the Colonel and his men and HaLUe^Chambei s 
- 4 were lodged for jthe night. 

Just inside the door, seated on the earthen floor of the 
blockhouse, was the Indian woman called Mary who e lived 
with the fur-traders and followed- them where^r they went. 
She was fat and untidy wi^h-long greasy black hair half-hidden 
by a cap made of skins. She v ore a calico d^ess and over it 
a man’s, torn threadbare jacket. While the men talked in the 
firelight^ she kept ^ozing gnd waking, starting up suddenly to 
mumble to herself She was drunk. Now and then when 
she mumbled too loudly, the lieutenant swore at her in crude 
French and shq^ became silent once more. 

The other man i$ the roon^ was neither a settler nor a sur- 
veyor, a trapper or a soldier. He wo the dress of a Jesuit 
r andj:he Colonel addressed him as Father Duchesne. He had 
a lean hard body and a lean gentle face, cut with deep lines 
on each side of the big mouth. His hair was cut short and 
was grizzled. The £ olonel and the priest knew each other. 
A dozen times they had *$et *n Washington and the priest 
had come once to pass ten days with *he Colonel at his place 
on the shores of Chesapeake Bay. It was a miiade now that 
they should meet here by chance in the ,wilderness. 

“ Not altogether a miracle,” Father Duchesne had said, 
“ because I heard you were coming here and I’ve been wait- 
ing four days for you to arrive. I was on my way to 
Sandusky.” 

“ Alqpe ? ” the Colonel had- %sked. * ’ 

“ Alone. It’s a journey 1’ve made many times/' 

“ Some day you’ll meet a diunhen Indian,” 

4< Thattis in the hands of God.” • * 
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While they sat by the fire, the meq asked the Colonel and 
Plalli^ Chambers for news, but they had little which the Jesuit 
had not already given them. There was only the tragedy of 
a family near Chilicothe who had tfeen tomahawked in their 
lone cabin by some wandering Indians. One of the soldiers 
cursed # at the. news and said the sooner the Indians were all 
wiped o»*t the better, because they were a drunken ltt of 
animals, and yie Jesuit said, “ Therd aren’t many left. It® 
won’t be ^o#g until they’re all gone.” 

And thgn Wciler said he had seej the Dauphin. And all^ 
of them listened while he told of the young man called lSfeare , 
who ^ived with the Indians but # was white and renawnbered 
mobs and tcwches^ aitd g«at fjala£cs, and then for a long 
time they argued about him ancVv^hcther the Dauphin had 
really died in # the Tefhple ctr b#cn carried off to Canada. 
Father Duchesne had seen him twice but did now believe 
he was the Dauphin. ‘^Nobody kiows >who he i$. The 
Indians tell one story and then anotTier # ” 

The lieutenant said that all Indians vferc liars and Father 
Duchesne looked at him but £iid nothing, ^perhaps because 
he knew that his time was at ar^end in thy$ part of the wilder- 
ness. 

Then the Indian woman Mary was Sick and the Caguck* 
trapper rose and crossed the room and pushed her out of Sie 
(Jpor and Wciler rgse, yawning, and said he must go to bed, 
and the little party broke up and one^lfy one climbed the 
kftider into the loft above* or®we^t toward Weiler’s tavern, 
until only the Colone!#and the Jesuit were left sitting before 
the fire and in the shadows the solder who was on guard. 

Wheft all the gthers had gone save the sleepy soldier the 
Colonel ar^l the Jesuit looked at each other and smiled. It 
was^i smile of understanding which came from the secret 
parts of their s<flals. By the ^nile they told each other that 
they had been waiting all the evening for this moment when, 
alone, they might rel^c and^rdvcal themselves. For tjpe Jesuit 
the montent was one of luxury and it was a luxury which the 
tolonel understood not ttfter the long journey into the 
w^ldferness. Th%%mile, so subtle and quiet, belrayed the 
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true man — that the Jesuit was less a pan of God than an in- 
tellectual and the Colonel less of a Democrat and philosopher 
than he had believed himself and much more of an aristocrat. 
In his soul, the Colonel was weary of the constraint of those 
long weeks spent in journeying through forest and by river, 
always in the company of his two men and HaJlie Chambers, 
wheVi he found himself forced always to speak witlWmplicity 
P and even to think with childishness that he nyght not puzzle 
his companions nor disturb their simple beliefs. ccAs he smiled 
,he knew that he had be?n playing a role, and a false one, in 
an eliort to understand the simple man and communicate with 
him. f£e knew.that he was tired and that his brain and nerves 
were worn and dull. For rpore dian llx Jong nveeks, he had 
not been alive at all, save* for those brief moments when a 
strange tree or a new kind^of ruck or v the call of an unknown 
bird rot\sed his curiosity for a moment. He was weary and 
a little *homesick^and <dne disillusionment he found in that 
child of nature, Hillie Chambers, troubled him, because it 
concerned not only hfallie Chambers, but all the future of the 
Colonel and thf dream which had caused him to sell every- 
thing he had and go into the West. 

But now, sitting opposite the lean Jesuit, life seemed to 
h tlovf back into his veins. The grey look went out of his face 
and fire returned to the blue eyes. He lighted his pipe and 
refilled the glasses of himself and his frien^l, and then he askqd 
Father Duchesne top plans. 

The priest sighed and Unld Viim’ that this was probably the 
last time they would ever meet. Hecwas going to Mexico. 
The mission at Sanduaky was finished. Times h&d changed. 
The wilderness had changed. The Government was ; unsym- 
pathetic to Jesuit missions, accusing them of being; centres of 
intrigue and Indian plots. r (t 

“ That is not true,” said theipriest gravely! “ The Indians 
have been friendly to us because we have been friendly.” 

And {here were the settlers. 4 JThey cvere fiercely Protest- 
ant. They came, nearly all of rthemjfrom Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. They wereiPuritaii 2kxd New E£ eland. They 
suspected’ and hated him. 
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At the mention of N|w ^England, the Colonel gave a grunt 
of diSfe]\proval. He cherished New Englanders no more than 
Father Duchesne himself. They weje tradespeople and shop- 
keepers, interested only in^making money and swindling each 
otjier a^d the rest of the country. Was it not the Essex Junto 
and the noble New Englanders who, aided by that scoundrel 
Hamilton? hac^ swindled the old soldiers and speculated on 
the rewards of*he men who had fought to free their country { 
and establ^lf a democratic republic ? 

At the jf/ord “ democratic ” the priest smiled but sai$|jno-< 
thing. After a little silence he put down his glass and said 
thoughtfully, “ I’m not going to Mexico because ne^ settlers 
hate me nor Becau#e ftie Gt>ven§ment is determined to force 
me out. Those tbings # aye nothing a Jesuit. It is because 
I am left in a barren spot, liife a seed ledged in a sock from 
which the hurricane has torn all the soil. • 

Who am I to d. feat 1 whole r*c^ a v/hole civilisation ? 
I am a Latin. This new country is los^to us. In a little 
while there will be no more redskins, no Delawares, no Wyan- 
dots — only shopkeepers where feod ft a tradefman’s god. In 
Mexico it is different.” • • 

The Colonel did nfct answer him and presently the priest, 
smiling, asked, “ And what of your wirderness ? What flo 
you think of it ? ” 

t “ It is a fine cc*intry. It is fresh and new.” 

The grey eyes of the priest twinkled.# “ And the children 
of nature — Hal lie Chambers * nd*Mary ? ” 

“ Mary ? ” • 

“ Th^ Indian woman who was slatting by the door.” 

“ She has bee ft corrupted.” 

“JThe soldiers and the lieutenant?” 

The Colonel # gave a sc^rniul snort. “They are merely 
soldiers. One doesn’t count^them.” 

“ And the trappers ? VoiU u l — children of nature.” 

“ The^ seem not % baebsort.” 

“It is they who corrupted* Mary. They carry her about 
with them. # ?>he ^ives both* of them.” 

•'Ac Cornel fiia not answer him. 
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** And the inn-keeper, Weilcr ?, ” f 

“ He seems an honest wholesome fellow.” 

“ Shrewd and thrifty He will succeed in your Utopia.” 

The Colonel put down his pipe. “ It is easy to modi.” 

" No, my friend, your ‘ children of nature ’ are top mush 
like the noble savages in the plays of Voltaire, who never saw 
a refiiskin and could not himself live without ar^exc&lent cook 

# and a house filled wfth civilized people.” « 

Again the Colonel was silent, and the Jesuit%a#d, “ There 
# is the Kingdom /)f Gorf and the Kingdom of V an - The 

• Kingdoms of men are alike whether they be republics or 

tyrannic.” r # 

Without thinldng of it they hacFfalleif in*o spAking French. 
The sleepy soldier could«uifderstand # them now even less than 
he had understood them Before when rhey talked of nature 
and civilization and God. It was a tongue which the Colonel 
spoke easily, for iif his cyath there *iad always been a French 
Jesuit in the big hc*ise on the shores of the Chesapeake. The 
first MacDqugal in the Colonies was a Jacobite and the 
Colonel was brought u£> as a Catholic, but since his child- 
hood he had wandered a long way. At twenty he had been 
a Deist, and now if he believed in Gdd at all, it was in the 
vsjgwe romantic God of Jean Jacques. 

While they talked there grew up about the two of them a 
strange atmosphere of elegance, as if inst<yid of sitting in the 
log blockhouse witfi/)nly good earth beneath them for a flocjr, 
their chairs rested upon j#*flo$r of nutwood and the crude 
mugs which held their wine were of^delicate crystal. Pre- 
sently in his corner the guard began to snore, for he ^1 ike the 
priest, knew tfyat/here were really no dangers against which 
a sentinel w T as> needed. Since the Battle of FalUn Tirybcrs 
the menace of Indians was c*ver# and their f power gone. 

The candles burned out anAat last there was only the fire- 
light, but the two men stayed, sometimes talking, sometimes 
silent. fWhen^one of them made a sjfeech which failed to 
take fire, kindling the mind df the other, there were no dull 
phrases uttered, without *meanfhgf for ljoth # iyen were of 
mature ytfars and long ago they had learnecfto # scpm the 1 talk 
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which begins and ends in nothing. But even in their silence 
there®vfcis a kind of melancholy communication as if the two 
minds were aware of a common sadness. The Jesuit knew 
what it was that troublecj him, but of t;he two he was the 
happiei^ because beneath the shining surface of his intellect 
he really believed in a God who could serve as a refuge from 
t&s disillusionment. The mind of thejColonel, less cleaf and 
realistic than ihat of the Frenchman, neither accepted his 
disillusiorwiftit nor found a refuge in God. 

At lastj£he fire too began to diefcway a«d shyly, as jf he 
did it as a suggestion, the Colonel rose and threw more logs 
into the cavernous fireplace and as hg turned %way hc^topped 
abruptly, listing® 

“ A man calling. Did you hear* him?” 

The priest listened. “ N<?, bfft my ears are j*o longer 
good.” 

^\gain the call was repeAed, and tkiS.time' Father Duchesne 
heard the distant “ Halloo,” and risin^*w r ent to the door, 
where he took down the lantern meant for the sleeping sen- 
tinel. Opening the door, he stepped outsidhe and held the 
lantern high above his head. The Colontl followed him and 
stood at his side peeing across the clearing. 

It was a chill night with a bright clear moon and under- 
foot the mud was frozen now so that when the Colonel 
stepped out of the floor, the crust broke beneath his square- 
toed riding-boots. They # waited, listening, but for a long 
time the cry was not repeateef and* they heard only the hoot- 
ing of an owl somewhere in the forest near by. Then quite 
suddenly near at hand the “ Ha 1 loo ” # rose again and out of 
the forest into th« moonlit clearing they s%w^:he figure of a 
tall, ^an m#h approaching. Fie was leading a mule so heavily 
laden that thcre # was no pkeejeft for the man to ride. He 
saw the lantern and came toward them. When he reached 
the light they saw that he was dressed in homespun with a 
leather jacket and a tfcp-haf. Over his shouifders h$ wore a 
jjiabby bearskin. Coming oirt of the wall of forest into the 
wilderness cjptrin^he w9s i moofilit scarecrow. Even the 
Je»uft scenjpi # lelk stran^. As the priest held tfte lantern 
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high, the two friends saw that the newcomer was a youngish 
man. His face was long with a long nose and a lantjrn jaw 
and a hard mouth. > 

He said, “ Good evening, gentlemen. I take it this is Peilt- 
land blockhouse. My name is Silas Bentham. I’m from 
Massachusetts. From Worcester to be exact.” 

The man held out his hand and the Colonel tdbk it, but 
^the faintest shadow ot a frown crossed his fa~e as if he had 
said again, “ Shopkeepers and tradesmen, intended only to 
-swindle each other.” was as if he had encountered a 
ghost in paradise. 

The Stranger .asked for shelter for his mule and the Colonel 
showed him the shed where his rilare ahd >he fdur oxen were 
stabled, going with him wHile he sw^ing the pack down from 
the back of the tired anifAal. .1 

“ I’d^a-been lost but for the bright moon,” he said. “ I 
calculated to reach here before dafk.” He had a dry voice, 
not unpleasant, bvk curiously flat and empty of feeling. 

“I suppose you know the trail,” said the Colonel. 

“ Never beet*- in these parts before,” said the man. 

“ It’s dangerous ^without guide.” 

The man grunted as he swung dcivn the secand pack. 
‘" << />aides cost money. A man setting up a business can’t 
spend good money on a guide. Anyway, I been lost a couple 
of times, but I just turned in an’ slept against the mule. He's 
right well trained far that.” 

Something in the tougto indifference of the fellow roused 
a flicker of amusement in the Colorfel. There was some- 
thing comical about thft lean weatherbeaten fellow in bis shop- 
keeper’s cloth.es which made mock of the big stories of 
frontier-men like Hallie Chambers. The man waft not boast- 
ing. He made the statement ^atiy, like a man who was the 
prey of a fixed idea so strong^that hardships and perils were 
a matter of inditference. 

The Jesuit npver spoke at all, 1 b;ait stoed silently in his rusty 
black like a grave bird, yet in his silence and concentration 
there was a curious air Of hostility and concempt. 

When <2he mule had been bedded dowit r wU:h oak leaves, 
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the three of them turned and in silegce crossed the frozen 
trampl^fl mud and enfered the blockhouse. The fire was 
blazing now and in his corner the sytinel still snored. The 
stranger put down the pack he haa brought with him and 
turned to fetch the sccoild. 

“ It’? safe in the shed,” said the priest, but the man opened 
the door #nd went out and when he returned he said, “^Tou 
never can tell. # Things disappear sonletimcs like as if there 
was magic gfc>out it.” 

He shivered and went over to tljp fire, standing with his 
lank figure silhouetted against the flames. 

c< fjave you supped ? ” asked the Colonel. 

“ Yes. T •iwa\^ calculate to # be independent.” 

The Colonel picked up the jug of wine. “A drink will 
warm you.” # 

“ No. Thanks just the same.” 

“ It’s good wine . . . rpiay be sonjpto randy.” TheColonel 
sfihke graciously, as if the blockhouse weg his own dwelling 
and he were entertaining a chance gueft. 

But the man refused. “ No? thanks, I’m % teetotaller. A 
man can spend a pretty penny $>n drink <*ncc he gets started. 
I never ^Dt started pet. But if there’s some good spring 
water.” * * 

The manner of the Colonel chilled a little. He pointed to 
t|je iron pail with die handle of a gourd visible in it. The 
man called Bentham refreshed himself, a^jd then as if the water 
hfd been something stronger ftie l^gan to talk and the small 
blue eyes set a little tot* close together in the long face lighted 
up. • 

He t<?ld them that he had come into the west because it 
was a new country where a man had a chance to begin life 
over^gain and make a fortyne^ Times were hard back east. 
A fellow couldrft make a living as a pedlar in New Eng- 
land. Farmers and village people hadn’t any money. People 
in this new country hadn’t money either, but it w%s differ- 
ent here* People had ft) buy things, because they needed 
tTiem — thread «nd button® a£d pewter- ware and calico — and 
the ntarket was grafting all the time instead of getting smaller. 

* • a '' 
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By the time the country was pretty well settled, he’d have 
enough to set up a good business. Did they know ho^v, much 
could be made on twelve dozen bone buttons in a country 
where buttons were a necessity ? 

He went on talking like one hypnotized by visions of 
profits, but the Colonel and the priest scarcely heard him. 
No\ r and then the Colonel pulled himself up with a start 
and feigned a semblance of interest as if he s^ill had the illu- 
sion that this was his house and this man his^guest, but he 
L really heard nothing thp man said. Father Duchesne made 
no*pretence of interest, but simply stared into the fire, never 
troubling to look at the man. v 

“I calculate that if things go righ- I ough^ to be a rich 
man by the time I’m fifty'* It’s a wonderful new country.” 

The Jesuit rose slowly* and said, I’ll be moving soon,” 
and at J:fie sound of his voice the stranger said, “ French, 
ain’t you ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Catholic ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ I reckoned sq. It’s ha>-d luck for you, losing a fine 
country like this.” 

The Jesuit did n6t answer him and as the Colonel rose the 
pedlar stepped forward quickly, moving in front of them. 
“ Wait a minute, gentlemen. I’ve some jhings to show yqp. 
Silver buttons for y$>ur waistcoat. Fine silk for your necker- 
chief. Handkerchiefs . * . fhic things such as befits gentle- 
men like you.” 

With miraculous speed he had one of the pacVts open and 
was ready to spread his wares. 

“ Don’t trouble,” said the Colonel. “ Therejs nothing I 
need.” 

The priest passed him on h^s way to the cfoor and Bentham 
looking up from his pack said/* You’ll regret it, gentlemen, 
if you £niss this chance. See klys fine bit of silk — just the 
thing for a gentleman like you.” % ; 

The Colonel turned. V If yOa’tt. going to Ihe tavern we’ll 
show you the way.” 
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“ You’ll regret it, gei^lemen.” Then suddenly his instinct 
told hjujjfthat there was no business to be done, and he stood 
up once more, his great length unfading joint by joint like 
a farpenter’s rule. “ I don’t count on sleeping in a tavern. 
I’ve got my jacket and packs. I’ll make up a bed right here. 
Many a^ime I’ve slept that way without a roof over my head. 
Thank y«u, gentlemen.” He moved toward the cfcbor. 
“ Good night jo you.” 

“ Good^ii^ht,” said the Colonel. 

The door closed behind them anc^in silence they set out 
over the frozen mud to the log-house with the crude little 
sign Weiler’s Tavern.” In the brilliant moonlight they 
walked in sdoeice to the d»or. # Tl?e magic *of the evening 
was gone now ana suddenly the^ were both tired. 

The Colonel # pushed* open«the»door of the tavern and 
stepped into the common-room where his two men, the 
surveyor, the trappers an^ Hallie £liambers were scoring. 
Trffere was no light, but the dying lire^cast a glow over 
the room. When the priest had closed the heavy door, 
they stood looking at each otflber m silenc^, and presently 
the Colonel said, “ You’ll be g>ff early, §10 doubt.” 

“ Soon after sun-up. I want to ride to Fremont by 
sun-down?’ # 

“ I’ll ride with you a part of the way.” He began unbut- 
tcyiing the tobacco-coloured jacket and presently he said, 
“ I wish I was a young man again.” 

All of us wish that.”* • # 

“ I’d go with you Mexico.” 

At dawn^they rose and ate the smoking breakfast which 
Weil&’s wife cooked for tljpm^ The priest saddled his old 
horse and one of &e Colonel’s n^n brought up Bella, freshened 
by rest and oats and water, and the two set out through 
the opening in the clfaringj^here the trail led to thg north. 

It was # a brilliant sprUig morning with t&e nip of the 
f?ost still in tke air, and® ast they wode the vague sense of 
dc^r#ssion floweAJway from the Colonel. It wasebeautiful 
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mellow country, all law hills and pleasant wooded valleys, 
and the little swollen streams flowed between bantap jwhere 
the pussy-willows wereiin flower and the tropical green of 
the skunk cabbages pushed through the brown of last year’s 
leaves. They did not talk muchSr but the Colonel saw that 
his companion was sad and he fancied he knew the reason. 

‘V’Tis true it’s a fine brave country,” he said, »i“ but I’ve 
read that the Mexican country is all red # and gold and 
purple.” And when the Jesuit did not answer he said 
again, “I wish that I, was young again that { might go 
wi&i you.” But now in the brilliance of the fine morning 
the w<yjcds were insincere and he was troubled lest his friend 
should sense their falseness. And 'In his li^art he knew 

i i 

that for all its wildness, • this was the kind of country to 
which he belonged — a cciuntuy, gentle, smiling and fertile, 
out of^which man might make a new paradise if he were 
good and wise enough. ( In that <rther burned arid country, 
for all its purple rnd golden deserts, he would be for ever 
lost and uneasy. ' 

Thrushes ran across the ' trampled path and twice they 
started rabbits from beneath the very hoofs of the horses. 
The squirrels chattered in the sunlight rnd once a deer crossed 
the trail, and then presently they came to the top of a low hill, 
and then the Colonel drew up his mare and the Jesuit reined 
in his old horse so that the two animals stood close together. 
The Colonel held 'out his hand and the priest took it, and 
then suddenly as if the thought ha'd come to them at the same 
instant, the two men put their arms about each other and 
embraced in the Frepch fashion. 

“ Bon voyage” said the Colonel. “ lien's moi de ’ temps en 
temps” 

“ Bonne chance” said Father Duchesne, and for a moment a 
shadow of irony crossed hiso lean face. “ Good luck with 
your new paradise.” 

Thep* without looking bacUhfJie two men parted, aware 
that it was far more than the parting between two friends, 
for each of them had said farlwi 11 to a life* which in his 
heart he* loved. 
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On the way back to ^he settlementtthe Colonel gave the 
mare hat head and when they arrived Bella was wet and 
flecked with foam. 


The (Colonel’s piece of land stood on the very watershed, 
\&hencc th# wajprs flowed on one side into the Ohio an<§ on 
the other into L^ke Erie. It was gentl^ rolling land like that 
through wjjioti he had been riding, half the morning, with 
the priest, and save for a narrow strife of datpp ground which 
bordered tne tiny brook it was covered with great oaks and 
maples and hickory trees. When the surveyor had^hown 
him rough ] y %hcr(g it# boiAdar^ps lay, he turned the mare 
loose and set out on foot # to exarrflna all the land given him 
by the Act of Ccyigress. He fdllo^d the little broolg through 
the forest hoping that its source lay on his land so*hat he 
might build his house nea* a spring ftnd as he followed the 
stream it struck nim as odd that there s&ouid be such a brook 
on land which lay on a watershed, but atter a mile he came 
to its source and the mystery Vas explained. The source 
was not simply a spring. Fro«n among «the rocks a whole 
brook gu^Jied, full-b«rn, one oft he miracles of this new 
country where brooks and even small rivers disappeared 
denly into the earth to journey for miles underground 
through cold cavers of limestone and emerge at last with 
equal suddenness at some point miles gway. 

The source, alas I was not hit land, and as he trudged 
back through the forest, he fixed the site of his house in his 
mind. It A£ould be the top of the k>w hill which sloped 
down tefthe brook and dominated all the ot^e^land. It was 
alwa^ a fine thing to plant a house on a hill, for it gave a 
man a sense of nower anck fr^pdom and repose, and in the 
easy largeness of his nature, tiiere was nothing which dis- 
turbed the Colonel so much as feeling cramped for space. 
And as he walked he 4)egari§ A plan his house— not tAiat first 
lgg hut which must shelfer him and his men until the forest 
was cut down%nd a road#>uflt, but? the house as it would be 
wl*eif the wiTderrftfs was conquered and he was lining once 
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more as a gentleman should live. It f was a big white rambling 
house set under trees with a garden filled with fefotoming 
plants, rare and beautify], which he would have sent to him 
from the east and from Europe ; and presently he saw that 
the house was born more of homesickness than f of ideas 
which were original, for it was for all the world like the big 
houCe which stood on the shore of Chesapeake ’Bay in the 
Maryland Free State?' f 

It was growing dark and the chill of frost w£s ?gain in the 
air when he saw fhe gle?m of fire through the treq* and came 
upon his two men. One of them, Jed Wilkes, was cooking 
bacon «&ver the fire, and the other, Henry Sloane, was busy 
constructing a shelter against th6 i side' bf ( one &£ the ox-carts. 
They were both youngish men, tfye one stalwart, short and 
rosy and the other dark, lefcn af?d sallow. For Jed, the stocky 
one, ha had an affection born of long association, since Jed 
was born in his houses a^d had naver lived elsewhere. The 
other he had pickod up in Hagerstown, where he worked as 
bailiff with the family of the Colonel's cousin. He had 
wanted to leavft Hagerstown," where there were small oppor- 
tunities for a marv to come into the new country. 

That, night they slept beneath the wagons and in the morn- 
ing, on the top of the low hill, they began cutting down the 
trees. With the aid of his silver compass the Colonel traced 
in the thick rotting leaves the outline of a cabin which w^s 
to be built east and 4 west so that one side of it should always 
catch the morning sun. ^ 


Day after day it grew warmer and all about the cabin the 
woods broke into a glory of wild flowers, hepcticar and soring 
beauties, violets purple and ye}low r the white stars of trilliums 
and blood root ; and last of aV^ beneath the forest trees, came 
the white of the dogwood, like the beauty of thick white 
clouds p aught and entangled fii^the kwer branches of the 
great oaks and 'beeches. Surely a land so full of beauty was 
a blessed land. 

When lit was finished the cabin had a iiff-gle room, longer 
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and higher than any of|fhc cabins in the settlement, with a 
big firgflace built of mud and stones at one side opposite the 
door. At one end, in crude bunks, r s jp P t Jed and Henry, and 
in the other behind a curtain of calico the big cherrywood 
becl which the oxen had dragged all the way from Maryland 
was set up. The floor was of earth and had an odd incon- 
gruous locfc so^pear to the chairs and the decanters of 'vfline 
and the walnut ^:able covered with boc?ks and the big chest 
of drawers jjllfd with the linen and stockings and small clothes 
of the Colonel. 

By day they worked hard, the Colonel swinging his axe as 
sturdily as Jed or Henry. They cut^down trges and beared 
away the b*‘u c V%nd ^itlf the Gxen ^:iey dragged out the stumps 
and heaped them in great # piles to*burn when the fierce sun 
of August had fjricd the sap ift thfcm. It was Jed ^vho did 
the cooking and they ate beans and bacon and the game they 
shot, and now and then thay got corjjrfteal from Weilc* from 
which Jed made hoe-cake and corn pome m the hot ashes of 
the fireplace. # 

And in the evening when the # two ^men had gone to bed, 
the Colonel sitting elegantly in peignoir and slippers in the 
ladder-bacl^d walnut chair behind the calico curtains, read 
and wrote in his diary and contrived affectionate, rather pc*m 
pous letters written in the pure style of his century to his wife 
Sqgan back in Maryland awaiting her baby. 

“ My beloved wife” he would write, “ oyitig to the inclemency 
of The weather we have this day mttde little progress toward the con- 
triving of a proper dwellkg place” 

Or “ M)> Star Susan , ] would be gratefukif you could send me by 
the next carrier two%new linen shirts and some plaqi black hose” 
Always h% signed the letters, “ Your affectionate husband” 
In his dignity and Jionestv he^dic^not pretend any overwhelm- 
ing or romantic passion for the^oung woman whom he had 
married late in life when passion had long since burned out 
of him. She was his Busang pretty, virtuous, # a littlegstupid 
aijjl sometimes vain and ftivolous and too fond of a ribbon 
or a bit of spji£ged satin. • ifl his attitude there was some- 
thing ^dignified # and decorous and almost fatherly.* 
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“ My honoured wife” he wrote ag^in, “ I am somewhat uneasy 
regardingyour happiness in this new country , owing to tfte thirds hips 
of the life and the search p of womenfolk . It is true that there are 

already several females well established in this county , but they are 
hardly y for all their other good qualities y females either of high station 
or of breeding and their virtues are less those of fine ladies than those 
of^ood solid housewives . I fear you will be forest a gteat deal into 
the company of your adoring husband and for tba{ \ reason I hope that 
you are persevering in the perusal of those books mlt^wbicb I pre- 
sented you before, parting. It is a handsome country and full of 
natural phenomena and material for the study of botany. You will 
be abf^to add many new pages to your collection of pressed specimens. 
I fear that too many newcomer^: in this refjon^are nten who have fared 
badly in the east and are seeking the descent of a miraculous fortune” 
• * % 

Wtjefi he had finished his letters to his wif%, he would open 
the bh* book and in brown-p jper pages write down in an 
orderly way an ^cccfarft of what he spent that day, the tem- 
perature at six in the morning and at midday, and note what- 
ever he had observed c that rvas new or interesting about the 
plants or the anijnals on the place. Then he would note 
the progress made in the clearing of the forest and finish 
with a few philosophical observations regarding the new 
Settlers he had encountered and the behaviour of Jed and 
Henry. 


“ Spent yesterday •and the day before journeying to Fremont inhere 
I bought two good heifers {bred ) for which I paid seventeen dollars 
each , and three sows and a boar ( sows seten dollars each. Boar nine 
dollars'). By this timf twelve month we shall be well established.” 

< « * 

But Jed and Henry interested him most, fete they served 
him as specimens in a philosophical laboratory. while he 
worked side by side with thorn, he was always watching them, 
trying to discover what changes this new country and this 
new Hfe weje working upon *their *souls. In the brown- 
paper diary he wrote his observations, noting that they had 
grown less secretive and mofre HanJ^ aoj^dLiat the sense of 
class appeared to be fading from^frlfeir ^^spjc^ifncss aticVthat 
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as they came to feel less^, strongly the difference in manners 
and ed*i%ftion between themselves and their employer, they 
became more useful and less dependei^* upon him for orders. 
Butghe was forced to notice that they grew dull and irritable 
through lack of amusement?, and that Heriry, who had had a 
talent £of intrigue in the servants' hall, grew restive for lack 
of c material *o \jprk upon, since his only material was J«-ld, 
who was phlegmatic and solid. And he Iioted too that Henry 
and Jed sometimes grew quick-tempered and Henry told him 
that it was because he had need of # woir^n. 

Long af^rward, Johnny, reading the old brown-paper 
diary, found the entry : “ Have spoken to Henry sharply this day 
about making shmps ’ c^es •/ MmtrcssJVeiler , who rs a good woman 
in love with her S wither husband and m>t to be debauched by one of 
my men.” 

When he had finished his writing the Colonel read* for a 
time and then after a pipe«and a gl^s» of port put out his 
candle and went to bed. # 

In late May they planted corn in the reft-black soil about 
the cabin and by September ten*acres* were chared of trees 
and underbrush and a road built from the qubin to the rough 
trail which the settlement called grandiosely " the Onara turn- 
pike.” On each side of the long lane the? Colonel plantec^a 
row of locust trees, which when grown would form a digni- 
fied avenue fragrant jn May with flowers which would serve 
to feed the bees. And then they built tyo more rooms to 
thcT'abin, one for a kitchen &itM a foft over it for Henry and 
Jed, and the other a sleqping-chamber for himself and Susan 
and the bab^. * 

In No^mber th$ carrier brought a letter telling him that 
Susan had hg*l a still-born girl and that Susan herself was ill 
and Doctor Brandon said s^e cjught not to start for Ohio 
with the winter <?oming on. 

All of tfiat summer and! far into the winter* new setders 
came into the co»nty, familiK, ^oun^ married couples, young 
mer^aiid even two j*5ung women to work as hired gkls, one 

- • A 
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at Weiler’s Tavern ; and present^ the population of the 
county was reported at the blockhouse as two h\ft<i*ed and 
eighty-seven souls. April Jed set out with the two brown 
oxen. Buck and Berry, for Maryland to fetch Susan a«d a 
hired girl and the rest of the furniture and the Colonel’s 
library and two more blood mares and a stallion to*join Bella 
ingthe log stables set on the opposite side of thw quadrangle 
laid out crudely before the house by the jColonel. 

In April the Colonel wrote : 

. “ Henry has seduced fbe girl at Weiler 9 s Tavern wkp is a buxom 
wench and he visits her each Saturday night. His temper is much 
softened. Wowen are as necessary in a wilderness as fire atfd shelter. 

9 Twill be good to have Susam agaiti. fyiti* luck 9 she should arrive 
before Whitsuntide” 

Su^in arrived before Whitsuntide with the mares and 
stallityi, books and wines. 

She was twenty-four and plump and pretty with smalfsoft 
hands and small feet of which she was vain, and when she 
saw that her jJrawing#roonf still had an earthen floor because 
there was still nc^ sawn tinker to be had in the county, the 
tears came, into her eyes; but if she wg$ a frivolous # woman, she 
vj^s also a good-natured one, and by evening when the spinet 
\as set up (near the fire where the damp could not harm it) 
she sat down and played and sang very^prettiiy, “ Let us # fly 
to the West, to the Eagle’s nest,” and the sight of her made 
the Colonel feel more tlyLn eter # a man of half his years. # A11 
througn the evening she sparkled ar*l bubbled, talking about 
her trip over the ryugh trail and down the liver. In her 
youth and frivolity and good humour, sh£ had beeB unaware 
of the hardships and looked upon the journey £s a lark and 
adventure. Jed, she thought, Tjould end by marrying Maria 
Savage, the hired girl who*:ame with he?, and then they’d 
have no servants at all but Henry, because if a man married 
in thi$ new country he’d waife^o set#out on his own. She 
poured out news of their old coiAtryside and described the 
family which had joined up \#Jtb*them at Cambridge on 5ie 
way no«th and were settling in the sam? •ounfy — a m*nynd 
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wife and twelve children^ the youngest only six months old. 
They t$>%%ame from Maryland and they had been six weeks 
on the way. 

Ifc was long after nine o’clock when the Colonel put an 
end to her chatter and led J her off to the bedroom. 

In August the Colonel wrote in his diary : 

Rose It&t ni<4)t to have me some cold water from the pa ; l iitths 
kitchen and discorded Jed in Atari a Savage's bed. Counci lied them 
to marry. Melfry bar got the Tavern wench with child. Sure this 
is a fertile 0 >unty. Alas , no signs in &usanT' 

And*day by day and week by week and month by month 
the entries in the brown-pajyer diary grew longer and more 
complicated. The three sows multiplied, the heifers had 
calves. Bella had a tine fbal. The gfavern wench had a mis- 
carriage and so Henry escaped marrying her. Jed ancbMaria 
Savage married. Neighbors settled an the section $o the 
north and the wea. The settlement*becanftp incorporated as 
a village. Every few months a letter V£ame from Father 
Duchesne. They were letters filled vjith descriptions of the 
Indians and the Spanish families^of the roc;Jcs and deserts and 
fantastic unearthly floret of that country to which the Jesuit 
had gone. And the Colonel wrote news bf the War and the 
peace, of the way the wilderness was ceasing to be a wilder- 
ness, of how he had^built two wings of sawn timber painted 
white to join the cabin, of politics and philosophy, of botany 
anfl biology, but he never vAotfc of t his dream. And one day 
he noted with disgust jfi his diary that the pedlar Silas Ben- 
tham had appeared in the village to $pen a shop. 

The yftrs passe^, ten of them, one by one and still Susan 
gave no sign, and then in the eleventh year she presented him 
with ! son. The Colonel yas^sixty years old when he was 
born, but he had not yet finished, for in the next ten years 
Susan bore him four more children and to his disgust they 
were all girls, named v Susaq ( * jane, Esther, and Maria^ The 
Colonel \$as seventy wheh the last of them was^born. It was 
Slusan, immensjly fat and dictft of breath and still vain, who 
ha* grown too o W to go on producing. 
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THE PATRIARCH AND MATRIARCI? ** 

The little caravan which Susan encountered on her way came 
from Anderstown in the Free Sfate of Maryland and at # the 
head of it walked a man named Jorge van Essen. Iu the two 
wagons which followed rode his wife and thgse of his twelve 
children who were t&o small to walk. No^ 7 and then along 
the way the smaller children were allowed to cJ : njb down and 
run behind the ^yagon^as they moved along the trail. They 
played and frisked along the way, gathering the blossoms of 
blood root and spring beauties, poking about among jhe rot- 
ting leaves and uncovering sna'ls aad J)eetl» and now and 
then a sluggish garter si^ake. 

The twins, Sapphira a* d h Marianna, who were eight years 
old, ran along by the trail until they grew tired and were lifted 
back into the wagon with their mother. Sapphira was a 
small, thin, wiry, child with brilliant black eyes and a mop 
of black hair. Sh£ carried a little cloth bag in which she col- 
lected, like a triagpie, KeasuVes she found along the way. In 
it were the feathers of the hawk and the bluejay, the crow 
and the cardinal, three or four quarts pebbles, the tail of a 
chipmunk, some lat*st year’s acorns and the shell of a tiny mud 
turtle. Marianna was very unlike her and looked like their 
father. She was plump and pretty witji blue eyes and ned 
gold hair. She had an affectionate nature which knew sud- 
den wild outbursts of love an'A aftger. She was the favoufite 
of her father among all his twelve children, perhaps because 
there was something- in her nature which he tfftderstood as 
coming down to her from himself. 

He was a man of middle height, vigorous, muscular and 
broad of shoulder and handsome save for the weakness of a 
mouth which was too pretty and the dark blue eyes which 
had about them the shifty tormented look of a man to whom 
the pe^ce which comes of self-rls,^ect is^unknown. For Jorge 
van Essen hacJ no great reverence f6r himself, not because he 
had ever been guilty of, any Att ^hat was either criminal or 
malicious, but because hq was for eve^ ^-wavering between 
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extreme virtue and the v^ldness of a libertine endowed with 
enorm^Ss vigour and a relentless animal energy. He was a 
converted Methodist with a terror of $ell, but what he loved 
best* in life was women, houses and gambling. Just turned 
forty, he ^new that the struggle for saintliness was more diffi- 
cult upon the borders of middle-age than it had been at 
t\#enty-five. # H$ was a man born to unhappiness with Sio 
peace in his natuK. Besides the twelve children who travelled 
with him t%r£were three bastards left behind in Maryland. 
For these, jjuring various recurrent attacks o£ conscience and 
remorse, he had made provision, taking the bread from the 
mouthfof his twelve legitimate children and fys wife Elvira, 
whom he krevPwas#s ftalwfrt ar*l virtuous and dependable 
as he was wild and vacillating. In *[orge van Essen one saw 
the spectacle of aman made the^>att?e-ground betweeg nature 
and revealed religion. Nature had created him fertile, %igor- 
ous^ intelligent, concupiscent, to beg§t*indiscriminately after 
nature’s own rutin ess plan, but man had invented Methodism 
to hold him in restraint, and thereby rose ftie problem of his 
tormented existence. It was a *battlC in which nature, as 
usual, always won. • • 

He was tjie great-grandson of a German of Netherlandish 
extraction who came to Pennsylvania after the Palatinate h^ 
been reduced to a wilderness by the Thirty Years War. The 
firs* van Essen, likeTfcise Jorge by name, had prospered, and 
in yirn his sons had prospered and in tl*e third generation 
there w T ere twelve male descendant#, good thriving citizens 
in Maryland and Delaware and Pennsy'vania. Of these, the 
man who w3ked at the head of the cafcavan was the son of 
one called Peter who died at Valley Forge le%vigg bis widow 
and a $on prosperous and well-off with three hundred acres 
of good Marylanc^earth, a big h$>use, a fine library, a tavern, 
slaves and some fine horses. Bft all these tilings were gone 
now. The tavern, the horses^and the library due to Elvira 
had been jjie last to g^. Tkey were a part oi^the price for 
th$ struggle which went on in Jorge van Essen’s tormented 
nature. The^sfrere gone aiW tiiere \£as nothing left for Jorge 
to do*but to^bqgiifnis lifi^all over again in the wilderness 
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where one would be close to Go r 1 and the temptations of 
horses and gaming and fighting cocks and even of women 
were remote. 

In the little iron box containing the papers left from the 
wreckage of the estate there was a handbill announcing- the 
final sale. It read : 


PUBLIC SALE 

The subscriber intending to remove to the West rrn, ^Country, will 
expose to Public Sale, on^Thursday, the 12th day of March next: 

'That well-known Tavern Stand — Sign of the Cross Key.-, in the Town 
of Anderstown, Baltimore County, Maryland, with about five acres of 
land. The placj? being so well known , a further description is r thought 
unnecessary. Possession may fie had on *he first diy of April next. 

At the same time and place there will also be sold : A valuable running 
mare , a quantity of valuable book/, aryj a variety of Household and Kitchen 
furniture' and Farming Utensils, too tedious to mention. 

Thelale to commence at 10 o'clock on said day &c continue until all 
is sold. *■ . V 

Terms will be m^e known on day of sale & due attendance given by 
Jorge van Essen. 

N.13. All persons indebted t^; the said Jorge van Essen, are hereby 
requested to msfic immediate payment ; and those having any claims, 
will please present tSieir accounts on the day of sale. 

» Jorge van .Essen, 
Manchester, Baltimore County. 

(Hanover, Printed by Starch & Lange) 

Alas ! neither Jorge's creditors nor rhe purchasers at the 
sale had been “ forward in paying their just debts.” Thus 
Jorge had written to his tv hard and prosperous Uncle William 
— and Jorge’s pockets were nearly eiftpty as he trudged along 
with his eldest son, i big lad of eighteen, at the h^ad of the 
little procession- But times were hard in the east and few 
men could pay any debt in full. 

Mistress van Essen herselfdrove the second wagon perched 
high on the crude seat witH'the six-months ’-old Annette in 
her arms. Luckily the horse* were old and steady, so that 
when Annettoset up a wail, her mother could driv~ with one 
hand while she held the child to suck with the other. She 
was a big handsome worfian upon whom had taMen the doubt- 
ful lot 6T being Jorge van Essen’s wife, tut in momenta of 
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depression she wrote tc§ her cousin Mary back in Virginia 
that ‘*sbe had no one to blame but herself \ for God knows nobody 
forced me into marrying him . Everyonemn the family was against 
it?* She was a cousin of Jf>hn Randolph of Roanoke and in 
he* ther^ was some of that great man’s poise and judgment, 
for in all things save Jorge she was a realist, and even in the 
ca-se of Joi£e, tfcere were moments when she saw him in^he 
same clear colcfr light which the great anti-Federalist might 
have shed #ip©n the handsome rake. Like John Randolph 
she was a^great letter-writer. 

“ When 1 reflect upon all the circumstances together she wrote 
to her cou c ir* *4ary*“? canffbt bemoan those into which God and 
my own headstrong will have m delivered me. For Jorge, with all his 
faults — and God denows they are iff any— is a fine strapping^ an who 
seems not a day older than on that Saturday when we were Carried 
in Richmond against the wislM of everyone** I know that many say 
1 married beneath me, but it is better to have cBmati of vigour, even 
if his family did own a tavern and made money Tn the wool trade, than 
a weakling and a fop of high station, fill my twice children are 
healthy and strong or God knows I would neverfhave dared to set out 
upon this perilous journey. Sometimes Jorge is a great trial to me, 
but ] have never seen another for whom I woulS change him as a bed- 
fellow. I think his 11 'i Iciness and extravagances and his taste for wench- 
ing cause me hardly at much annoyance as his remorse after. You 
may thank God that your own hben is a straight home -loving creature, 
not because wrongdoing in itself is*so hBrible as because the remorse 
afterward is so bore some. • Sometimes I th ] nk Jorge 1 j worst fault is 
in being a^M?tbodist. His wenches never h&ve to endure his remorse 
when he thinks his foul will boil in Hell, but aftq bout of wrong- 
doing £ have to treat him like he was the smallest of children. But 
for all that, I still^love him after seventeen years of matrimony and 
twelve offspring. • 

“ The new country is very handsome and according to reports is 
rich and futile. I havP not^ytt suffered from homesickness and do 
n§t expect to as it seems there will be little time for such nostalgias . 
Two days bac \ | be met up with the lady of Colonel MacDougal, of 
whfm'you havy nq d<mvt heardjell on acct his gallantry inf he defence 
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of the capital. She is an young creator A, amiable and agitable, who 
lost her first child in September last year by the cord getting rb'und its 
neck and strangling it before it was bom. She is a vain thing and 
not much suited for life in this heathen country . The Colonel , it 
seems, is a generation older than her . Jorge thinks her a beauty, but 
to my mind she is changeable , sometimes pretty and sometimes plain 
as Tunch. Jorge is getting to the age when he looks ai young ones. 

“ Write me news. I calculate to need exciteUent. 

“ Y’r loving ca,sin , 

“ Elvira.” 

At the settlement the two caravans n-ep^ratedj the ColonePs 
and Jorge van Essen’s, *the one going to the ColonePs 
“ estate ” and the other south to thU land alpng the edge of 
Toby’s kun, four miles beyond the point where it left the 
marshes and ran, ting»:d with ta\yny yellow for most of the 
year, between loy flat stretches of black soil. It was rich 
land, better than the Colonel’s but less pretty in the way it 
lay. If was Jorge’s Uncle William who had chosen it when 
he saw the new country, a^ a means of getting his rakish 
nephew and all his children out of the way, and he had 
chosen well so tha\. Jorge could have no excuse about the 
fand being poor. 

Here, with the help of his two half-gro^n sons, Jorge built 
a cabin and cleared^away the reeds and underbrush. Elvira 
had no more children andjorgj b&gan a life of saintly chastity. 
Elvira wrote to her cousin Mary thaf although “ it was hard 
to believe , the wilderness* had like to have changed Jorgi s whole char- 
acter .” For more than two years (she wro^e) he had" not had 
any attacks of remorse. 

“ He has either reformed or bo is no longer a good Methodist , and 
however it is, the life has been hore agreeable . There is as yet no 
church nor any parson here although^ there is talk of a circuit preacher , 
which ISoope is not true as I do not nSxnt % to bee Jorge stirred up again . 
It seems like wenching and religion go together with him — that wench- 
ing brings on religion and religion brings on npnebing' As there is 
not much c of the one or the other hege things 1 go *al$ng in pedee. 
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“ Thefts talk of Jorge* 9 cousin Henry coming into these parts to 
start e^s awing mill and tannery business with Jorge . There is great 
need of both things and it may be that ^ur cousin "Elvira will end 
her *old age in affluence and plenty .” 

• 

Only once did she write again of the Colonel, when she 
said, 

“ We have not jeen much of the Colonel or his wife. Jorge and the 
Colonel do fit get on. Jorge thinks him old- fogey and thinks a man 
ought not tcPput on airs in this new country as the Colonel does -with 
fine hordes and servants . And Mrs. MacDougal continues vain and 
giddy and wanting in corynon jense.” • 

It was Elvira who taught her younger children to read and 
write, to sew £nd cook. It was*Elvira who taught them 
religion — not the emotional faith of their father, but tlie more 
deeprous teaching, of the *)Episcopa4 thurch. Of them all 
only Marianna, the twin of the shock-heajjfd Sapphira (with 
her magpies’ bag of sticks and sjones^, found the faith of her 
mother too cold for her nature. Cousin Heftry came from 
Maryland with money and wiffh Jorge Built a mill and a 
tannery which prospered. When at last t^e Methodist church 
was built in the village, wenching and religion overtook Joi%# 
once more, but Elvira no longer listened to his remorse. 
After Cousin Henr)*dicd by a fall from the mill loft she had 
enough to do with running jth<^ mill and tannery business and 
caring for the grandchildren who Ame into the world at an 
astonishing jrate. One%y one the children married and the 
sons befipt and the daughters bore, uiftil at seventy she had 
one hundred and three grandchildren and shnknew that Jorge 
had all those too and no doubt many more — how many he 
did not know hifnself. Of h<Jt own brood, Marianna, the 
Methodist, who took after her # father, married a New Eng- 
lander named Willingdon, wb$> came into the new country as 
a schoolmaster and afearylcAed the profession to eifter the 
more profitable mill and tannery business. He was a cold 
Congregatioimlist yith n& Hell-fire nonsense. '“Just the 
proper r 0 r/,”^rote*Elvira |p her cousin Mary, whocS she had 
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not seen in twelve years, “ to deal wkb the carryings-qp of people 
like Marianna and her pa . He will keep her in order” 9 

One of her sons, Jaca/b, who was seventeen when he came 
out from Maryland, married a g$rl who was the child 6f a 
marriage between a trapper and the daughter of a SHI yandot 

chief. 

€ 

THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND THI? ^ETHODIST 

Iis^ the daguerreotype t/hich Johnny saw for thf first time 
when he was twelve years old, the two faces looked out at 
him, yellow and ancient and bitter. It was taken oh their 
golden wedding anniversary wffen h&, Thomas Willingdon, 
was eighty-nine and she, Jdarianna JVillingdon, was seventy- 
two. Y/hen Johnny thought of it, it seemed to him that 
they $ere really much older than eighty-nine and seventy- 
two, for they had the/onk of a pa*r of immensely aged eagles, 
so old that only £^>d knew how many years had passed since 
they came into the world. f The two faces were ugly, yet be- 
hind the ugliitess youVere aware that once there had been 
comeliness if not tfeauty. The mouths of both had a collapsed 
sunken look ; the ^harp noses were those of carnivorous birds 
«nd the chins were sharp tilted and pointed. Surely this was a 
witch and a warlock. In their old age the Congregationalist 
and the Methodist had come to look alike, as if in the did 
their one obsession had slojvly f remoulded their faces* so 
different in the beginning, into those sharp hard-bitten lines. 

In the beginning when Marianna tvas still unmarried, she 
looked like her fathA, J orge van Essen. She had^the same 
vigorous handscime features, the lips a litfie too red and too 
ripe, the skin a trifle too high-coloured. Passionate ^romen 
looking upon her father in his youth, in h^ prime and even 
in his old age, had felt a sfidden quickening of the senses. 
The colour came into their cheeks ; their blood ran more 
swiftly Without consciousnes£o£it,ihey tossed ^ieir heads 
a little and their eyes grew b^ghter. It was as if the ve*y 
sight of him, even when Be was uftonsci^us of their presence, 
aroused intimations of breathles%. delighft and^promisesf of 
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inexhaustible vigour. !*or strong men his daughter Marianna 
gave off the same disturbing and ddightful sense of excite- 
ment. When Thomas Willingdon nrst appeared to help her 
father with the mill and tmnnery business, her Face was not 
old and«shrunken and bitter. When one looked at her one 
felt that sjie was not meant for stuffy bodices and thick clutter- 
ing skirts. Stfc should have gone na^ed for the delight of 
everyone who^baw her. Her father too had been like that 
in his yorfch. Only her mother, the wise Elvira, ever saw 
into the ckpths of her nature. To •the others, her brothers 
and sisters, her father, the rakish Jorge, who was not a clever 
man, and the neighbours, Marianna^was merely an hysterical 
unbalanced wonnrAwho Hinted tend had visions. When she 
was eighteen, the Prophet, Elias Dunker, came to the village 
to preach his iVnmoral and pernicious doctrines. He was a 
lug muscular man with black hair and black beard and red 
liy* and when he left the'village to«p:~ach at the next place 
Marianna ran away from home to folio w # ftim. Only Elvira 
guessed whither she had gone a^id Elvira it was who saddled 
a horse and rode after the Prophet to £etch her daughter home, 
and for a month never allow ?d her ouf of her sight. 

At the and of that month Thomas Willingdon came to live 
in the house at van Essen’s Mills, and Marianna fell in lo'«e 
with his cameo profile. The Prophet was forgotten. 

The new-comer Aas as little like the leader of the Dunkerites 
as* it was possible to be. fThgy were bc9th tall men, but the 
Prophet had immense muscular shoulders and Thomas Wil- 
lingdon w^s long, lean and wiry. The New Englander’s 
head wv finely chiselled with a high # narrow nose and thin 
but beautiful lips* Fie was blond and had stdelfurns and wore 
his hair long, falling just below the lobes of his fine ears. 
There was abo’tt him something beautiful and nervous and 
over-bred, yet he was not a weakling. He had force, but one 
felt a sense of coldness and decision, as if with him passion 
did not exist and desire 'Cfas a matter of calculation. No 
*>ne had ever seen him either gay or angry. He always 
carried with* him §n air of ominous calm. 

I.. ike the folonel he belonged to a tradition. The Colonel, 
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philosophically, was a democrat and Thomas Willingdpn never 
pretended to be one, but in their hearts both men cherilhed a 
sense of being more intelligent, more cultivated, more discern- 
ing and more sensitive than the other citizens of the county. 
Yet they were never friends, and never exchanged nupre than 
a civil word or two when they met. The one was the off- 
spring of New Engljnd shipping merchant*, thi other of 
Maryland landed people. 

Thomas Willingdon might have come straight *rom Eng- 
land, for in his family the tradition had been kept*pure. In 
the beginning, his people had not been Puritans and small 
shopkeepers like so ma*y of the settlers in New England. 
His great-grandfather was ft soldier whcacam? from Shrop- 
shire to Boston with Governor Andres ; but by temperament 
he had been a poor soldier, caring nothing for the life nor its 
gaudy fionours, and when Governor Andros returned to Eng- 
land he stayed behind % m«the ColoAes to found a family. Jle 
was an eccentric Ajm, shrewd on the one hand and tempera- 
mental on the other. He w^s a musician and had built from 
his own designs the first pipe organ in America. When he 
died he left two sftns and a Vidow who lived in a country 
house near Boston, 4 where they went to the Churth of Eng- 
land and occupied the Squire’s pew in the village church. 
The sons were painted by Copley and carried on the tradition 
of Shropshire county life which was broken for the first tinAe 
in the third generation when tjvo t Willingdons (perhaps wtfh 
their blood corrupted t>y two generations of Colonial 
marriages) became Congregationalisms. Of oqp of these 
Thomas Willingdon was the third son. His parfnts had 
meant him to»be»a preacher, but he was n#ver ordained and 
when he was nearly thirty he went to the Western R<*perve 
to try his fortune as a schoolmaster. 

But Thomas Willingdon &as an ambitious man, and he 
saw that being a school-teach^* in that new country was a 
dreary busines* without great pfro§pe£ts and whe§ he was 
thirty-three he espoused Marianga, the daughter of Jorge vaa 
Essen, who owned^ the only sa\lf mill jnd tannery in the 
county. "For his wife he felt as m^ch love* as hi^cold nature 
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ever allowed him to fdfel for any woman. She excited the 
desirfi of his imagination, for he was a man whose passions 
were always of the mind rather thaif of the body. His soul 
was as cold as his own chiselled beauty. 

*Therf was no honeymoon, for travel was still difficult and 
there was no place to go nearer than Philadelphia and in those 
days one rfeede#! more than two weeks to make such a jouAiey. 
It was easier thfcn when the Colonel ancf Jorge van Essen came ' 
over the ^o&ntains, but it was not yet simple and Thomas 
Willingd^n had no desire to leave the business for six weeks , 
'to a father-in-law who had begun again to philander and fiave 
fits df remorse. Whether Jorge w#nt wenching or was re- 
morseful he ai5a.idc*ii:cf himfelf s< s completely that for the whole 
period of the undertaking he allowed his business to fall into 
ruin. Once the stout-hearted Elvira managed it, tyut Elvira 
was growing old and a little tired and now she had flot only 
he f r own twelve children Ltu a half-c^^n daughters-and sons- 
in-law and dozens of grandchildren whos# lives she felt it her 
duty to oversee and arrange. They were scattering, her chil- 
dren, one by one over the whole state And she began to “ visit,” 
making a kind of circuit whi<sh took tlfb better part of six 
months. ^Always she went on horseback accompanied by a 
hired girl, for she refused to “ be a burden ” upon anyone* 

From the first Elvira saw that it was her daughter Marianna 
and her husband who would need the most managing. From 
tl^e beginning the marriage went badl)* Thomas the cold 
and calculating could not enclurehis young wife’s gusts of 
passion and hysterics. • No matter how much he loved her or 
simulated to love her, it was not enough. She was a woman 
capable of devouring ten men and Thoma* really cared no- 
thin?! whatever about women save as they suited his con- 
venience and hi| appetite. He “ loved ” as he ate a beef- 
steak or drank a glass of whiskf, and, when Marianna satiated 
him with love, he vomited sycasm, bitterness and contempt. 
But he {lever grew*an^r^, which was all*the wtfrse for 
Marianna, who in her deepest nature had need of scenes and 
violence. BJich bipod fleftved in her veins. 

And theij it w%nt frojp bad to worse. They had three 
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children, a boy and two girls. The^son was called Thomas 
after his father and the tv/o girls received the names of Clemen- 
tine and Georgina, in accordance with the romantic nature 
of their mother. Times were changing. The Nineteenth 
Century was well on its way and fashionable names ^hanged 
with the times. Thomas and Marianna quarrelled and 
had' reconciliations wjien Thomas felt the %.ieed of them, 
and at such time Marianna suffocated him ^ith love. But 
there was never any question of divorce or sepirafrion. God 
hadjoined them together and no man could put thep asunder. 
And for Marianna there was no such thing as infidelity. If 
ever she considered it, she stifled the temptation, for she had 
in her a strength, perhaps cc ne cfown*trom Elvira, which her 
father did not have, and she looked upon adultery as the 
deadliest*,of sins. And in thaV welter of hatred and passion 
they slfcpt side by side for fifty-seven years. 

Old Elvira, who sa\^‘ things with the directness and honqsty 
of the Eighteenth Century, understood that her daughter 
Marianna would have been happy married to a man like her 
own father or*ihe Prophet £lias Dunker, and that Thomas 
Willingdon should* have marvied not her daughter Marianna, 
but Marianna’s sister Sapphira, the black-eyed gid who had 
collected quartz pebbles and blue jay feathers in a cloth bag 
on the longrtrip from Maryland. Sapphira was married too, 
to a young farmer who lived two counties away. Already 
she had three childien and she l^ad eleven more before ^er 
family was complete. B\5t Sapphira cared more for business 
than for love. She bore her childrch in a practical fashion 
with as little fuss as possible and managed the big fjrm her- 
self so that he&Eiasband might give all his time to buying and 
selling land and houses and cattle. Most of the time 1^: was 
away from home, a circumstance which sqemcd to trouble 
Sapphira not at all. He retuJned often enough to give them 
fourteen children, and when hg was not there she educated 
the children, managed the farm afcid^acc} aired more^nd more 
land, played the spinet and sang and smoked seegars. Shi: 
was a tiny sprightly* wonrfan whomever jyeighqji more than 
ninety-eight pounds. # 
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As ycyng Thomas btgan to grow up, a little of the love 
in Marianna’s overflowing nature turned toward him and she 
began to take possession of him an<4 devour him. The girls 
Clementine and Georgina, did not matter and if old Elvira 
had not* taken a hand in their upbringing they would have 
grown tp womanhood rude and untutored. Marianna cared 
only for tAe sc*i who looked like his father but had, t(5o, a 
rich share of hiS mother’s nature. He was a moody, unhappy, 
hysterical bof who was as soft wax in the hands of his mother. 
She it wa^who taught him to hate hi» father* She it was who 
determined that there were to be no women in his life and she 
it wa$ who saw him as a great pre^her, powerful and mag- 
netic like the # Pio[*iet*but ^vith*the impossible chastity of « 
saint. He was hers tc^ iJo with as she liked. 

As they grew older, the hat redact ween Thomas, Willing- 
don and his wife grew more cold and bitter and profound and 
when Thomas climbed in A; bed be^ifje his wife each night, 
he arranged the bedclothes so that their bodies should not 
touch. The hatred became a dreadfuf thing, consuming 
them both, so that in a way he cann? to live for it, spending 
hours in devising ways to torntent her, afcd she, through his 
son, found her revenge, until toward ^the end the hatred 
nourished them both and kept them alive, since each sought 
to spite the other by living the longer. “ Whqm God has 
joined, let no mar* seek to put asunder.” 

^When they had been married for fifty years they were 
photographed together. ^Thomas* Willingdon seated, with 
his wife Marianna standing with one hand on his shoulder. 
In the eyd, the two faces, so unlike in the beginning, were the 
faces of a brother and sister bred and bo*n«of hatred and 
confrynpt. 


THE GOOD CITIZEN 

In the spring of the y%ar ^8fo a big boy of twenty went down 
the lane of a pleasant Pennsylvania farm. He led a mule and 
carried overplus shoulder# a pack* containing everything he 
possessed ii^the vA>rld. Jie was a big fellow four irfehes over 
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six feet, with fair skin and red hainand dark blue .eyes, and 
as he trudged along, his throat contracted with sobs and the 
tears poured down his ^ce. He was a manly fellow and did 
not weep easily, but what had happened to him was no simple 
thing. He had been forced to strike his own father, caot once 
but many times until the older man, bloody and beaten, gave 
way in defeat before a son who he found vias rio longer a 
little boy. 

The father was a Scot named Ferguson whoSzame into the 
country in 1798 as a be*/ straight from the Highlands bring- 
ing with him his bagpipes and kilts. He was a giant and a 
Red Scot and 5 Presbyterian and he spoke Gaelic as well as 
ft strongly burred English and beheath/chetsurfabe of the hand- 
some physique lay hidden a Gael wdp had never been tamed 
or civilised. He had twd sohs and a daughter, all younger 
than Jimie, who set out into the world with his mule and 
eighteen dollars he haq s&ved on tfne sly. Ferguson belieyed 
in God and the Bil le and the divine right of parents. Neither 
his wife nor his children had any pleasures save those which 
he chose to allow them, 'doling them meanly at great intervals, 
for to Ferguson earthly pleasures were to be feared as the 
devil himself. He loved work and a good fire and brimstone 
sermon and he had a strange wild love for hymns and the 
music of h[s own pipes. Sometimes in the long summer 
evenings his neighbours would hear thccehrill savage sound 
of the pipes across the hills far into the night. He loved (ais 
children as the jealous G<>d Jehovah and believed that hard- 
ness was chastening and mortification good for the soul. 

And thus he had treated them, refusing to believe that 
they were growing into men and women with lives of their 
own, and so he had sought to chasten his son Jamie ♦when 
Jamie ran off secretly one Saturday night r to the Town of 
Chester. But when he sought to chastise the boy, some- 
thing in Jamie, some hidden ^znse of dignity, rebelled and 
he called out to his father not to lay his ha/ads upon 

him. But the fierce old Fergugon had never yielded to any 
man and the sight of his c*wn sonlaefying him \pas too much 
to be bofcie. The boy resisted as t gently is he could, but in 
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Fergusoij there was no gentleness and the chastisement turned 
into d 1 fight in* which fists brought bipod and which did not 
finish until the older man could figfct no longer. When he 
lay in a corner of the mov* beaten and bloody and whipped, 
hi# son, fobbing, ran into the farmhouse, took his clothes and 
money, Jpssed his mother good-bye and set off down the lane. 
He never law icithcr his mother or his father again. 9 

While he walked along the muddy roads he pondered 
where he •hotild go, and at last he decided that he could no 
longer liv^ in a country where he aiight fee his father and 
so set out to ride his mule to Philadelphia. 

He* did not like the city, but he liked it as well as he would 
have liked a nfy othrr,tbr if was«in his nature to distrust and 
even to hate cities and^iKidl the end of his life they always 
made him uneasy and restlcs! aifd filled him with an odd 
sense of contamination. It was a time when every jfort was 
filled with men seeking pipage fo% California to find some 
of Sutter’s gold, and in the taverns on tie wharves and in 
the streets Jamie met them and^talked with them, and at last 
he sold his mule for twenty dollars *and witk that as capital 
sailed on a ship called the Afnasa B. Weeks for Panama. 

It was fblong journey of more than ttyree weeks on which 
he worked at odd jobs in order to make up for his lack 
passage money. He was a bad sailor and the Amesa B. Weeks 
passed through sto ? *n after storm. When he reached Panama 
hi? great muscular frame ]^ad lost eighteen pounds and the 
journey was only begun. T^ie \forst of it lay ahead. 

But he was young iAid had a confidence, come down per- 
haps fr<yn nis tough hard father, whiffli never left him until 
he died at last, aft old man of ninety-four. * With a party of 
twerfy-three men, he set out over the jungle trail which led 
from Colon to Panama. Thay became lost and had to cut 
their way for miles with the leftig knives they had bought in 
Colon and when they arrive^ in Panama City they were only 
nineteen jfor four hafi digd^rn the way of yeltow fever. And 
in Panama City the yellow j^ver was everywhere and there 
were no bo?fs by yliich ffiey might escape. The town was 
crowded wjth soft white-skinned men who died, tometimes 
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as many as twenty in a day. Death held the city ftnd there 
was no escape, but somehow Jamie Fergusdn, despite the 
liking of mosquitoes for fair-skinned, red-haired people, 
managed to escape. He tended the sick and buried the dead, 
until at the end there remained of his party only auGerman 
and a man from Virginia named Crosby. When at last a 
boaV appeared in the harbour there was no rush for it because 
in all the city there remained only a handful ^of men seeking 
passage for San Francisco. Jamie had no money, <&so at night 
he swam to the«ship aud hid himself in the ho}d. 

It was a small dirty sailing ship owned by a Mexican with 
a Mexican crew. Its ropes were rotten and it leaked so badly 
fhat half the time the pumpo were useci. t> ButSvhen they left 
the harbour the yellow fever did n©^ follow them. Not one 
man on r the ship sickened and at last the terror was gone. 
Knowihg nothing of mosquitoes the passengers regarded the 
change as a miracle. «' r 

For two week$i they sloughed through the waves of the 
Pacific. It was June and the sun scorched the decks and for 
a part of each day the w^ter had to be pumped from the hold. 
And then off Los Angeles a storm came up and for three days 
the ship was knocked about by great waves. Water filled 
tlje hold and the Captain and his Mexican crew abandoned 
themselves £0 the care of the Holy Virgin, and to the Holy 
Virgin they would have gone save for J&imie Ferguson and 
the man named Croaby from Virginia, who left the Mexicans 
to wailing and prayer anc£ 4 manned the pumps and took com- 
mand of the ship. All one night ahd part of<a day they 
pumped desperately £nd at last they found themselves in 
waters more qiuiQt between the island of S£nta Cruz and the 
mainland where the dying mission of Santa Barbaras rose 
white against the line of brown mountains. * There the ship 
quietly sank and Jamie Fergdson and the man called Crosby 
and forty-eight others swam (o the white beach. When 
Jamie walked into the mission *hq hid only therdripping 
clothes on his back and not a penny in his pockets, but he 
was at last in California. w t - 

From ianta Barbara Jamie walljed to Skn Frgncisco, and 
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there hejfound work as^a carpenter. In that new city there 
wereAiever enough carpenters. Ttare were houses to be 
built and dance halls and saloons anti brothels and gambling 
establishments, for new-copiers arrived each day by land and 
by> sea. • Ships come to anchor in the beautiful bay found 
themselyes suddenly without crews. At the moment Jamie 
arrived netrl)Mfive hundred lay anchored thus, empty # and 
deserted, in sigrit of the new city built ol clapboards and cheap 
brick. It^wal a city made of Russians and negroes, Italians 
and Chirjpe, Americans and Scotch, Scandinavians and 
Indians, French and Germans. They slept in tents and in' the 
open*fields and on the floors of saltons and gambling halls. 
Carpenters wAt na*J eTiornfous wages, sometimes in the gold 
dust brought straight fr,c*ri California rivers and mountains. 
Jamie made money which he* puff away with Scottish thrift 
in a belt about his waist. And when the building tfbgan to 
overtake the populace and ages be^a^ to fall, the carpenters 
set fire to the city and the building had to btgin all over again. 
Twice the whole town was burned and had to be rebuilt. It 
was a raw and lawless country in whfch gold *lone was ruler. 

But Jamie made no fortune in that new Country. He went 
like all th-i others to dig for gold in th^ mountains and pan 
for it in the flooding streams, but his heart was not in it. if 
his heart was moved by anything it was by the, wide fertile 
fields and the great herds of cattle guarded by the Mexican 
vaqueros . And the sight o£ so^much greed and so much law- 
lessness distressed his Scottish Presbyterian soul. At twenty 
he was alrjady a goofi citizen. At twenty he was already 
filled wyh a passion for order and clearness, for justice and 
a decent prosperity, and for making others $ eetthe light as he 
saw -it, even though one had to take them by the scruff of 
the neck and begt them into it. When others dug for gold 
Jamie, with two guns strapp^fi about his muscular middle, 
enforced the laws of Vigilanc^ Committees, suppressed brawds 
in broth^s and gambling Houses, and helped to devise laws 
which made it possible for m<jn to live together in wild valleys 
in the high .Sierras % Thei'8 was indiim a blunt, philosophical 
strain, far rrjore pftctical jyid far less gentlemanly thJn the old- 
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fashioned aristocratic beliefs of the* Colonel. The;, sight of 
men quarrelling over gold disgusted him. It was not i*n gold 
that one found satisfaclron, but in building. At twenty he 
already knew whither he was bound and his goal never 
changed until he died. Older men were impressed by -his 
gravity and perhaps by the great red-gold beard which helped 
to Conceal his boyishness. 1 

At the end of two years nostalgia overtook him and a dis- 
gust for a life so restless and disordered. He ^a».ed land of 
his own and a house and a wife and a family. at last he 
sold what belongings he had, purchased a pony and set out 
for the east once more. * The California country was hot to 
his taste. He did not have the* feel *6f it. Il was too vast 
and wild. Perhaps too it was too, grandly beautiful, for in 
his blooji he had no feeling fdr pastures of a thousand acres 
nor orchards and vineyards which extended as far as the eye 
could see. He wanted y r ell-ordeA:d fields with brooks wlpch 
ran dear and codl^ un-mu dded by torrents in spring. He 
wanted gardens and a fine dairy and a half-dozen good horses. 
His dream vra** of a fafm wkich could survive, cut off from 
all the rest of the^earth, which was in itself a small world 
complete and abov e e all else independent. # 

r So one fine morning in June he set out from Sacramento 
to find the country of which he dreamed. He had his pony 
and one hundred and forty dollars in his pocket. He was 
young and powerful* with a colossal strength and vitality, a^nd 
he was free — free as few'men have ever been before and as 
fewer men will ever be again. Befor£ him lay a >jast country, 
rich with mines and fertile prairies, crossed by great rivers, 
filled with virgin* forests. It was his for the taldng. When- 
ever he chose to stop he might claim for himself an expanse 
of land bigger than many a kingdom. For, days he rode and 
for weeks and for months acA>ss Nevada and Utah, where the 
Mormons had settled by the G$eat Salt Lake, across a corner 
of Nevada, over the endless fertife flatifess of Nebraska, over 
the rich prairies of Iowa and Indiana, always east. It was a 
calm and beautiful journey. He hid no troubles ,with Indians. 
He saw bison cover the prairies ip thousands apd flocks of 
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wood pigeons which datkened the sky. Sometimes he met 
wagoi! trains hound for the Far West with men and women 
who wondered at him for returning firom the Promised Land. 
He rode for three thousaryl miles and he was not tempted 
until he peached a corner of Iowa, where the low wooded hills 
and the jtreams tempted him. There he lingered for three 
days, riding tlu% way and that over Indian trails and the Beds 
of streams, bumn the end he found tAat this was not quite 
what he squ^ht, and he went on his way again across the 
flatness o£ Southern Indiana and Illinois, and presently one 
evening in late October he came at dusk to a town which lay 
in thfi midst of a smiling fertile country wh^re already the 
forest had bee&i clcaje^awa^ and. t the corn stood in shocks ift 
the fields where once the 9a ks and maples had grown so close 
that in summer the sun never ifeactfed the earth. Ffehad still 
a few dollars left and one of them he spent for supf>er and 
bed in an hotel called the Wciler Hojj^. It was a building of 
brick which stood near the hay scales in ailittle square filled 
with trees and the proprietor was a big blofid plump man who 
spoke with a Swiss accent. The supper was excellent and the 
bed soft and big enough for him to stretch his full six feet 
four. . 

• % 

In the morning when he wakened he knew that he ha^ 

come home. This was the land for which hp had been 
searching and here* he would stay. 

Looking out of the window of his bedchamber, he saw a 
small square, for all the world like 'ihe squares of a New Eng- 
land town. In the ceAtre there was a little park filled with 
trees lefj standing from the virgin fewest, beeches and oak 
and maples all growing together amiably an$l jjruned into the 
deceqf order which the soul of Jamie demanded. On the 
street which surrounded the square were shops and houses 
built of a great variety of materials but possessing a unity in 
the thrift and neatness of theicappearance. At one end stood 
the courthouse, a buMding <*>f brick with a dignified portico 
of white columns, and at the <jther the Methodist Church, also 
of brick, flat, even and sitnple, more like a New England 
meeting-house thAi an e^fice dedicated to the worship of a 
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highly emotional sect. Between th 1 two there were houses 
built of clapboard in the New England mangier with bow- 
windows on the second story where housewives could sit 
while darning and witness the tragic in the square ; and there 
were houses of brick, flat, retiring and discreet wit|j shallow 
steps of white scoured stone in the manner of Jamie’s own 
coilntry ; and there were even two log hou§£s, Ane of them 
partly covered by clapboards which were lelL from the days 
when the Town was only the Village. Of settlement 
where the Colonel and $he Jesuit walked in the frosty moon- 
light, nothing remained but the trees. But of that other new- 
comer, Benth^m, the pgdlar, there was rich evidence. On 
^he opposite side of the square 1 front tljp Weller House the 
ground floors of three adjoining hpuses had been made over 
into a single shop. The‘whbJe front had been painted red 
and infold letters one read “ Bentham's Great Bazaar. House- 
hold Goods . Hardware c^d Miscellany .” For Jamie, looking 
out of the windoev ol the Weiler House, it was the only 'dis- 
cordant note. Something about it looked wrong. 

It was onlyi seven o'clock, but in the little square people 
were already stirriwg, and as*, he stood watching, the sight of 
them gave him comfort because they were so different from 
{he wild people he r had been accustomed to seeing in Sacra- 
mento andjSan Francisco. They seemed red and plump and 
prosperous. A farmer drove his load of^iay on to the weigh- 
ing scales before tlje Court House and Jamie saw that the 
hay was of a good green, col Aui*and the horses were plump 
and shining. « 

'When he had eateft a big breakfast in the tap-room of the 
Weiler Hous^wjth the fat Mrs. Weiler standing by his side 
to see that he approved, he set out to explore the little^own. 

It was compact and neat, sheading itself f pver the low hills 
and shallow valleys. It wa & only forty years old, yet it had 
a settled look. That the New^Englanders had given it with 
their solid modest houses set ba*k froifc the street in gardens 
planted with lilacs and syringas and candleberry bushes. The 
elms and maples planted on thl borders of # J:he principal 
streets already arched them over. ^ Their leaves, yellow and 
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red and purple, strewed t&e gutters and the wooden sidewalks. 
The people he encountered looked soyd, contented, prosper- 
ous and neat, as citizens of a solid community should look. 
On Elm Street he discove^d a church, handsome and new, 
and largq^out of all proportion to the rest of the buildings in 
the town*. It stood back from the street in a kind of park 
surrounded f byJ*wn and trees with two wide flights of stbne 
steps leading d3wn to the level of the street. It was built of 
red brick #ut^ Gothic windows and a spire which was the 
highest Jamie had ever seen. It belonged to the New Eng- 
landers, the Congregationalists. It was a church built for 
the future, for no matter how large^the town, became, there 
would never lie ne<jj !>f a large* church. It was as if th^ 
New Englanders said, Tfnis is the Western Reserve which 
belonged to New Englanders •ana* will for ever belong to 
them.” Jamie walked round it twice in admiration ai?d awe. 

When at last he returned to Mair^ J^reet which led down 
the gentle hill toward the marshes, he d^covcted another 
building as fantastic as the church. It stood on one of the 
low hills which rose from the swamps made by Toby’s Run 
where it appeared to grow undecided as to its course and took 
to wandering here and there among reeds and willows. It 
was a huge house of an architecture the like of which Jamifc 
had never encountered in all his wanderings. It ^vas built of 
red brick and had Qothic windows and doors pointed at the 
top with small coloured panes of glass se*in about the edges. 
It had a great piazza along one i sido*with a balustrade of iron 
cast in a design of grapts and leaves (for Jamie overcome by 
curiosity ^>oldly crossed the artificial causeway which had been 
built across the marsh to connect the propeijy ^vith the high 
road fading to the north and took to examining the place at 
a close range). 'Jhere were workmen about, some planting 
trees and some engaged in whitewashing cast-iron copies of 
ancient Greek statues which Ijad been set up here and there 
in the parjc surroundAg thiJ* house. At the rjoor there was 
already a mounting block and^a hitching ring held in the out- 
stretched hantj of an^Eros nAde of cast-iron and whitewashed. 

As Jamie wandAed further he came upon the stales and 
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quarters for the servants attached t<$ the house by g wooden 
trellis painted white, pandering inside he saw the fivi boxes 
built to stable horses ^lich must have been of royal blood, 
and when he had finished he returned again to gape at the 
splendid house with its Strawberry Hill Gothic windows and 
gables. 

t^hen he approached one of the workme*y»inc!' asked who 
owned the house he learned that it was a man called Doctor 
Trefusis, about whom he could learn nothing ^htfever. He 
was a new-come* . N crone knew whence he cam^ or who he 
was. The house, said the workmen, was already called by 
some “ Trefusis Folly ”#and by others “ Trefusis Castld,” but 
*no one knew why the builder ha'fi chAse? so lAzarre a site for 
so splendid a house. f f 

And ,Tamie himself nevtr discovered why until years after- 
ward ^hen Doctor Trefusis became his brother-in-law and 
great friend, and he fpiyid that tF/e big strange house was no 
more curious thfin the character of the Doctor himself. 


When he returned to the hotel Jamie asked where he might 
find work. He w^s no longer a boy, he felt hinjself already 
/niddle-aged and experienced, and he had always known his own 
mind. He knew it now, and set himself at once to thrusting 
down roots in this country which he hadtchosen for his own. 

Weiler, the innkeeper, said that old Colonel MacDougal 
was looking for men. fie was, he said, the first gentleman 
in the county and he never had enough men to run his place, 
not because he was a* hard master, but because tfie yien were 
for ever gettirg married and going on land for themselves or 
leaving for the west where there was more room. H<* could 
not, said the Swiss Weiler, fiffd a better pla^e than that of the 
old Colonel. He had knowfi him since the day he came into 
the county. The Colonel hafl spent his first night in the 
new county iff Weiler’s own tsfrejn. * And then Jie winked 
and added that the Colonel s/ill had left two marriageable 
daughters. They were, he implUd, chopsey a?d had already 
turned £own many offers. 
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So Jarr^e thanked himPand taking his pony and his pack 
set out* for the*MacDougal place threj miles to the west of 
the town. He rode through one little^ralley and then through 
another and as he came on (> higher ground he caught sight 
of a»white»rambling house and a big grey barn set among trees 
on the top of a low hill half a mile from the high road, and 
when he came Wthe lane he turned in, Riding all the way* to 
the house in admiration of the fine avenue of trees, of the 
corn which* str?od in shock and the fine cattle which raised 
their head^to stare at him as he passed. This was the sort 
of farm of which he had dreamed, but as he rode over the 
brook *and the steep part of the land to the white house, he 
dared not to hd^e that one day thil land and house and brook* 
would be his for ever. - # 

The Colonel, he discovered, *was* a spry, lean o!d.*nan of 
eighty-six, dressed in old-fashioned, snuif-coloured clothes 
with silver buttons and he &ore his #h\fi grey hair long and 
neatly dressed with a bow at the back of hj^head like one or 
two old men Jamie remembered l^avin^; seen on the streets of 
Chester when he was a boy. His eyes twinkled when he 
talked to Jamie and before ten ifiinutes hacl passed they had 
made their bargain and Jamie, wondering, put up his pony 
in the vast grey barn and came in to sit down at noon dinner* 
with the Colonel and his family. r - 

The family consisted of two unmarried daughters, Maria 
and Jane, and one of the jyiarjied daughters, Esther, Mrs. 
Widcome by name, who was on a Vfcit. The Colonel’s wife 
Susan, the pjump, vain,*good-natured Susan, was not there, 
for she h%d been dead these ten years, having fallen down the 
stairs and died in 2 fit brought on by her vast obesity, Mrs. 
Widcojme was a plump young woman of twenty-five or six 
with a humorous knocking manner. Jane was the youngest, 
and just eighteen, having been*born when her father was 
nearly seventy years old. Shecesembled the Colonel, having 
the same fi*»e small heac?an^ splendid Roman no je. It was her 
nose which gave her a dominating expression and spoiled her 
looks. JamieJookejJ uponfhem all' perhaps with the advice 
ofthetavern-keepei^in his giind, and his choice fell il^on the 
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third sister Maria. She was as smAl as he was large, as deli- 
cately made as he was^ierculean, as feminine Ls he wa i virile. 
By the middle of dinnA he saw that Mrs. Widcome was not 
the sort of woman to please him even if she had been un- 
married, for she mocked and made a joke of everything ^and 
even baited the dignified old gentleman at the head of the 
table on his old-fashi,oned manners and clothac. ' She was too 
smartly dressed and clearly she was vain and extravagant. 
Indeed she was a little like her mother, SusaA, stfve that she 
had wits and a brain tfhere poor Susan had had^neither the 
one nor the other. And the youngest sister Jane was clearly 
not for him. * He could not stomach arrogance in a female, 
tiand one had only to glan«e at ’Jane ’to « ee htr pride and in- 
dependence. But Maria had a sweetness and a gentleness 
about her, and as she looked^at him shyly and with so much 
earnestness in her blue eyes, he began to fall in love with her. 
Here was a woman wh«i found Iffe as tremendous and serious 
a thing as he hirrteplf found it. There was no mocking in her 
nor any pride. He knew {hat he would have fallen in love 
with her no rliatter where he saw her, whether she had been 
the Colonel’s daughter oi*" the chambermaid in Weilcr’s 
Tavern. She wa^- he thought, like a violet, and having in 
•ihim a rich strain of religion he began to wonder at the Pro- 
vidence which had brought him through the perils of yellow 
fever and shipwreck, of hunger and tfcirst and fire, to find 
her at last sitting ^opposite {firry 

And as he ate, he wa? overcome with shyness not only at 
the mocking gaze of Mrs. Widcome} but also by the fineness 
of the silver and the linen that bedecked the big tab\e. In his 
father’s housfc there had been no money lasted on what the 
elder Ferguson called “ fripperies ” and in his wanderings he 
had eaten with whatever implements he foi*nd at hand, some- 
times with his fingers. The young giant sitting there at the 
fine table felt twice his great siz<?. All his fingers were thumbs. 
When he spoke he blushed and ftiu^nb/ed his word® and Mrs. 
Widcome chuckled and continued to make mock of him. 

There was nothing reAiarkablS in the/act that the Colonel 
asked tfe young man he had just« engage!! as a^hired man to 
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sit at the ^me table with ’turn and his daughters. There was 
also present a big plain girl called Sally^Blaine, who carried in 
the food and then sat at the table with the others to consume 
it. It was the custom of tb» county and the young men who 
cam e to viork for the Colonel were no fly-by-night labourers, 
wastrels, !$ere to-day and gone to-morrow. Most of them 
had come inifo tk§ new country to make t^eir fortunes. Most 
of them would settle there and help to populate it and mould 
its history. % Certainly there were wasters among the new- 
comers anc^ knaves and vagabonds, b%t the bid Colonel had 
lived long and shrewdly and considered himself a judge of 
men, atid it was seldom that he macic a mistake. It was a 
custom to the Iflcing %£ ilie C($lonea It was part of his philo-# 
sophy that work was honourable and that a good worrjr 
should know equality with his* maSter. It was parr, of his 
dream of this new country that it should be like this— a life 
simple and direct, in whkn^ood cit^yis, no matter what 
their station under any other scheme yt 9 things, should 
respect each other and live in a state of absolute democracy. 
There had been for him disappointments erJbugh in the 
new country. There were casef enough bf greed and dis- 
honesty anc^ inhumanity, infections whifh somehow had 
been transported by the emigrants into his paradisaical i 
wilderness, but on his own domain he could at least create 
and practise the idcmls of a genuine pastoral democracy. 
There were those in the cputjty who mocked him, but 
the mockery of small men did not nfuch annoy the Colonel, 
for he had ^been the Ariend of great men like Jefferson 
and John^Randolph of Roanoke. Behind him lay the solid 
charm and civilization of the Eighteenth Century and before 
him foj ever hovered the dream of a new world carved out 
of the wilderness v*hich should be Utopia. Between the two 
he sat secure, armoured as well by*a gentle contempt for those 
who stooped to greed and trickery and mischief. Wealth 
helped to preserve his iitusi^n#, for there still remained enough 
of the fortune brought from Maryland to permit him when 
his dream was ^hreat^ned by^reality to reinforce and prop up 
the corners of the breaking edince. 
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In his heart he must have been altyare that already the false 
security of a century ^hich was gone lay grswely threatened. 
He must have known vhat the day would surely come when 
it was no longer possible to liveathus lavishly as a gentleman 
landowner in a tradition which was becoming rapidly as re- 
mote as the shepherds in the “ Faerie Queene.” He did sus- 
pect, for again and ^gain in the brown-pap*^, dittry which he 
still kept in the good Eighteenth-Century manner, he recorded 
his doubts, as well as his anxiety for some6ne*to carry on 
when he was dead the ‘pastoral, faintly idyllic wo^Jd which he 
had created out of the forest. 

At first he- had believed in his only son, but as the son 
* Samuel grew through adolescence into fcoyh(!>od, the old man 
saw that surely his hope was barren. Sam would never be 
the one to carry on the Farm. He had no love for the land 
nor any feeling for it. He was airy and erratic and loved a 
good prank better £hfn his slipper. Ruefully the Colonel 
saw that althoifgh the giddy Susan had been fine breeding 
stock in the way' of vigour and health, she had transmitted 
her levity and vanity as well as her vitality and high spirits. 
Sam had all the^ tastes of a* dandy. It was a pity, for his wits 
were good enough, even though they went off like fireworks 
in fantastic dreams and enthusiasms and a passion for devising 
all manner of useless mechanical contrivances — rocking chairs 
-which rocked themselves when you sac in them and churns 
for the dairy which operated r by r a windmill fan set in the roof. 
And he had fantastic dl earns about discovering the secret of 
perpetual motion. “ No” the Colcfnel records wearily, “ Sam 
is flighty and irresponsible and gay and in many way £ more like 
another daughter than a son y and God knows , I have had enough 
daughters And then when Sam married an heiress, the 
daughter of the banker Hastings, the oilman knew that he 
was lost, and in the worsf way, for he went to work airily 
in the bank and joined the forces of “ that confounded upstart 
Hamilton 

And then one day he notes^in his diary the one consolation 
of his sad state. ‘ It is a line Written hjjn fropi New Mexico 
by his 'old friend the Jesuit — a spying which he found in that 
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new country, so different Irom the middle-western Utopia of 
the Colonel’s. The Spanish ” wrote Father Duchesne, “ have 
a saying * The children of great lovers are always girls / 77 and after 
noting it down, the Colonel jiclearly pleased by the consoling 
adage, sought to prove its truth by the experiments he him- 
self has conducted with his own pigs and rabbits. 

“ Agreatlovertf he writes clearly with sltisfaction, at eighty- 
three, “ must by % the nature of things be sensual , and a man who is 
sensual must-have a taste for good food and good drink as well as 
pretty wo met* In my experiments I have Observed in every case that 
the offspring of overfed males and females are in a high proportion 
females , and in tfye c^nv^rtf sen^e, the offspring of 'undernourished 
mates has a likelihood % be of the male sex. N.B. — Herein per - 4 
haps lies the truth of the supers titiep tbgt in time of war only male 
children are born ” 

Whatever he observed, Whatever Jegend was told him, 
whatever old wives’ tale was repeated in his presence, had to 
be turned over and over in his mind in the light of reason. 
In the beginning of that new century when religion and senti- 
mentality were in fashion, when Huxley and“Darwin were still 
little boys vgth prominent foreheads, the foloncl had clung 
to the Eighteenth-Century habit of mind as he clung to his 
old-fashioned snuff-coloured clothes with silver buttons. 
And now when he was old, a new light had risen on the 
horizon. He had been a child of Voltaira»and Rousseau and 
he lived long enough to have witnessed the first faint stirrings 
of the Twentieth Century. In his diary he wrote, “ I have 
received thi<g day from London ‘ The Voyage *of the Beagle 7 and the 
‘ journal of a Naturalist 7 by Charles Robert Ijawin.” They 
went t<* join the library which he kept in the “ dark room 77 
with his collection* of flint arrowheads and dried botanical 
specimens and glacial fossils afid polished stones which 
existed in such abundance orchis farm. 


w 

It may havejDeen tjiat as tfle Colonel sat that fine October 
day looking across hfs well-J^den table at the young mat oppo- 
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site, he regarded him with his shalp blue eyes in ^he light of 
science and reason, qpingled a little with a dubious 'sense of 
providence. Here was the kind of young man he had been 
hoping for, big, virile, healthy, cwith honesty and naivete in 
his glowing blue eyes. Here was a young man cvho could 
carry on what he had created. He would breed strapping 
grandchildren like f himself who could tak^ o^er the Farm 
when he had gone the way the Colonel himself must go before 
long, and miraculously he was a Scotchman. «r 

Jamie Ferguson stayed on. He never again l<jjft the Farm, 
save for three restless years, and in the end he returned to it 
to die. 

In June of the next yea* he niarrieu tjpe modest quiet young 
woman who sat opposite him between the proud sister and 
the mpcking one. 

THe daguerreotypes taken the day before their wedding, 
Johnny saw long aft^r/i/ard. Tney were individual portraits, 
touching to looW upon and a little awesome. In them Jamie 
Ferguson sat bolt upright in all his enormous vigour, his big 
hands placed awkwardly on his bony knees as if the fine 
clothes in which c he found himself on that occasion were un- 
natural and suffocating, lie fills the whole o^al inside the 
tiny tinsally frame as if he longed to burst from it and breathe 
freely. J^is heavy coat strains across the muscles of his great 
chest, revealing a waistcoat sprigged wcth comically feminine 
flowers, and his red hair is worn long, covering his ears and 
combed into a great “ ( roacfi on the top of his head. His 
red beard, of which he was clearly proud, is magnificent. 

‘ The nose is rather \>nub, the eyes fierce, and the rnouth full 
and sensual subdued as if by an heroic effort. From the 
discoloured old picture he stares out, fiercely challenging the 
world with all the fire and*conviction of <4 a youth supremely 
confident. It is the portr&t of one who expected constantly 
to be contradicted, who was^orn seeking an argument, who 
enjoyed a battle and who witl.o^t cbnstant struggles .would 
have pined away from boredom. 

Far better the’ little gilt frAhe suit^ the portrait of the 
Colonel's daughter Maria. Priiply she t sits within its oval. 
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her terribly capable little l!ands folded on the sprigged satin 
of her lap. Her* dress is full and plain spve for the lace at the 
wrists and throat and she wears a little bonnet trimmed with 
ostrich tips and tied under bJtr chin. The bonnet gives her 
a rather ridiculous dressed-up appearance, because there is so 
little of coquetry in the serious, sensitive young face. It 
would have suif^ji better her mother, Su^an. She is neither 
plain nor beautiful, yet in the face there is the beauty which 
Providence '§0 barely gives to women of perfect features — a 
beauty of th^ spirit which has abandoned vanity if it ever knew 
it, and which at eighteen understood that life was a tremen- 
dous business. For this was no fly^fey-night aiariiage. It 
was sober and Serioi*— the founding of a dynasty. 


The cabin built on the hill during the first summer By the 
Colopel and Jed and Heniy lAd long grown two wings 
so that the Colonel’s wife and children might fiave the privacy 
of a gentleman’s family. The cabin now hacl a floor of wood, 
sawn at van Essen’s Mills, and its wa!ls were plastered and 
because it was a big room it wa^used as the common-room 
where the faultily and the hired men and JJally Blaine sat in 
the evenings. Here Jamie and Maria were married by the 
Presbyterian minister beneath the yoke which the q^ten, Buck 
and Berry, wore when they came west from Maryland. It 
was covered with spice pinks^from the garden and hung sus- 
pended above the bride and* bridegroom. 

It was a great occasion and the farmers and their families 
came fron^ all parts of the county to eat^and drink and cele- 
brate, and among them there were many Sco^s.® At the end 
of the day Jamie and his bride were put to bed in the old 
Scottish manner ajjd left alone fcy the wedding guests, who 
returned to their eating and drinking until daylight. 

There was no honeymoon^ for it was midsummer and 
already the* hay stood \ea^y *to be cut and tl*e wheat was 
turning yellow in the broad fields below the house. In mid- 
summer the eafth cajinot be *1 eft untended, least of all by a 
bridegroom who hfmself grants sons. And the n<%xt day 
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work was begun on a new wing k> the old cabir^ which was 
to house the family ^>f Jamie and Maria. it, like the other 
wings, joined itself to the cabin and as it rose the last window 
of the old log-house disappeared, and it became known as 
“ the dark room,” abandoned now save as a mus«Aim for the 
Colonel’s flints and fossils and books and as a repository for 
the cloaks and furs^and hats on the occasi«p df great family 
gatherings. 


Now that he had a proper son, the Colonef left off the 
management, of the Fym, and lost himself more and 'more in 
his books and curiosities# SdmetiAie^ dry*knd spare in his 
old-fashioned clothes, he made a,, round of the Farm on foot 
accompanied by two of thrte big sheepdogs. He began to 
forgdt the world and let it slip past him, for the time had 
come when it no logger mattered to him whether men ( were 
Jeffersonians cfc Hamiltonians, Whigs or Federalists or 
Democrats. He' no longer watched with mild dismay the 
changes in «the couiity and the state. Fie found more 
interest in one orchis mirabit hr, poking its mauve head through 
the dead leaves" o£ the thicket, than in all the affairs of men. 
It was only when men began to talk hotly of the slave ques- 
tion that Jhe opened his blue eyes and seemed once more to 
feel the old fire alight inside his soulu He had a plan and 
it was simple enough. It was the plan he had himself carried 
out. There would be fco problem if slave-owners gave their 
slaves the freedom which was the bright of every man, but 
since man was a cahtankerous animal, it was Ixkqly that the 
Government vfould have to buy the freedom of the niggers. 

But there was no man to agree with him. The^e were 
some who believed in slavery and others who held that it 
should be abolished by for dfc. In the latter party, the leaders 
were the New Englanders wjfiom he had always held in con- 
contempt ; bfit among them vtos ^s bwn son-in ? ]aw, Jamie, 
dogmatic, hot-headed and jvilful. The old man argued 
for a time because he had alf/ays loved argument, but he 
found <no satisfaction in arguiqg wittf* Jamie, who never 
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troubled tc^ invoke logic o^ reason, but relied wholly upon 
righteous emotion and “ moral ” la-jp. Jamie did not 
understand the pleasure and the intellectual exercise to be 
had in a good complicated argument. He only believed in 
“ shouting* down,” and because he had the strongest lungs 
and the most powerful voice, there was no one in the county 
who could witfJy&nd him. 

So in the end, the Colonel forgot even slavery and Abolition 
and turned 2»wa$ his eyes when his son-in-law began to shelter 
escaping slaves on their way to Canady in defiance of all law 
and civilized order. He pottered about his orchard and 
among his herbs and bad outlandish plants sent from all over 
the world for ffis gaiden. § 1 

He lived to see two grandsons born, the children of Jamie, 
as stout and healthy as their fattier and well able to carry on 
the Farm when Jamie himself had grown old and began in 
his tyrn to potter about. AiTd he savibis daughter Jane, the 
proud one, married to the rich and mpAcrious Doctor 
Trefusis and go to live in Trefusi^ Castle ; and then one day 
they heard the sheep-dogs barking an*d Mariaf leaving her 
babies in alarm, ran toward ^;he sound and found the 
Colonel lying on his back, dead, under tb$ trees in the far 
end of the orchard. 

Just beyond the vegetable garden on a little knoU*above the 
brook there was a buying ground established long ago when 
there was no graveyard in t^e gounty ani the Colonel was 
the Squire. Here beneath a carpet of periwinkle lay his wife 
Susan and a dpzcn men, ^omen and children who died when 
the counttjy was still a wilderness, and lierc they buried the 
Colonel in the midst of his own land a hundred paces from 
the rambling white house and on the edge of the garden he 
had loved. With^Jiim they busied the Eighteenth Century 
which somehow he had manageef to carry on so far beyond 
its time. Jamie and the Nineteenth Century came into their 
own, for Jlamic wa s ^s fnifch the Nineteenth, muddled, 
vigorous, uncivilized and ardent, as the Colonel had been the 
Eighteenth, 
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By the time Jamie Ferguson wks thirty he wast one of the 
important men in th^ county. He had inherited the prestige 
of the Colonel which' descended upon his shoulders rather 
than upon those of the Colonels giddy son Samuel, but to 
that prestige he brought qualities of his own, far fhore suited 
to the times and the community than those of the old- 
f&hioned Colonel J-iad been. In Jamie F^>uson there was 
none of the old gentleman’s cynicism. Jamie Ferguson 
always believed in a thing or did not believe irf it and there 
was none of the weakness which accompanies a tempera- 
ment given to doubt and questioning and intellectualism. 
Like the Colonel, he « had dreams of a fine new world, but 
he was for ever seeking « to hammer #>:hem* into reality by 
the sheer force of his own physical strength and immense 
vitality. 

THe Colonel had always been a “ gentleman.” He loved 
his land and would, nrver havfr lived in any city, but hr was 
never like Jamie, a part of it. Jamie in the mere necessity 
for physical activity coulcl^ never, like his father-in-law, have 
remained apr-.rt, surrounded by books and specimens, simply 
supervising thQ work. F6t his temperament it was a neces- 
sity that he shoulfl take part, helping with the ploughing and 
threshing, the harvest and the milking. He had to have the 
feel of tl?e earth on his big freckled hands. The Colonel 
had been a squire. Jamie was a fartner. 

And it was go^d luck tlyit brought to the Farm a farmer 
rather than a squire, forgave in the parts of the country where 
there were slaves, the day of the squire was already drawing 
to an end when the Colonel died. When his will was read 
and his est* ter sett led, they discovered that the old philo- 
sopher must have known that the life he had loved' on the 
shores of Chesapeake Bay was doomed, t Even in this new 
county it was no longer possible to live in style, leaving the 
Farm to the care of others.c When the estate was settled, 
they found that for a long tim£ hf had been selling property 
in the east bit by bit in orde^that he might live until the end 
of his life in the old-fashioned iftanner. < Horses and servants, 
even though they were “ hired % young people who sat at 
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the same table, cost monJy, and the Farm for a long time 
before his death^had not made profits lrjrge enough for that. 

Jamie and Maria kept the Farm as the Colonel had directed 
in his will, but they were forcetl to borrow money on mortgage 
in order tt> adjust the inheritance of the old man’s other 
children. c At thirty Jamie became a proprietor on his own, 
with the Farm'Y! had dreamed of, a v^ife whom he wor- 
shipped, and four children the oldest of whom was nearly 
seven and i$i need of education. 

Unlike th,e cultivated Colonel whd 3 believed mildly that 
education corrupted the natural man, Jamie, who had never 
had much schooling, regarded learning with an exaggerated 
awe. (The Colfenel kimseif, with hts books and fine language „ 
and his letters in French from airiest in Mexico, had always 
filled him with awe.) Indeed, Jafnie was, in his way, a 
symbol of the inflated reverence for schools and academies 
and universities which caused them ti raring up like mush- 
rooms everywhere in the middle-western cointry during the 
second half of the Nineteenth Ceptury. The whole inflated 
mass of educational institutions was b&rn of a generation or 
two which like Jamie had had little opportunity for education 
and so sought exaggerated advantages for^heir children and 
grandchildren. 

At eighteen Jamie had gone into the world abandoning 
all further hope of schooling. He could read and write and 
he had an elementary knowl^dgp of mathematics, and a Cal- 
vioistic training, the results of whidb he jettisoned later as 
nonsense, fjumbly he r| hever saw that within himself lay 
the greatest and surest means of securing an education. He 
never saw that his own passionate curiosity aW»t everything 
in the world and his own hunger for knowledge was a better 
means than all the professors and academies in the world. 

He created his own curriculifm, books and papers and 
articles dealing with biology ard chemistry and botany which 
all had to d« with the elrth^wlfich he loved. Irnthe few hours 
a day he had left from the stiff‘s ob of running a big farm and 
bringing up a Jarge family Hfe read anything and everything. 
It would havf beeri*impos%ble for him to have gonemnedu- 
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cated because he could not help^ himself. His ipassion for 
knowledge was likefi disease. In his own*field — the world 
of agriculture and horticulture and bee-keeping and stock- 
breeding — he possessed a knof/ledge and experience which 
was intensely practical and unsurpassed by any tnan in the 
whole county. His best work was done in the days before 
tfiere were government experimental farnA/fcnd departments 
of agriculture specialists. The Colonel’s farm under his 
guidance became a practical experimental static/a in itself. 

Nevertheless, his Social conscience, always, concerning 
itself with his duties to the state which he idealized as much 
as the Colonel but i & quite a different way, was troubled 
steadily by problems of education. When # nis first children 
were reaching school age, the problem was solved by the 
travelling schoolmaster — ad institution never very satisfac- 
tory in a social sense and very spotty as to results. A group 
of neighbouring farjn^ts bandeti together and engaged a, man, 
sometimes youfc^, sometimes old, usually shiftless, to under- 
take the instruction of their children. For a period covering 
most of tha winter, ‘he went from house to house in the 
community spending a fefr weeks in each and holding his 
classes in whatever house he was boarding at t the moment. 
It was a bad system — good enough to teach reading, writing 
and arithmetic, but beyond that of very little use. Even then 
it sometimes failed, for the travelling schoolmaster was a 
dubious quantity,*and as oftp n js not was lazy and sometimes 
drunken and immoral. 1 " Occasionally a good one appeared, 
but inevitably in that new countity so full of, opportunity, 
any man of energy quickly abandoned school teaching for 
work more«»pmfitable. They came and went, leaving very 
little impression. But what troubled Jamie most <was the 
fact that under this system *he poorer children of the county 
received no education whoever and grew up without learn- 
ing to read or write, into #*hat romanticized and pathetic 
product of ^American civilisation *known as c“ the poor 
white.” ii 

It was the farmers who Jed In the i^ovement and not the 
townspeople, who already had /heir sthools, The whole 
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tuing begar* with a committee of which Jamie was elected 
chairman. Other committees were forirjed in other counties, 
and presently school-houses began to appear here and there 
in the county, and at last it 1 became a State affair and the 
problem ofi illiteracy was banished from the rich and pros- 
perous sta&e of Ohio. Jamie remained president of the 
county school* b&afcd for two decades and^at last when he was 
superseded it was by a town man. It was a sign of the times. 
The town h:nd bfcgun to dominate the county, and with the 
town came politics, and in all that paruof thti* state the good 
citizens unused to barter and compromise began to vanish 
into the background. The ColonePsr* dream of a pastoral- 
agricultural woiid ir% v^hich the ^Natural Man ruled had ^ 
faded for ever before he died beneath the influence of emi- 
grants like the pedlar Silas BentfiamJ and now Jamie’s ideal 
of a genuine democracy, honest and simple and practical, was 
going the same way. 

At the time the first county school-houses tame into exist- 
ence there was no such thing as a high school, and to meet 
the needs of an education which went bey ond* reading and 
writing and arithmetic, Jamie and a dozen other farmers set 
about buildiqg an academy. For a time^here w r as a long 
dispute whether the Academy was to be placed in the town 
or in the village of Onara six miles away. Jamje and all 
other intelligent citizens knew that in the end it would be the 
railroads which would settle the relative importance of the 
half-dozen rival communities' in the bounty and they knew 
already that the second cf the great railroads was laying its 
iron rails through the town from the east to the far west. 
Some felt that this would be advantageous to the Academy, 
but another party, headed by Jamie with his old distrust of 
cities, believed that M after the second railroad came, the town 
would boom and with its growth *Vould come all the corrup- 
tion 'which went with cities and #iat the youth of the Academy 
would be submitted “ td alJ^minner of vice and V>ose living.” 
Jamie made speeches and wrot^ letters on the subject and in 
the end his party worj and thfc Academy was built at Onara. 

It was a large, square sipple building, severe and New 
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England in style, set back from tile road at the egd of a long 
avenue of trees. It^vas a first fumbling effort toward higher 
education and the curriculum included the Latin and Greek 
poets and other highfalutin ekgancies which in that world 
and time were of little value save to those few you-ag men who 
chose to be clergymen. The whole of the teaching was left 
to the three or four school teachers who v^Qre imported from 
New England and engaged to arrange and carry on the courses 
and they brought with them no new ideas nor a* ly very prac- 
tical ones, but insteaci^he first faint germs of a decay that was 
later to spread over their corner of the country. 

The Academy was rever very successful and its little board 
.of overseers had a hardotime' keeping, it out of bankruptcy, 
but it managed to struggle on for almost a decade. It had, 
howeyer, moments and hashes of glory. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson was driven over muddy roads from the town to 
Onara to lecture to 3n.au die net of farmers who had little need 
and less undemanding of the doctrines of transcentralism. 

Oliver Wended Holmes discoursed elegantly not upon the 
interesting rod valuable experiments he was making in the 
field of medicine, but upon this and that ; and.Bronson|Alcott 
talked of Utopia?, in a community which was q? near Utopia 
as any country has been before or since that day. That solid, 
prosperous, pathetically idealistic world had curiosity and a 
touching desire, once so typical of America, to learn, to grow 
and expand, not in the pocket-book, but in the mind and spirit. 
Its men did not leave .heir culture ” to their wives. They 
, too listened to lectures, not u£ on profits and business 
efficiency, but upon ethics and poets and philosophers. But 
it was a world, no*- yet old enough for Epictetus and Tacitus 
and high-flown philosophies. It was a Utopia in th$ making 
which had already failed, jdthough noop knew it save the 
Colonel in his grave under the tree planted by Johnny 
Appleseed. Whatever prot^ems it had were intensely prac- 
tical ones. oThere was still t«uo A mudi to be done. 

So quietly one June day, fhe last of the dry New England 
schoolmasters turned the key in the lpck aq$l scornfully set 
ofi fo; Massachusetts. His sofourn afcnong the barbarians 
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was ended a and it scared jnoccurred to him that one day not 
many years off, t}ie New England from yhich he came would 
cease to be of very much importance and that for good or 
bad this land of Philistines ' ;ould determine the politics and 
the thought and even the character of America as a nation. 

Thus elided the dream, conceived too soon by Jamie and 
his friends, that^the county should one day become the scat 
of a great university. The building at the end of the long 
avenue of tr^es jtood for nearly fifty years more, abandoned, 
with shattered, gaping windows. A ^second railroad came 
to the town and then another, and the village of Onara died 
like the Academy, overshadowed by tl^e city with its factories 
and hordes of dark foreign 'people. 


Elsewhere in the state sectarian colleges, deeply coloured 
by religious and emotional tenancies £nd very little by intel- 
lectual qualities, took root and made gre »t progress and 
became firmly established. It was a religxbus era. Only a 
decade earlier there had been a ^oloivy of Mqjmons a few 
miles away. Prophets sprang ^p everywhere, false and 
sincere, but always fantastic and not a little mad. Sometimes 
they were sexual athletes of astounding prowess and some- 
times they were ascetics with an insane passion for purity. 
There were within the borders of the state colonies of 
Shakers, Dunkards, Mennonitcs and a dqpen other sects of 
diverse origins and nationalities. .Religion and religious 
emotion took the place ,of theatres and cinemas. 

Of the mofe respectable sects, the Ccngregationalists and 
the Presbyterians were the strongest. Thg ^aptists had 
penetrated from the south and the Methodists, represented 
by several varieties, succeeded pn founding a prosperous 
college. The Roman Catholic uChurch had no foothold 
except in one or two places like Sandusky,,, where churches 
existed as survivals of* the r nssions established by adven- 
turous Jesuits a century earlier.^ Its growth came much later 
with the wave of immigrant Irish who built the railroads and 
the Poles and Italians 1 who worked the mills. At thgt time, 

/'i 
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on the eve of the Civil War, the vtaole county an<j, the whole 
state presented a r^ptous spectacle of Evangelism. One 
could get to Heaven in a hundred different ways, ranging 
from celibacy destined to end^in the extermination of the 
human race, to standing on the head or rolling frantically on 
the ground and frothing at the mouth — rites which usually 
ended in an increase, legitimate or othej^gei of the race. 
One had a great variety of choice. Almost every tem- 
perament could find a comfortable spiritual c$eed, or the 
solace of a reasonably physical mode of life. A few of the 
odd doctrines were highly sexual. 

But in the midst of^the riotous scenes there existfcd here 
^and there little groups Tyhose' live., qn thb , earth were so 
pleasant and so solid and satisfactory that they were content 
to live respectably in the-prcr*ent, turning neither to religious 
orgies- nor to a shadowy mystery which fixed the gaze upon 
an after life vividly described b/ hysterical preachers possess- 
ing no very deCnite information upon the subject, 'there 
were the Unitarians as always in a small minority, with their 
cold, intellecfpal creeds and their cousins, the Congregational- 
ists, but there were others -jwho remained unattached to any 
dogma, believing, if they ever thought of God, in something 
very close to the Deist doctrines of Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury. They worked and built and begot families and among 
them intelligence burned with a cle^r blue flame. They 
sought to glorify tjie mind, the body and the spirit with none 
of the vulgar humbug nvbicn hidd become so much a part of 
the teachings of the debased Christianity surrounding them. 
They sought to find their reward in good wo*rks upon this 
earth. Am<jng these were Jamie, who slowly abandoned his 
theologically implicated Presbyterian beliefs. His w^fe gave 
him no opposition. She w^s the Colonels daughter and she 
had never known any religious training save that of the philo- 
sopher. They, # like so many^ others about them, found life 
good, and thgy concerned theivselvesoonly over the problem 
of slavery, to which already ther£ seemed to be no way out 
save violence and. bitter tragedy. 

Ovej all the prosperous counpr and**>ver all the state as 
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over all th$ nation there blooded during that decade a sense 
of doom and foreboding, and a horrorfof something which 
hung invisible over the heads of man, woman and child — 
the worst and bitterest of dll wars. 

The Colonel had been aware of it, and after he was dead it 
troubled *his son-in-law Jamie as no other question ever 
troubled himfbtfiire or afterward. Alrpost always he was 
sure he was right. He never had doubts upon the necessity 
of public schoofs, nor suffrage for women, nor prohibition, 
but on the ^lavery question he found torn self* like other men 
far more trained and able although more ardent, in a quan- 
dary. j\s to slavery itself he had nc» doubts. He admired 
Emerson for hisPmotf^ Itand ind was for ever quoting him,* 
“ We must give up slavery or we must give up freedom. ,, 

I suspect that his doubts aros<? frclkn his distrust o£ New 
Englanders and their tradesmen motives and, although He was 
something of a fanatic himself, from fys fiislike of the frantic 
rantings of the more cranky Abolitionists. • And he was a 
Pacifist believing that wars solved nothing but only led to 
fresh wars, and whenever the qucstioif of aboli thing slavery 
by force came into discussion hft grew either fiery or per- 
plexed and sijent. But at the first whispejs of secession, he 
found the problem still further complicated and disturbed. 
Secession was unthinkable. It was not possible* to divide 
this country in which he had such a burning faith. That 
could never be. But when anyone suggested that if the 
Southern States chose to sece3e, there*was no way of stopping 
them save by force, he could find no answer. 

But in s^l his perplexity there was on£ question on which 
he stood firm, and that was the right of a t% honest man’s 
conscience and convictions over any law which was ques- 
tionable. When i^ came to the {problem of regarding slaves 
as chattels and those who aided tlftnj to escape as comparable 
to receivers of stolen property,, the old Calvinism rose and 
asserted its^f. * , 

On the next farm lived a patriarch called Job Finney. He 
was a Quaker ^nd lil^e Jamie a Pacifist and abhorred slavery, 
and like Jamie he h01d in egual contempt the hysteric#! New 
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England Abolitionists. He was^ very old man, f>ver eighty, 
who like the Colored had been a boy at the moment of the 
Revolution, but his liberalism was that of the Quaker, earnest 
and good and full of faith, rather than the faintly mocking 
liberalism descended from Voltaire and the encyclopedists. 

Slowly, step by step, old Job and young Jamie felt their 
way toward each other and the comman^icfea which was 
stirring in their brains. It was an idea shared by other men 
in the state, here and there, in every town* an<£ village, but 
there was netfd for ixaution since there were ? everywhere 
Copperheads and informers. But in the end, one evening in 
May, they made their .plans and Jamie went off on a mysteri- 
ous journey to the southern r pa rt the State. When he 
returned the plan was complete. The Farm became a 
“ station” of the Underground Railroad, and Jamie and Job 
Finnty became “ conductors.” From then on negroes began 
to arrive at the Fayh^ singly ^nd in pairs and in threes, to 
spend a night **or two and be sent on their way north to 
Canada and freedom. 

They wese i strange assortment, old and young, fat and 
thin, dark anch light. It chd not matter to Job Finney and 
Jamie that they were breaking the Fugitive; Slave Law. 
They were obeying the higher laws of humanity, of liberalism, 
laws for yvhich their hero Jefferson had always battled. If a 
parcel of professional windbags chos^ to pass laws which 
could not be enforced, it was no concern of theirs, nor of 
thousands of other citi^ins who J were breaking the same laws. 

At the Farm “ station ” they were aided by the women of 
Jamie’s family. Mkria saw to it that the escaped ^laves were 
well fed dufing their sojourn, and Jamie’s own sister some- 
times helped them north to the next “ station ” at Oberlin. 

Martha Ferguson was a fog handsome yeoman built like an 
Amazon and a fit sister to^he big Jamie. Like him she had 
red hair and white skin and^very bright blue eyes, and like 
him she had fled from the brufcil fevdfity of her Presbyterian 
father. She must have beep very happy at the Farm, for 
there she had the horses she loved anjl the freedom which 
until then she had never known.. She 4fras an active restless 
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woman anj! at the Farm site found plenty of occupation. It 
was inevitable tljat she should have beccyne a “ conductress ” 
of the Underground Railroad. In her wild . Amazonian 
nature there was much that wits masculine. She had immense 
physical strength and undertook a great many tasks which 
by convention were reserved for men. She took entire 
charge of the* c§l;#ing and the dairy and in her moments of 
leisure she broke the unruly colts to* bridle, saddle and 
harness, nof oAly for her brother Jamie, but for Doctor 
Trcfusis and some of the neighbours. $In a household where 
a new chilS arrived every eighteen months she was a gift 
trom Ood. She K^ime as expert as^i midwife and a nurse 
as she was at dmnghuf calves irjto the world. She was^ 
intelligent and knew how tp make a decision without fiddle- 
tuddlc. She was nineteen whefi silt fled from her father’s 
farm in Pennsylvania and she had many offers of mamage, 
made, I think, as much former extraordinary virtues as a 
farmer’s wife as for her good looks ; but she chose to 
accept none of them, perhaps because sWe was unwilling 
to surrender the independence sftie Ijnew in l^cr brother’s 
household. 

During the days of the Underground Railroad all sorts of 
strange people came to the Farm — wild Abolitionists who 
threatened by their rantings to undo the work of the Railroad, 
negroes who were frejgd men working for their people, other 
farmers who were “ conductors,” and oftyn enough federal 
agents and privately employed stave -iiunters who knew that 
something strange went at the Farm and at Job Finney’s 
place. Once^Jamie had a visit from Harriet Tubman, a big 
negro freed woman who was called “ Genera^ ” f Tubman by 
John Brown and “ Moses ” by her own people. She was a 
big fat negress witlj a jolly manner, but she had too a fanatic 
sense of having been called by God to lead her people out 
of the wilderness into Canaan^ She had ggeat intelligence 
and more tljan once oi&witteofr slave-hunters, from time to 
time she went into the south ^lone to aid slaves until they 
reached the borders of Ohio and Pennsylvania and were 
turned over to the <Jare of “ conductors.” Before tly Civil 
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War put an end to the Railroad, slie helped more f than three 
hundred negroes to jscape from the south. t 

The tradition of the Colonel continued as he would have 
wished. All of the strange profession of visitors, sometimes 
even the slave-hunters, for reasons of expediency were, fed 
and sheltered and sent on their way. 

There came a day in May when all the cou$tt$ysjlde was green 
and the fields were filled with new lambs and new calves. It 
was a Sunday, early, a little after dawn wiih tjjie dew still 
lingering in the hedgerows. Martha had been up for an 
hour. The cows were milked and turned back ifito the pas- 
ture and she had taken breakfast and coffee to three miserable 
jiegroes who lay hidden yi th€ gre& yiow •till twenty-four 
hours’ journey from freedom aryl safety, and as she came 
through the big doors &£ tlfls barn she saw moving toward 
her up the long lane under the locust trees the figures of two 
slave-hunters on hor^eljack, accompanied by their dogs. She 
had just time t& run to the house and tell Jamie the news. 
It was a sinister Sign that the hunters were about so early, 
for usually t^ey rose l'Jte add arrived only after warnings had 
been sent about and the bir^s they sought had flown. They 
must, Jamie and *his sister knew, have had exact news from 
. some Copperhead who knew of the negroes’ presence. 

Martha ^ctcd with that same decision which she used with 
a cow in trouble in her birthing. Shfc said to her brother, 
“ Ask them to breakfast. Pray and pray. Keep them there 
and leave the rest to «ie. f BiIt for God’s sake, pray and 
pray.” And with that she made hfr way behind hedgerows 
and outbuildings hidden from the sight of the Slave-hunters, 
back to thej^fn. 

Jamie went to the gate opening into the quadrangle and 
there met the two slave-hunjers. They were not very unlike 
the slave-hunters of “ Unci* Tom’s Cabin,” useless scoundrels 
out after a bowaty, and thej had dogs with them. Jamie 
received theyi with as soft Vojrds *as his violent nature 
allowed him to utter, and assuring them, with an odd com- 
bination of Calviilistic and Jesuitical conscience, that there 
were n f> niggers about, he blandly gavetthcm permission to 
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search eve^jr corner of hi/ farm. Then assuring them that 
their search wo^ld be useless he suggfsted that they have 
breakfast before they began. It was, he pointed out, rather 
a chilly May morning. Heimay too have dropped a hint 
that ihere were chicken and waffles to be had. The slave- 
hunters, seduced, took their horses to the hitching ring and 
went into^thi boase. 

There were eight others at the breakfast table — four 
children, tw€> hAed men, Maria and Great-Aunt Esther, who 
was making^one of her periodical visits. .$ Marili laid places for 
the two slave-hunters and Jamie seated himself opposite one 
of the windows which commanded a* view of the barn. It 
was his habit to^thani^CJbd fcfr HLs blessings, but this morn-^ 
ing the Grace was not shoij. It was a whole prayer, which 
rambled on indefinitely. He pfayetl for rain, for the new 
crops, for the souls of his neighbours, for a good harvest, for 
the souls of the slave-humersfand wh^n he had finished wuth 
the future, he thanked God for all the blcssitigs of the past, 
one by one, until a good half-hour had* been consumed. 
The breakfast began, a lavish feasf aftcf Maria’s Jieart, during 
which another full hour passed ^way. Cigars were smoked 
in the open # air, and at last the search bggan. The slave- 
hunters examined every inch of the house and the barn, 
thrusting pitchforks viciously into the hay which # they were 
too lazy to move. TJhey searched even the hedgerows and 
the thickets and never paused until they g^ve up at last and, 
cursing, set off down the lane 111 scenttd with locust blossoms. 
They knew from the behaviour of the hounds that the 
frightened niggers they sought had been there and were gone. 

When tney were well out of sight Martha, appeared sud- 
denly from the orchard. She had turned the trick neatly 
and did not choose, to appear untjl the slave-hunters, ignorant 
of her existence, had disappeared* While her brother made 
his. interminable prayer, she h^d entered th$ mows, roused 
the negroes from theif hi^in£-place and led rjiem through 
the mud of the barnyard down % the bed of the brook whither 
the hounds cquld n^>t track them, and through the thick 
woods to Job Fiitney’s jplace. Here the negroe$ were 
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placed in a load of hay and driVen by the venerable Job 
northward and into^an impenetrable thickpt-swamp, where 
' they passed the rest of that day and the following night 
before going on their way. 

Afterward Jamie learned that the unusual zeal* of the two 
slave-hunters arose from a special reward of three hundred 
dollars offered by the vindictive owner of fwo bf the escaped 
slaves. The negroes escaped to Canada, and long afterward 
one of them returned, an old man, to live iA? thf> town. He 
was called John Weljfierill. 

A month after the escape, Doctor Trefusis br&ught a new 
colt to the Farm to b$, broken and put in order. He was a 
r fine chestnut gelding and Martha Fetguson took him in hand. 
One Sunday morning the Doct9r came out to sec him put 
through his paces and stlbod leaning on the gate of the pasture 
while? Martha rode him round and round the field showing 
how well she had done her work. Then suddenly at the far 
end of the pasture tke*Doctor saw the colt stumble and' buck 
suddenly and hc'saw the rider, caught unawares, thrown to 
the edge of ^fie brookr Ffle waited for a moment, but she did 
not rise. The colt ran wildly round and round the field. 
When the Doctor crossed the long pasture he found her 
lying under the ancient willow tree. She v/as dead, with her 
neck broken by the fall. She was twenty-four when she died. 


On the eve of the Ciril $'ar*che county was no longer the 
wilderness into which the Colonel #had come full of imprac- 
tical hones. The fftrests had vanished and the 11 town sat sur- 
rounded by^ejtile, cultivated fields. Some of the Colonel's 
democratic hopes were already withered or dead, but the town 
still had none of the ugliness nor the corruption of a city. 
There were no peasants in the county ; there were only 
farmers who li^d well and spnt into the world families well- 
nourished to/:arry on the battks they^mad begum The town 
had not yet imposed itself upon the county ; it was merely 
a market-place where things were bought and sold. If the 
bizarrq, Doctor Trefusis was excluded Vnere was not an ab- 
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sen tee landlord in the cotinty nor any half-starved tenants 
settling upon lafid which grew poorer |nd poorer. The re- 
wards, the prestige, the government were utterly in the hands 
of the farmer. He knew tfcJb full dignity which is the right 
of the man who produced. In that part of the world the 
common man was not yet ignored. And each farm was in 
itself a world as nearly complete and self-sustaining as it is 
possible for such a small unit ever to be. As yet there were 
no tariffs tc*pr<Jtect the “ business man ” and “ infant indus- 
tries ” at the farmer’s expense. I • 

Even the labourer was well off. He did not receive a high 
wage, but everything was “ found ” ^nd what was paid him 
was his and herii^d i*u%ieed^o spend much of it. He was 
housed decently and he ha^ too the great privilege, incalcul^ 
able in money, of living in a patfiaruhal pastoral world where 
the dignity of labour was understood and where he shared 
the life of his employer ? id'i.is family. His food, his bed, 
his amusements, were the same as those of th* man who hired 
him and were largely provided by him. IrPthat the Colonel’s 
dream of a “ natural ” democra?y had come yue. 

But the seeds of change were already present and beginning 
to grow. The railroads had received concessions from the 
Government and in return were beginning mildly but surely to 
reward the people whose Government it was by extortion and 
thievery. Already tl^ere were three banks in the town, and 
bankers who went to State conventions tq arrange about the 
“ proper influence which mifst be brought to bear upon the 
legislature.” And Bentbam, the son of the New England 
pedlar with tne mule who interrupted the talk of the Colonel 
and the Jesuit long ago in the vanished bjo^khouse, had 
bought up all the available land about the town and was help- 
ing to organize the Republican party, both for a gain which 
was to come to him later on. Tlie shops and the banks were 
in the hands of New Englandgrs who all t(^o often went to 
the Congregational ClRirch ok Sunday and watered the milk 
and put sand in the sugar cluripg the week. The traditional 
figure of the ^ankee storekeeper did not, like “ Topsy,” just 
grow. 
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In the nation things ran smoothly enough save for the one 
great tragic problem* which could neither* be solved nor 
ignored. Congress had a few windbags but it still retained 
something of the old semi-aristocratic characteristics visioned 
by those founders of the American Republic who were, dis- 
ciples of the Eighteenth Century and talked much of the 
“ Natural ” man and his rights, but had iro&. }fet learned to 
trust the common people all the way. It had not yet attained 
new records in the world for bombast, demigAgerr and hypo- 
crisy. The politician pf the Middle West with his chicanery, 
his opportunism and his hypocrisy, born more of the times 
and the sketchy ethics, of a people greedy for quick*" riches 
^han of any individual baseness^ was 'oi^ly beginning to show 
Sis character. Ohio had not yet produced her array of weak 
presidents and corrupt, aftrogant and unscrupulous “ bosses.” 
It was'still the simple country of Jefferson and Jackson. The 
rule of Hamiltonian ideals had ribt yet brought its mess of fan- 
tastic troubles a^d tragedy. The “ big business men ” had 
not yet become Crods with clay feet. 

It was a ntpv county*, neifner too new nor too old, but like 
good wine at exactly the proper point. The hardships of the 
wilderness had vanished and the hardships of banjdng systems 
and industries which attracted all available labour to the cities, 
stock market depressions and wheat pools had not yet ap- 
peared on the horizon. In New England the machine was 
already beginning t;o dominate life, but in the Middle West the 
machine was still a long* way*offf If one had listened closely 
he might have heard its beginning# in the wheezing of the 
wood-burning locotfiotivcs which now passed through the 
town and in r tl^e clank of the first crude stamp for working 
iron set up in the shadow of Trefusis Castle, in the first tiny 
factory which manufactured, chains for th? well pumps, log- 
ging and the hoisting appaAitus of the farmers in the county. 
If one had looked inside thq brain of Samuel MacDougal 
the machine F’ould have been*»e^n cfeming to ljfe there, in 
one of the million small births that had begun to take place 
in the brains of hundreds and thousand| of rqen throughout 
the world — men with a gift for ^xperirrfenting and thinking 
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up tricky % contrivances wtaich with an uncanny intelligence 
performed the $vork of scores of iivin§ workmen, machines 
which took out of the hands of man the satisfaction of doing 
a job well, which destroyed dhe future of craftsmen and placed 
all workmanship together with the souls of the workman upon 
a single, cplourless, mechanical level. It was all still far away. 
There were fio^aeat “ industrial kings ” nor any “ high pres- 
sure salesmen ” nor bankers who were “ omnipotent.” 
There was «o cfver-production. There was no lack of market. 
There was^ no unemployment. Thefe was'^no starvation. 


Then came t&c Wy t>£ the? Secession and out of it a great 
figure who was born of tfyat world in which Jamie and the 
children of the Colonel were sO milch a part. He was born 
of that county and of those times. He could not havfc come 
from the east nor from Nc J * England nor from the south, 
for already they were too oid to bear children so great in their 
simplicity. He came from the earth and ftom the wilderness 
and the frontier, and his simplicity a Ad goodness were born 
of them, and so in the end the failing dream of the Colonel 
was justified 


THE FARM 

When Johnny was three or four years old the life of the Farm 
began to make an impressiofi upon kis consciousness. After 
that first moment of illumination when he was carried in out 
of the softly falling snow to be placed in the Colonel’s chair 
and surrounded by giantesses, he began to s$e ^nd slowly to 
understand it all and to attach himself to it with a strange 
tenacity, as if the farm instead the house in the town where 
his parents lived was really hiu* home. 

It came into his consciousness in flashes isolated and yet in 
their separateness curiously distinct — the sountj of the gramo- 
phone, the delicious smell of (cpd when he crawled or toddled 
into the east ying, .fhc barking of the old sheepdog Beattie, 
the smell of the spice pin^s and the red of the strawberries 
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on a dewy Sunday morning in Ma^. Slowly the impressions 
built themselves up, growing together into w<arm unity about 
the central figure of the little, thin old lady who had long ago 
given birth to the giants and giantesses who were his mother, 
his uncles and his aunts. Jamie and Maria wera John/iy’s 
grandparents, for his mother, Ellen, was one of their eight 
children. 

In all her life the Colonel’s daughter Maria never weighed 
more than a hundred pounds and after she Viadrborn eight 
children she wa $ alwa^ frail, so that there were times when 
the strength of her body gave out and she no longer had the 
force to stand. On tijese occasions she stayed in thfc bed- 
room with the picture of Pocahdntas Saving Jahn Smith, lying 
in the great bed, small as a leaf on autumn bank, sometimes 
for days and sometimes £jr Greeks ; but if the body failed in 
strength, the will remained alive, and even in her bed the old 
lady refused to cede even the smnrallest of her rights as head of 
the big household to any of her strapping daughters. Lying, 
weak and ill, she l saw to it that her menfolk were properly 
clothed and ffd, she superintended too the making of pickles 
and jellies, and managed tOfSpoil her grandchildren. Until 
the very end when she grew helpless and her wits wandered 
in the abyss of illness, she remained the force which kept the 
household f and the garden and the kitchen and the dairy 
running as no one else could run thep. 

Johnny saw hcr,for the last time when he was seven or 
eight years old and shfc asfted 4 that her grandchildren be 
brought in to her. A dozen times before that she had been 
near to dying, but on this occasion she must have^ sensed a 
difference, fo$ sjie asked to see those she loved. Some of 
them were far off in the west and never saw her again, but 
of the others there were a plenty. They came and went all 
one day, and with all of them she was merry. She made no 
farewells and sai<£ nothing of ejeath, and when Johnny’s turn 
came he fount} her sitting prop^ecj up^among th^ pillows, a 
little tired but very bright and | with the look in her blue eyes 
(which were the Colonel’s over again) of teasipg and gentle 
mockery which she always had for the^grandchildren. It 
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was the sprt of teasing t&ey did not mind, since they knew 
that it was alw'^ys the prelude to a trea|. A little while after 
Johnny had gone she fell asleep and when she wakened her 
wits were dimmed and in Her weakness she had gone back 
again intoher childhood, and as she died she fancied that she 
was a giij again and that the Colonel had come to fetch her 
on a journey. <• She rose up a little in bed and cried out in 
a strong young voice, <c It’s all right, Pappy, I’m ready,” and 
then she died;* 

There was something about her there? was about her 
sisters — a dry quaintness, subtle and indefinable — which 
alway? set her apart from the other* old ladies of the town 
and county. As a shrill bo/ Johnny was aware of it, but he 
did not know it then as ,thc faint lingering aroma of the 
Eighteenth Century. She had»bee*i born when the Colonel 
was nearly seventy and upon her, as upon the other c?hildren 
of the old gentlemen, thcreadescendec^the spell of his per- 
sonality, his humour which was light and dty, his wits so un- 
like the wits of the clumsy human century^into which he sur- 
vived. With his whimsies and 1 his speech, tys beliefs and 
even his language, she brought *his century into the lives of 
his great-grandchildren. She called her husband, the rugged 
Jamie, Pa, and whenever she spoke of the Colonel it was as 
Pappy. She knew old songs which other women Jier age had 
never heard and in hgr own household she used words which 
were passing or gone from the English of her time and 
country — words like crock *ancl stiMroom and buttery. 

After the ’Eighties sh* never changed her style of dress and 
because hers was a tradition of good stuffs, expensive and 
durable, her clothes never wore out. On we^k-^ays she wore 
dresses of black stuff made with a very full skirt which des- 
cended from a tight basque fastened at the front by innumer- 
able tiny buttons. On Sundays, »when she went to weddings, 
funerals and christenings, she Jiad a dress n^ade of some stiff 
rich material brocadetl in sJtin and covered # with tiny em- 
broidered flowers. She always wore a little bonnet, like the 
one in her wpddin^ daguerreotype, tied coquettishly at one 
side under the chini Her % Sunday bonnet had a slightly worn 
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aigrette which sprang from a little wreath of parties. She 
had never, like her sisier Jane, had a taste for Worses and fiery 
animals gave her no pleasure, so she had a horse of her own 
different from Jamie Ferguson’s ckher animals, which was pure 
white, plump and docile. His name was “ Doctoi ” and he 
drew a phaeton which also belonged to her and it was behind 
him that she rode when she went visiting to parties and 
funerals, trying the patience of her big husband who could 
not abide Doctor’s comfortable disregard of^allmoises and 
strange vehicles ‘calculated to throw an ordinary horse into a 
fine display of r carings, buckings and prancings. 

For Johnny the merr>ory of his grandmother was for ever 
associated with the buttery. This vfas # a big^dark cupboard 
in the very centre of the old hou^e near the dark room and 
at the top of the stairs wRich*ied down into the cellar. Here 
were kfcpt the pies and cakes, crocks full of cookies or apples, 
cider, maple sugar, better, and frtone crocks of buttermilk in 
which little bright gold globules of butter hung suspended. 
Here it was that sHe led her grandchildren when they arrived. 
Sometimes tl^ere was whole procession of greedy little 
monsters who clung to her £ull skirts while she opened the 
door. And the sn^all mouths watered at the complicated per- 
fume of cider and pies and cookies and apples which swept 
over them fs the door was opened. It was an aroma which 
Johnny never smelled again for the rest* of his life, an odour 
which has disappeared in a world where foods come in tins 
or wrapped in sanitary paper, yet* years after his grandmother 
had died he could not think of her wkhout sensing faintly the 
ghost of that delicious complicated perfume. Slje would 
stand there, $ut/ounded by clamouring children, and some- 
times she would tease them by pretending that to her astonish- 
ment the cookie jar was empt^ or that some tramp must have 
broken in and stolen all th$ maple sugar, but they came to 
understand her teasing and thq. delay only made the treat the 
more delicious And sometimfes toward the end < of her life 
when she had mellowed aryl abandoned even her old- 
fashioned ideas about the feeding of infyts, slje would slyly 
and witfr a mischievous look dole^ut pidfces of pumpkin pie 
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or mapl^ cake. The wicked act was in itself a pledge of 
secrecy and npne of her grandchildren ever betrayed her, 
even when a pain in the stomach was a penalty. When she 
sinned thus the children had to remain in the dark room until 
thqy had finished the poisonous offering and had their mouths 
wiped, and when all was in proper order, the procession with 
its stomach^ flfie*! with pie would emerge with the Colonel’s 
daughter Maria bringing up the rear, all as innocent as 
cherubs. 


By* the time Johnny was old enough to notice the bob-o- 
links in the hayfleJoa #nd hfiar the jangle of sleigh-bells, the 
Colonel had been dead fc^half a century and the green locust 
shoots which he had planted v«ith Jed and Henry to make an 
avenue leading to the cabin were great shaggy tr<fcs with 
trunks three times as rir’^k js a man’s body. They stood in 
a double line on either side of the long lanefand in late spring 
their small scraggy branches, out of all® proportion to the 
ruggedness of their trunks, brcJke exit in garlands of white 
and pale yellow flowers and 2 .% one bumped along the lane 
over the roots the air above was filled with the humming of 
thousands of bees swarming down from the hives near the 
farmhouse to gather honey against the winter.^ 

From the highw?^ long before you turned in at the lane 
you caught a glimpse of the rambling low white house spread 
over the top of the hill and %m^elop*d by big trees as if it had 
grown there and not b^en built at all. At the front of it, so 
dark that it* appeared almost black against the fresher green 
of cotton-woods and lindens and lilacs, atjpe^ired the long 
hedge of pruned Norway spruce which served in winter as a 
windbrake and in spring shelved from the late storms little 
flocks of nuthatches and crossbilk and the patches of daffodils, 
erpeus, narcissus and grape hyacinths which drifted across 
the lawn. * 

High above the shingles cjf the gabled roof rose a huge 
cotton- wood tree. It had the air of protecting the house from 
the elements and twice at Jeast it had been wounded t by light- 
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ning of a midsummer thunderstorni It was a gre^t burden 
to Johnny’s grandmother, for from late August onward it 
began shedding its leaves, twigs and branches and little tassels 
of cotton- wool over the neat pattern of her lawn and garden, 
but although Jamie proposed it nearly every spring, she wopld 
not consider cutting it down because it had been planted by 
Pappy when the forest was cleared away, r 4 4 

If the cotton-wood tree was the bane of Maria’s existence, 
the lane was the curse of Jamie’s. It was bAilt jyn the soft 
rich clayey soil dr the qountryside and as it went uphill and 
down, the torrents made by midsummer thunderstorms were 
for ever washing gullies*.and ruts in its surface. The 'roots 
of the locust trees, ancient, tough and«gnarled*.came through 
the surface and sent up tough greeij shoots which no amount 
of traffic was ever able to^killf and in spring when the snow 
broke i*p, the brook became for a time a torrent which threat- 
ened the foundations of jhe littletbridge and sometimes swept 
over the roadway itself! 4 

Yet it was the pleasantest of lanes, wild and a little dis- 
ordered with Ijere and there k big locust tree scarred by light- 
ning which countryside legends said such trees attracted. On 
either side the elderberry bushes spread panicles of white 
blossoms or black fruit, and underneath grew tiny wild 
strawberries^ which were white and almost transparent and 
very sweet. 

In those days the county had not yet been invaded by 
Czccho-Slovak and Silesit»n p^astfnts nor by ideas of “ scien- 
tific ” farming, and the farms had les$ the feeling of orderly 
checkerboards imposed upon the earth than of liltle colonies 
which had grcjwp out of the earth and belonged to it. There 
were no straight bare fences of galvanized wire. The fences 
seemed to be a part of the e^rth and in summer they stood 
half-hidden by the growth oi blackberries and bracken, hazel 
bushes and hawtljprn, which gfew up about them. For chil- 
dren the fence-jows were jungle^filled \J4th excitement where 
rabbits burrowed and thrushes l5uilt their nests, and for 
Johnny’s grandparents they provided elderberry wine, nuts for 
the cellaj and jams and jellies made of wlkl blackberries and 
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strawberries. They sheltered coveys of quail and occasionally 
gay-coloured pheasants which destroy^ the insects in the 
cornfields. And in autumn when they turned crimson and 
gold and purple and the littll husks of the hazel nuts began 
to byrst open, they had a romantic beauty which disappeared 
when Czechs began to cultivate every inch of the fields and 
allowed no dod j>f earth to go v/ithout producing. 

Near the bridge, leaning over the brook, there was a colossal 
ancient willow iti which tramps had once set a fire. The tree 
did not burn, but inside the hollow trynk thfere was a great 
charred cavern big enough to conceal three or four children, 
and th£re Johnny and his cousins played at robbers on hot 
summer days whe.i the <iows Jtood knee-deep in the pool be- 
neath the drooping branches^, chewing and swishing their tail;?? 
They were Jersey cows, small, «leek and golden with enor- 
mous udders and shadows of deep brown about thc4r big 
brown eyes and their silken .kewlaps. In spring the willow 
tree 'furnished shoots from which whistles# were made on 
which one could play real tunes by pushing the wood up or 
down inside the slippery bark. 

Beyond the bridge the lane mounted upward on the steep 
slope which led to the house, the great barn and the outbuild- 
ings clustered about them. In the spring when the mud was 
deep the shining rumps of the horses went into little ripples 
as they plunged forward to drag the carriage up the hill. 

At the top you arrived precipitously in the quadrangle sur- 
rounded by linden trees which tlfe Colonel had planted to feed 
his bees when the locus^ blossoms had faded and which in 
June filled th? air on the hilltop with their odour. The whole 
of the quadrangle save for those parts enclosed Jpy the build- 
ings themselves was surrounded by a fence made of chestnut 
staves woven together with wife. On one side where the 
fence separated the quadrangle Srom Maria’s dooryard and 
garden, the pickets were of pipe, carefully planed, neat and 
coated each^ spring wiAi whitewash. In the fepce there was 
a lych-gate framed by roses wlych swmng closed with the aid 
of a heavy weight made from the worn cog of an old cider 
press. It was Maria’s invention against the irresponsibility 
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of her grandchildren who might leave the gate ajar -and admit 
calves and colts to waader among her choicest-plants. Oppo- 
site the white fence stood the bulk of the great barn. 

It was a vast barn, wide and solid and high with enormous 
lofts above and stables and stalls for the cattle belo:r/. It had 
a roof of shingles and for some reason, despite the advanced 
ideas of Jamie, it had never been painted ; *bi t ior that same 
reason it had a beauty, and above all a dignity, which neatly 
painted barns never achieve, and there was aboutiit none of 
the toy-like appearance of the classic red-painted barn. Be- 
neath the assaults of the violent middle- western climate, it had 
long since turned silver-grey. The sides and the shingled 
roof were spotted with golden lichen* and ovtr one end of it 
there sprawled a Concord grape-vine of fabulous age from 
which the fruit was stolen eviry year before it ripened by the 
birds which nested in the eaves and on the big hand-hewn 
rafters of the mows. From t tee crannies in the side of the 
mows, wisps of« hay protruded, giving the old barn an air of 
bursting with plerky. It had the beauty of an ancient barn 
in the fertile jje-de-Fraiece. 'Tt seemed to have been there for 
ever and to have grown out, of the earth itself, and about it 
there was a legend. Because it stood on the watershed, 
people in the county said that if a bird stood on the roof 
tree and shook the water from its wings, the water which fell 
on one side of the roof would flow intp the Ohio River and 
from the other side into the Great Lakes, When Johnny was 
a little boy learning geography he traced with fascination the 
progress of those drops of water from the one side into the 
^ast Mississippi and the hot Gulf of Mexico and on the other 
into the St. ^wrence and the North Atlantic haunted by 
whales and icebergs. It was fascinating to follow the journey 
of drops of water shaken fropi the wings of a swallow on the 
roof tree of your own grandfather’s barn. 

Near the barn r so near that , one could step from the roof 
of one to the pther, stood the ffuit-hodfce, a great, t blind, win- 
dowless structure whose eaves were frequented by clouds of 
pigeons. It was the father of cold storage in all the State, 
having been the idea of the Colonel and^carried out after his 
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death by Jamie Ferguson. They were both curious about 
new things and,were for ever trying thim. The upper part 
of the structure was a single loft half-filled with sawdust. Its 
walls were double and in th<? space between was’ packed the 
ice which ^as cut during the winter in the wood-lot pond to 
last untiLjt disappeared at length beneath the heat of an 
August sun. Tfrflder the loft there werf three or four big 
rooms lined with bins filled with apples and pears and hubbard 
squashes which,* enclosed by walls of ice, lasted each year until 
the new ciyps were gathered. Always just inside the door 
hung a kerosene lantern by whose light you found your way 
about the windowless interior. On*the hottest of summer 
days you could* enter^ tfie cool darkness and bring forth a 
basket of apples still bearing the bloom of last year’s harvest. 
The fruit-house had an unforg&table smell of plenty and it 
had a great deal to do with the vast feasts which caffie out 
of tylaria’s kitchen. 

In another corner of the quadrangle stood i grey unpainted 
structure known as the wagon-shed. It Aeltcred the farm- 
wagons and machinery and on fhe Upper flooj there was a 
workshop with a vast tool-chesr* filled with planes and saws 
and other ri^ore complicated tools. It sqjelled of paint and 
clean pine-wood and in one corner were stored broken bits 
of furniture to be repaired during the long month§ of winter. 
Among them stood the spinning-wheel and carding machine, 
long since abandoned, which had^been brought over the moun- 
tains from Maryland by Aie Colonel. Just beneath the 
windows of^the wagon«hed stood the corn crib, a slatted 
V-shaped f structure mounted upon stilts made of hollow tiles 
to prevent the raids of hungry rats. All the^ye^r round the 
golden corn peeped through the slats, growing lower and 
lower as the spring and summer t advanccd, until in November 
it was filled again to bursting wi l lh the new crop. It gave a 
sense of richness to that small ^landscape and of a life which 
went on a*jd on like \he ^aith itself. When*he was small 
Johnny would go to the corn, crib with his grandmother to 
fetch in a basket of corn and turn the handle of the iron 
shellcr whichpvas teto heaver for Maria’s frail arms, aryl at the 
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sound of the shcllcr stripping the yellow grains from the ears, 
the chickens and dufcks, the geese and the guinea fowl and 
turkeys, would come running from the fields and the barn, 
the poultry houses and the wagbn-shed, to crow and gobble, 
quarrel and quack while she scattered the corn about hw: on 
the ground. 

All the year rounfi the quadrangle bordered by linden trees 
was a scene of noise and activity, for through it passed all 
the whole life of the Farm. The farm beasts crossed it on 
their way to ancl from the fields, stopping on thg way in the 
shade of a big Norway spruce to drink at the wooden trough 
made of a single hollowed log filled with cold well water and 
covered with moss. In the morning and evenings there was 
a clamour of cows and horses, pigs and colts and sheep, run- 
ning before the excited barking of the big dogs. At harvest- 
time 6ie big wagons creaking under the weight of timothy 
and clover hay or ^aves of^wheat and oats crossed ^t on 
the way to the r mows. At threshing-time it was filled with 
engines and farm v ceams, buggies and wagons, and the whole 
life of the F^rm becarfJe disordered and exciting. The farm 
animals found their enclosure occupied by a great snorting 
engine attached by a whining belt to another engine standing 
on the floor of the mows, spouting straw for winter bedding 
into a gre^t stack in the middle of the barnyard on the other 
side. And when the cows entered the v barnyard on the even- 
ing of threshing day, it took all the dogs to force them into 
their stalls for milking} 5 for at Vhe sight of the mountain of 
new straw, they seemed to go mad, running round and round 
it, rubbing their backs and sides against it, to scratch them- 
selves and cj-riye ofl" the worrying flies. 

•Beyond the house lay more fields like those which bordered 
the lane from the high road. { The “ back lane ” ran from the 
quadrangle between fields Oand orchards to the woods and 
the sugar camp f nd Finney’s fhicket, and for a child it was a 
path which leri from all that w &s peace'and security to all that 
was mystery and adventure. * Again and again in his child- 
hood Johnny escaped to run away doyn the; “ back lane,” 
for in fcim there w r as, even then, ^ wild desire to know what 
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lay beyoryl the next gate, the next fence and the next 
hedge. 

On the way one passed the big orchard which was Jamie’s 
pride and beyond one came tb the field where the big hickory 
tree.stood* It was a memorable tree, famous in the country- 
side for bearing enormous nuts with shells so soft that the 
faintest tap o£ attack or a hammer would § lay open the bisque- 
coloured kernels. It had been there for ever and, like the old 
willow tree* it Served as a shelter for the cows against the 
angry sun of August. In each field tl^ere wdre big trees left 
to shelter tnem against sun and tempest and hedgerows against 
which* they might brush themselves* to drive off the flies. 

At the end of i.he -arfe one* came to the woods, a patch of 
many acres where thefcoloiiel had left the trees of a primiti^ 
forest when he cleared the rest* of the land for cultivation. 
They were enormous trees, mostly beech, oak and mapie, and 
beneath their thick shade gre * the dogwood which in spring 

In me v#ry midst of the 


turned to cloud-drifts of white. In the v#ry midst of the 
wood on the edge of the pond where the ict^was cut in winter 
stood the sugar-house where in Mlrch while the yielting snow 
still littered the earth the boiling # down of the maple sap took 
place. For the grandchildren this was a season of festival 
when they were allowed in pairs to spend a whole night be- 
neath the blankets of the bunk in one corner while Jamie sat 
up tending the fires apd watching the sap which boiled in big 
iron tanks. You went to sleep only when you could no 
longer keep your eyes opcn»ana sometimes in the night the 
hooting of an owl wakened you terrified, to find that you 
were safe and warm with your grandfather sitting in a big easy 
chair by the table, reading farm reports by the l^gfyt of the kero- 
sene lamp. And in your nostrils was the scent of burning 


hickory logs and of maple sap f boiling in the vats. In the 
daytime the fat horses dragged up the sap in hogsheads on a 
sled and sometimes you made jhe round ofjthe trees, helping 
to collect tjjie buckets ^>f sap $vhich hung agaiqst the trunks. 
When the sap at last had boilejl into thick syrup Jamie would 
throw ladles full of it on a snow bank outside, where it hard- 
ened into thick tCKDthsonje candy. 
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Beyond the woods lay Finney’s thicket, a big abandoned 
jungle of a place which did not belong to Johnny’s grand- 
father, but to a neighbour who long ago had cut down the 
forest and allowed the saplings *and underbrush to take pos- 
session. In parts it was a tangled jungle of willows and wild 
grape-vines and birch trees and in it, two miles or more from 
any high road, the scrubs and wild flowers, tihfc wild birds and 
animals lived unmolested either by Jamie, who was no hunter, 
and by the children of old Job Finney, who* ware Quakers 
and would perrAit no <one to shoot the birds on their land. 
In the thickest part the grandchildren built cabins and played 
at Indians, dividing inVo two parties in a game the goal of 
which was for one side to discoVer, s&r round *and capture the 
camp of the other ; but so thiclj was* the underbrush and 
so vast the thicket that Knotts than once the game ended at 
evening without discovery of the camp. 


In the big spravking white house the only rooms which had 
a fixed and sabred character Were the dini ng-room, the kitchen 
and the bedroom of Johnny^ grandparents. They remained 
unchanged from the day Jamie and Maria were married until 
the day they died. The others were always in a state of 
change, due to the number of relatives “ visiting ” at the 
moment, so that sometimes you arrived Jp find what had been 
a common living-room occupied by two or three beds filled 
with cousins. Because the housC consisted almost entirely of 
“ wings ” growing out of the ancient central cabin, it was in 
reality three or four small houses and sometimes it housed 
two or three /apilies. The restless sons of Maria and Jamie 
had a way of departing suddenly for the west to look over 
some new country with an ^ye to settling there and when 
they left the wives and all t fee children were deposited at the 
Farm; and sometimes one of, A the eight sons and daughters 
would suddenly return from the west* with a wljole family 
to “ visit 99 indefinitely. Thqte were moments when even 
the parlour was occupied by s Iceping children and when 
it was peccssary even to consign a sleeper or two to the 
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stuffiness pf the big dark room with the Coloners collection 
of fossils. 

The furniture was an odd mixture ranging from patent 
rocking-chairs upholstered ?n plush and crude split hickory 
chairs to • the fine clocks and rosewood chairs which the 
Colonel and Susan had managed to bring across the moun- 
tains from the* east. When Johnny w # as small there were 
two pictures in the house which had for him a sinister fas- 
cination. *On<i was the oleograph hanging in his grand- 
parents’ bedroom which antedated tHe days 1 of Currier and 
Ives and Sepicted Pocahontas in the act of saving the life 
of John Smith. The Indian Princess was an extremely 
buxom young squaw v^carin£ a head-dress of ostrich plumes 
and attired in what appeared to be a coat of mail like thofe 
worn by Roman legionaries and»she*knelt by the side of John 
Smith, equally stalwart and heavily bearded, encircrfng his 
neck with a pair of the mightiest arm^ever bestowed upon 
woman. But her gaze was turned away •from John and 
directed a little upward toward the raised* tomahawk of one 
of Powhatan’s menials, who like* the redskins iy the plays of 
Voltaire, was decorated with th^ plumes of the ostrich. It 
was scarcely a tomahawk, but rather a spiked bludgeon such 
as the Crusaders carried in their combats with the Infidels. 
John Smith’s head rested upon a huge boulder ajid Johnny, 
before the candle w^s put out at night and in the morning 
when the sound of cowbells at the watering trough wakened 
him and the sunlight came # througli the shutters, lay in the 
big bed speculating ujv>n the horrible mess which would 
result if the* raised tomahawk ever fell. When the bliss of 
spending a night at the Farm descended upor^hyn, he begged 
permission to sleep in the Pocahontas room, where he oocu- 
pied a kind of trundle bed in aji alcove a dozen feet from the 
great bed of Jamie and Maria, r Until he was eight or nine 
years old the picture exertcej over him a* fascination com- 
pounded tjf mingled ^deligh? and horror. 

The other print was a huge engraving depicting all the 
stages of “Pilgrim’s Progress.” It had the fascination of a 
picture which was* alwayj newq for in a way thcre^ was so 
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much of it that you were always discovering details which 
you had never seen before — imps and devils, strange plants 
and fat cherubs. It was composed of a series of small pic- 
tures in each of which Christian appeared in one of the stages 
of his long journey through Vanity Fair and the •Slough of 
Despond past the cave of Giant Despair to the glory of the 
Gate, where he was received by hosts of ar\gels l ail blowing 
upon trombones, ft hung on the wall of the dining-room 
above an old and massive Victorian sofa upon*.which the 
grandchildren v/ere allowed to stand while Maria explained 
the horrors and delights of the story. The sofa long since 
had been abandoned to tfce children and upholstered in durable 
carpet so that they might slide ahd juriip on it until exhausted. 

' The “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” was a companion piece to Foxe’s 
“ Book of Martyrs ” which stood on the shelf among the other 
books fc>f the Colonel’s philosophical and religious library in 
the dark room. This horrible tome was forbidden the 
children and wa^ at fast destroyed by Maria in the kitchen 
stove when she discovered that it had been stolen by Johnny 
and his cousyi Sam and reihoved to the hayloft, where they 
might study its dreadful ei^gravings undisturbed. Among 
them one remained for ever stamped on the two childish 
minds ; it was tfie picture of “ Maria Hensfiowe being 
delivered of a living child while being burned at Smith- 
field with two other women/’ ^ 

For half a lifetime after the Colonel’s death his daughter 
strove to preserve intact the lKtle museum of fossils and 
arrowheads and glacial stones in the cabinet in the dark room. 
Valiantly she managed to protect it from the raids of her own 
children, butjDy f the time her grandchildren began to arrive 
in force, her strength gave way and she allowed them to take 
the arrowheads and make arrows with them and the round 
stones to play with at bowls*or duck-on-a-rock, always exact- 
ing a promise fr^m them that f the things would be returned 
to the cabinet; but one by °^ e *be ‘arrowhead^ were lost 
and the round stones left in tlje quadrangle before the barn, 
until at length nothing remained but the djried botanical 
specimens pasted to leaves of brown paper. One by one. 
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like the (Joloncl himself, they returned to the earth of the 
Farm. ^ 

The children of the Colonel went to the Congregational 
church. None of them, Brought up with the Colonel's 
philosophic ideas stamped upon them, were really religious. 
They w$nt to the Congregational church for social reasons 
because that *was*where they met their friends, but none of 
them were troubled as to beliefs. They were inclined, like 
their father to Accept a natural world which they found good 
and full of pleasures. But Jamie hac^ been brought up as a 
Presbytenin and, when he married Maria, there still lingered 
in his % youthful soul the ghosts of <£ alvinistic superstitions 
regarding Heaven and •Hell ‘and predestination and original 
sin, and so Maria haa^ielcled to his desire and abandoned tfle 
easy-going Congregational Church* for the sterner delights 
of violent sermons thundered out Sunday mornings^by the 
Reverend McPherson f om ihe pulpit of the Presbyterian 
Church. The thunder ings neither convinced nor frightened 
her and for four or five years she endure «l them, sometimes 
dozing quietly, while the Revcn*nd McPherson shouted and 
shook his fist. But it all came^to end abruptly one Sunday 
morning when in a wakeful moment she heard the preacher 
roar out tha\ “ the floor of Hell was pavecl with the skulls of 
unbaptized infants.” This, she told herself, had passed the 
borders of nonsense into idiocy and, being the Colonel’s 
daughter, she rose quietly in the midst of the sermon and 
walked out of the church, nexbr t(* enter it again. 

Nor did Jamie ever go into a church again until the day 
he was burifcd when they carried him in, dead. Somehow, 
perhaps because some power of the Colonels and of the 
Eighteenth Century still lingered in the farmhouse a* it 
lingered in all his children, the old Calvinistic superstitions 
died out of him and in their places there came a sense of rebel- 
lion and a conviction that although parsons as individuals 
might be good men, persons fes an institution ^vere a plague. 
His attitude toward the Churcf^as he grew older was both less 
intellectual and less indifferent than the Colonel’s. He had 
a simple convictioa f that no priest or parson knew any more 
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about God than himself and so could tell him nothing, and 
he believed that Sunday morning spent in going about his 
farm did more good to his soul than sitting in any church. 
Yet he always had a genuine rdiigious feeling compounded 
of a delight in nature and a respect for God as the mysjery 
which stood behind nature. It was almost a pagan feeling 
which was associated with his fields and hi* oatfie and which 
caused him to offer up a prayer of thanksgiving vaguely 
directed toward the Heavens when he sat dowi? to a vast 
meal surrounded by lys children and grandchildren. With 
his prize cattle and sheep, his orchards and vineyards grafted 
by his own hands, and*all his experiments with new 'plants 
and varieties of grain, he was nearer tk God than most priests 
aLd did more good for man than mefst parsons. 


The garden of flowxrs and k~rbs which lay on the gentle 
south slope between the farmhouse and the brook was, next 
to the grandchildren, Maria Ferguson’s great delight in life. 
For her it w^s what theatrfc and clothes and parties were to 
most women. It was her g^eat amusement, and working in 
it even when she was a bent old lady, after a day of hard work, 
seemed not to tire her, but to refreshen her spirit and charge 
her frail body with new strength. She had the strange ten- 
derness for plants which any good gardener must have, and 
she never allowed anyone to w 7 ork in her garden save under 
her supervision, for sh*r wis unwilling to see her plants 
mauled by clumsy hands. For her 4 it was as if she saw her 
own children being tormented before her eyes. Her gar- 
dening difFerfd f from that of the Colonel because she cared 
more for the beauty and colour of her garden than for the 
variety and strangeness of ijs specimens. 

Some of the plants had lang, long histories. The Colonel 
had left her a gi^at collection most of them unique in that 
part of the wprld, and from these shfe was for ever giving 
seeds and cuttings to the wiv # es of other farmers who liked 
flowers. Long after she was dead and theJFarm was no 
longer the Farm, her great-grandchildren Aiad in their gardens 
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dwarf irises which were the descendants of roots brought 
from Scotland the year Lord Baltimore came to Maryland. 
There were new plants too, for Johnny’s grandfather as well 
as his grandmother had an interest in new plants and shrubs. 
They cam* from all parts of the world and few of them sur- 
vived loq£ the bitter winters and the ferocious summers of 
that middle-Wost#rn county. There were two cedars of 
Lebanon which managed to struggle through one winter, 
wrapped in, str^w and burlap, but did not survive a second. 
And the big catalpa tree which shadowed the*front stoop was 
the first tre'e of its kind in the county. But most of the plants 
were bid-fashioned flowers like blading heart and grape 
hyacinth. There were limies of daffodils and a ragged hedge 
of lilacs separating ?hc flowers from the vegetables aifd 
beneath the window of her beirocm a bed of small white 
English violets whose perfume scented the air cAi blue 
evenings in May. And the. rc #wcre, of course, stock and spice 
pin&s and countless varieties of carhpanults. And in the 
midst of the lawn away from the flower garden, there were 
beds of begonias and geraniums £roY*n from the^lips of the 
plants which she had cherished jll through the cold months. 

In winter in the warm rooms of the house there were wire 
stands covered with rows of pots which contained geraniums 
and begonias, amaryllis, wandering-jew and saxifrage, and 
a dozen other tende^ plants. There were geraniums of an 
immense age with wooden stalks which climbed with tropical 
exuberance up and up towa^od the coiling. Something in the 
delicacy and the ardou^of Maria’s thin veined hands made 
her flowers grow fantastically. Under the hand of one gar- 
dener the strongest plant will wither and die^and beneath the 
touch of another, the frailest seedling will grow into a gfeat 
hardy plant. The bungler has no place in a garden and only 
those with a passion for plants *ver succeed with them. It 
was said in the neighbourhood that Mari^ Ferguson could 
plant a splinter and A woul4 burst into bloojn. 

Because the Colonel chose ^ Kill for his cabin, there was no 
spring near the house and so its place was taken by an 
immensely deep woA. It was no mere shaft sunk by a gaso- 
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line drill, but a great tunnel, five /eet across, whiclj to a child 
seemed to pierce the. centre of the world. If one stood on 
tiptoe it was possible to look down it and see at the bottom 
a mirror of cool water that refllcted the sky and the clouds 
and the silhouette of a small head. Its walls weie made of 
uncut fieldstone and in the chinks moss and ferns grew 
luxuriantly. They were always dripping Yidi ‘moisture, for 
the bucket on its wiy up splattered water over them. The 
well pierced one of the subterranean streams <wit^ which the 
country was crctesed a^d recrossed, and the water was always 
changing, cool and fresh. It served not only as* a well but 
as a refrigerator, for the^e was, besides the bucket for dfawing 
water, a great wooden bucket on a rofe which could be raised 
a&d lowered just to the cool level of tlfe water. In very hot 
weather the meat and tyittcf and' the cream were kept there. 
From \his well Johnny’s grandmother watered all the young 
plants she set out. c 

Beyond the b^rdeA bf the flower garden lay the vegetable 
gardens, with their rows of sweet corn, carrots, beets and 
crisp celery and the n^at lictle hills where muskmelons and 
cantaloupes *grew far separated from the spot where their 
incestuous cousirfs, the cucumbers, grew. And at the edges, 
sprawling luxuriantly against the picket fenct, grew the 
enormous rambling vines of the hubbard squash with their 
big rocky iruits ripening to be put away in the fruit-house 
against the long winter. And there was always at least half 
an acre of strawberries jcithbhetir runners each summer put 
symmetrically into place to make a little circle about the parent 
plants. The strawberry patch was always wcedless and the 
berries ripened on a thick carpet of yellow wheat straw. In 
summer Maria fallowed her grandchildren to go out in the 
morning and select their own dishes of strawberries, fresh 
with the dew still on therty* Always she gave instructions 
that the berries were to be picked as they came, but she never 
said anything w£en the chiicfrln retulned boldly bearing a 
bowl filled to the rim only with dark red prize berries. 

The work in the vegetable garden was done by her sons 
or by the men who worked on the Farnfi but she supervised 
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it all and selected the prize melons and ears of sweet corn 
which were to kept for seed. The vegetable garden was 
of the greatest importance. Out of it came not only all the 
vegetables for the summer, but for the winter as well, for 
Maria would have considered it a disgrace to have bought 
food of aiay sort. It had been part of the Coloners dream 
that his farm should be a world of its ow/i, independent and 
complete, and his daughter carried on his tradition. The 
Farm supported a great household that was always varying 
in size, an<jl in winter the vegetables *came from the fruit- 
house or from the glass jars neatly ticketed and placed in 
rows on shelves in the big cellar. Tl*e sweet corn was dried 
in the sun instead of ttfimg preserved, pasty and insipid, in 
tins, and not only did it retain much of its own deliciou? 
flavour, but took on something f?om*he sun itself. And^the 
strawberry jam never knew a vulgar kettle. It too wa£ made 
by cooking it on the rouf of the wood-shed in the glare of 
the hot July sunlight. 

At the far end of the garden on a little Aiound beside the 
brook there was a graveyard gro&n tfVer with iv^and peri- 
winkle. There were ten or twelve graves in all. Beneath 
the blanket of periwinkle lay two old men, j, little girl of three 
and a woman of thirty-seven who, her tombstone said, had 
gone out of the w T orld in bringing a child into it.. The rest 
of her story was not recorded on the tombstone. Her name, 
I remember, was Hannah Wells. 

Here beneath an old apple tree, 1 ' perhaps one of those 
planted by Johnny Appl isecd on his demented wanderings, 
lay Susan ^and the Colonel, buried side by side. They had 
the most imposing tombstones of all. They, were of white 
marble, and the others were only of poor sandstone whkh 
were slowly crumbling away w^h age. In Johnny’s child- 
hood most of the inscriptions ha<!> become illegible. By the 
time he was a man they were* gone for ever, chipped and 
melted by t\ie frosts ot a ljuri&red winters. 

It was a perfect grave for the* Colonel. He lay in the very 
heart of the lar^d whifh he had wrested from the wilderness, 
only a little way fr\!>m the, house which he had built with 
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Jed and Henry. All around him his grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren worked and played, stirring tbp fertile soil each 
spring not a half-dozen feet from his head. And his daughter 
had only to cross her garden t*6 tend his grave. 


If it was a Sunday in summer, the buggy stopped in the 
quadrangle carpeted with pig-weed at the front gate (the one 
weighted with the cog of the worn-out cider ]5ress£, and all the 
family climbed clown tjhere to enter the garden and walk along 
a path made of mouldering bricks sunk deep in the grass. 
Johnny’s father, aided fry one of the uncles or by olcf Jamie 
himself, left the buggy under the liliden trees, unharnessed 
tile horses and turned them loose to € run madly round and 
round the great pastured They were town horses and a day 
in the Country grass was as much a latk for them as coming 
to the Farm for any of the younger generation. The arrival 
was always anrfcmncecf by the welcoming barks of the 'farm 
dogs who ran do«frn the hill as far as the bridge to greet all 
visitors. Sometimes i£ yod arrived early you got down from 
the buggy in the midst of ^n animal bedlam, to discover the 
cows, having been milked, were being turned out again to 
grass. The barking of the dogs warned Johnny’s grand- 
mother of the arrival and sometimes, if the breakfast was well 
in hand, she would come out of the hoyse and come half-way 
down the paA to greet you. She was always dressed in her 
full-skirted black partly hidden* beneath a spotless gingham 
apron. If it was a Sunday in winter when the snow covered 
the ground, she stood waiting for us in the doorway of the 
dining-roony w;th her delicate hands, clasping a corner of the 
apcon, folded at her waist. 

The dining-room was a layge room with four big windows 
and in one corner an olck fashioned cast-iron range which 
kept it warm in, winter and ^as P ut out of sight during the 
summer months. In the front* of it, l\irrounded # by a nickel 
frame, chere was a big piece, of eisinglass which permitted 
you to watch the flames inside. At two of the ^vindows stood 
wire contrivances covered with pyts of Vegonias, geraniums. 
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amaryllis a*jd wandering- jew. Almost the whole room was 
taken up by a great dining- table. The number of chairs 
varied according to the number of offspring in the county at 
the moment. Sometimes there were as many as twenty or 
twenj:y-five*chairs and never were there less than ten. 

The kitchen always seemed a very small place considering 
the quantity aAd-the quality of the food wjiich came out of it. 
It, like the dark room, had its disadvantages because it too 
was part of ( the original log-house which had disappeared as 
the house grew wing after wing. It was dark with only a 
door and a small window which did not give into the open 
aif, but into the big wood-shed where the wood, carefully split 
to fit exactly her stove, and thoroughly dried to give the best 
of heat, stood neatly piled. All around the edge of the she*d 
was a platform and in the centreoan tupen space a foot lower, 
where the chipping and splintering was done in bad wcatTier. 
The centre part was always entiled with dried chips which 
were used for starting fires. 

In the little dark kitchen there was a colossal iron range 
with a great tank of hot water at one end and an egen which 
swallowed up two fat turkeys ,#t a time. It was always 
scented with the faint delicious odours of cloves and cinam- 
mon, and at one side there was a door which led down to a 
cellar fabulously stocked with pickles, saurcrout, preserved 
peaches, quince jelly and damson plum jam, all of which 
had been made in the little kitchen above staiw 

With Maria and with her grandchildren, Sunday was a great 
day when the house was .filled to overflowing and the odours 
of turkey and sausage, waffles and coffee, filled the whole east 
wing, and after the Sunday dinner the beds \fcrp filled with 
grandchildren taking their " naps.” On Sunday the children 
and grandchildren came from cyery part of the county. At 
dawn Johnny rose with his brother and sister in order to 
arrive at the Farm in time fox breakfast, fjor in the small 
frame of their grandmother was a determination that Sunday 
should be a long day. For tl^is the grandchildren had no 
regrets, since on Sundays they were never told when they 
wakened that they must be guiet and good until the grown-ups 
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were stirring, and at eight in the evening they were, never told 
that it was long past their time for being it} bed. They fell 
asleep at last, one by one, out of weariness brought about 
by a surfeit of delights, and wheh the time came for the family 
gathering to disperse, they were dressed, still Lialf asleep, 
for the homeward journey. And the next morning they 
wakened at home in their own beds. e * 

Sundays at the Farm had a special glow and excitement 
which nothing else — not even the arrival *of the circus — 
ever surpassed! It happened Sunday after Sunday, year in 
and year out, but the sense of excitement endured. Always, 
it seemed, there was something new. Sometimes it was a 
calf or a litter of puppies, sometimes a rat hunt with the big 
^feeepdogs among the standing shocks^ of corn, sometimes it 
was maple-sugar making and sometimes a whole troupe of 
’ new^bousins appeared suddenly from the west on a visit. 
There was about those Sundays something splendid and 
matriarchal brought cfoVn from Scotland, and after the grand- 
mother died, the>i were never the same and presently they 
came to end altogether. 

In spring and summer and autumn, Johnny and his family 
made the journey to the Farm in a buggy drawn sometimes 
by one, sometimes by two horses, according to the state of 
the family fortunes which were always up and down, or the 
quality of 1 the horses his father was .for ever buying and 
selling anciLmding with a passion which amounted to a 
mania. They drove alrcng tne (yeliow clay roads at an hour 
when the meadow larks were swinging on the elders and the 
fat thrushes rustled in and out of the dry leaves in the fence- 
rows. In the early mornings of summer the bob-o-links 
haunted the fields of timothy, filling all the air with their 
friendly cries. In winter when the frozen ground lay hidden 
beneath a foot or two of .snow, the buggy was abandoned 
and the journey made in a sleigh where you were tucked in 
with blankets c and old fur robes' with your feet resting on hot 
bricks placed in ankle-deep clean straw. The bells jingled 
and the horses trotted and the snow fell melting upon cheeks 
and nose and lips, and in the evening when the moonlight 
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struck the banks of snow they were no longer banks of snow, 
but of diamonds. 

The winter journeys were the best of all. There was 
excitement even in the preparations for departure, with a great 
hubbub and laughing and chatter. There weie mufflers and 
overcoats*jand mittens and caps and if you were very small 
and the night veryocold a soft Shetland sc^rf to be tied across 
your face so that you did not breathe too deeply of the frosty 
air. And there 'were the hot bricks and buffalo robes to be 
arranged while Johnny’s father held th^v impatient horses and 
the bells jangled and sang. Old Jamie, the grandfather, was 
always there standing coatless and vigorous in the snow to 
see that everyone was rucked in properly, and at last the 
horses sprang off dowh the lane under the locust trees arftf 
the last thing you saw on looking bask was your grandfather 
standing at the gate waving farewell. * 

In those days there was notf>a road of concrete or asphalt 
in all the county, and in summer the hoofs ofithe horses beat 
not harshly against a hard slippery surface ''but softly against 
the good yellow clay. In the ditthes and along tK^ edge of 
the road, the wild sweet clover grew waist-high giving off a 
thick perfume and a sound of humming. By the time you 
had arrived at the end of the long lane which led from the 
high road to the farmhouse, the dew had begun to disappear 
from the glistening spider-webs in the clover fields and the 
appetite grew colossal. 

On arrival there was always a gr-at deal of kissing and 
greeting and on the occasions when the family gatherings 
were larger fhan usual, Johnny had the sensation of being 
lost in a forest of long legs and big bosoms, for all his aunts 
and uncles and grown cousins were very big men and woman 
with emotions in proportion to tfye size of their bodies. They 
did everything with violence. T!*ey were like Jamie in their 
size and their emotions and not at all like the Colonel. In 
the midst of them, Marla, so tifly and frail, the mother of them 
all, seemed preposterous and ^:omic. 

When the hubbub had subsided a little, Johnny’s grand- 
mother would emerge from the emotional disorder of her 
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gigantic offspring and kiss each of the grandchildren deli- 
cately. Then Johnny’s father would arriye from the barn 
dressed in city clothes and bearing the Sunday papers, for 
he was a city man and the Sunday papers were his classic 
contribution. He always got them late Saturday night so 
that the early morning start would not be delayed. There 
were bundles and^bundles of them wrapped in the bright* 
coloured comic sheets, damp and stained by the melting snow, 
which became at once the possessions of'thet clamouring 
children — the Cleveland Plain Dealer , the Chicago ^ . Inter-Ocean, 
the Chicago Tribune , the Cincinnati Enquirer , and the Columbus 
Dispatch . They were always filled with political news which 
provided material for wild argurfients and denunciations 
fcmong the men and some of the woVnen during the rest of 
the day, for the family was as violent in its opinions as 
in it!* emotions, and at times, especially during the Bryan 
campaigns, the arguments achieved the quality of bitter 
denunciations.^ 53 

When all the f/raps had been put away in the dark room, 
the gran^giother returned' to the kitchen and, aided by her 
daughters, prepared to serve the breakfast, while the men 
and the children seated themselves at the table. 

When the breakfast was ready the food was brought on the 
table — sausages, waffles, and maple syrup from Jamie’s own 
maple grove, fresh strawberries or peaches if it were summer, 
coffee, hoteffresh rolls, and sometimes chicken and mashed 
potatoes, home dried c«rrn and atn array of jams and preserves. 
Everything on the table came from the Farm itself, and it 
was only the beginning of a day spent in high feasting. On 
Sundays Jaipi^ suspended all labour except the milking of the 
c^ws and spent the day walking over his land, examining the 
fences and the state of the props. Johnny’s father, released 
from city life, wandered about vainly starting up rabbits and 
pheasants whiefy his dogs ne^er captured. After lunch there 
were a great; many sleepers sfcattereef through tjie house or 
beneath the trees on the gra^s in Maria Ferguson’s garden. 
It was a day of festival given over to plenty. I J. began with old 
Jamie’s prayers to the deity of plenty and over it all presided 
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Maria, a kind of priestess who stood apart with a queer little 
smirk of pleasure jnd satisfaction at the sight of her offspring 
eating the things she had prepared. 

More often than not there was a stray tramp or two seated 
in tha wooa^shed enjoying what was borne away untouched 
from the^ovcrladen table in the dining-room. Less than a 
mile from the Farmahe main line of the Erig Railroad climbed 
a long hill where all fast-bound freights slowed down, and 
tramps could leap on and off with ease. In time Maria had 
become a marked woman, and in the mysterious gastronomic 
guide of hoftoes her kitchen was three-starred. They came 
and went on their way from the eas*. Sometimes one of 
them stayed a week or a •month or a season to work on the 
Farm. There were amSng them some remarkable characters# 
But most of them were a bad let w!*o came to eat and run. 
She never turned them away. It was her way of giving thanks 
for the plenty she had alwaystknown. 

The place had no name of its own. 1 ^ Among all the des- 
cendants of the Colonel it w T as known simply and regally as 
the Farm. In that rich county th£re \tere hundred&of other 
farms, but for the Coloners children, grandchildren and great- 
grandchildren, for a great many neighbours and friends, and 
perhaps even* for the ttamps, there was only the Farm. 


The Great-Aunts Johnny knew as old wom^- who were 
eternally visiting. 

His Great-Aunt Jane the mout imposing and the least 
human of^the Colonel’s daughters, although in her old age 
one felt a pathetic desire on her part to escape from the 
shell of hardness which shut her in, to^each out and toi^h 
those who were near to her yet tragically distant. She it 
was who made the great match of»the family, for she married 
the mysterious Doctor Trefusis t of Trefusis £astle, and she it 
was of the t four sisteils whoA marriage was tragically un- 
happy. She it was who had th% carriages and horses and dogs 
and fine furnitqre and a great house in the style of Strawberry 
Hill Gothic. But she marked a fantastic man, fascinating and 
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a little sinister, whom she suspected of being unfaithful to 
her from the first week of her marriage. f 

Before their marriage Doctor Trefusis came often to the 
Farm to see the old Colonel \Jhom he regarded as the only 
gentleman in the county, and when Jamie Fergdion married 
a daughter of the Colonel, they too became friends. All 
three had a passionate interest in horaes, although with 
Jamie the interest was more utilitarian than in the cases of the 
Colonel and the Doctor. 

It was horses too yhich brought together the Doctor and 
the Colonel’s daughter Jane, who had frightened Jamie by 
her proud stiff-necked #.ir on the first day he ever came to the 
Farm. She was a noble horsewoman, slim and delicately 
teuilt, and once she was in the saddle a face which many 
people considered plainsbeoume distinguished, fierce and even 
oeauSful. She was one of those women made to sit a horse 
who seem to lose some quality of beauty when they put foot 
to the ground.* Johnfiy never saw her riding, but his earliest 
memories of her tvere of an old lady very stiff and proud and 
bitter witfcji fine Romcn n6se, riding in a phaeton and capable 
of managing any horse, hoy ever wild. She used to ride the 
Doctor’s fine horses and, I fancy, he was caught by her 
appearance seated*on a favourite mare and married her with- 
out considering that the iron will and the fierce character 
which made her unafraid of any animal might also make her 
wilful as a»4vife. 

Doctor Trefusis died before Johnny was born, yet in a 
strange fashion he lived ©n. All through Johnny’s childhood 
he was aware of a personality called Doctor Trefusis or Uncle 
Doctor whop^he had never encountered but who was never- 
tljpless one of the countless relatives, only more aloof and more 
elusive than the others. He was always there, just around 
the corner somewhere, the*husband of Great-Aunt Jane, and 
the father of th^ six cousins Jill so much older than himself. 
1 do not thin£; that it was only*the children who ^hought him 
still alive. Even the men and f women of the family sometimes 
spoke of him, without thinking of what the^ did, as if he 
were still living. It was perhaps ^because you were aware of 
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him in the 9 bitterness of Aunt Jane, in the morbidity or 
hysteria or wildness which touched his daughters. He might 
have died a thousand times, but none of them were ever able 
to escape from him until theyVvere in their graves. As for 
Johngy, helnever really believed Uncle Doctor was dead 
until after he had grown up and left the town never to return. 

Perhaps he five<i on because throughout his lifetime he 
existed in a fog of mystery which continued to shroud his 
memory after he was dead. In the big Strawberry Hill Gothic 
house there were old photographs and daguerreotypes and in 
the library a 1 large portrait of him standing by a mahogany 
table wfth a golden retriever at his feet* Physically he was an 
ugly man, thin and vi-y, vith straight black hair which he wore 
falling to the line of hr! thin hard jaw, but there must hav«* 
been about his personality a singular f?«cination, for it was one 
of Great-Aunt Jane’s burdens that he had a great success with 
women. His manners wkh diqrn were bold and cynical and 
flattering, and in the beginning he muSf*have jdazzled Great- 
Aunt Jane, who was accustomed to the coltish admiration of 
the strapping boys of the county* la his picture^ he has 
burning black eyes and the wild look of a gypsy. The secret 
of his nationality went with him into the grave. The county 
knew only th3t he had plenty of money and that he made a 
great deal more by backing the enterprise of a doctor friend 
who invented a panacej for women’s troubles. It knew too 
that he spoke English elegantly and that he spot" French, in 
which language he always concerted \*ith the first priest who 
came into the county to ^hepherd the families of the Irish 
workmen wh8 came into the county to build railroads. At 
that time it* was scandal enough that the Doctor jhould have 
a friendship with a Roman Catholic pries^who spoke French, 
but to hold a conversation in a foreign tongue on the Main 
Street was “ showing off.” Stories persisted long after his 
death that he was really Spanish in origin, ^vhich seems to 
have been the likeliest? guess? Once a Miss JTrefusis, his 
sister, a grim, dark, proud spinster, came from New Orleans 
to inspect his wife and castle. She remained for two days, 
and after quarrelling *with her brother, set off to make the 
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journey down the Mississippi on a steamboat and was never 
heard of again. 

He was a man of great cultivation and immediately he 
married the Coloners youngest daughter he decided that 
although she had had an education suitable fed a woman, 
there were certain things which she did not know and that 
she must learn in order to be a wife worthy of* him, and so he 
sent her east to Philadelphia to a finishing school for young 
ladies where she might learn music and French and deport- 
ment. But he disposed of Jane MacDougal without reckon- 
ing upon her character. He fancied weak dependent women 
and perhaps could not#believe that his wife was different from 
all the other conquests he had made.r But Jane, who had been 
•ducated by the Colonel as a boy aftd treated by him as if 
the feminine intelligent were as great as the masculine, had 
"'no^omach for the courtesying and pretty speeches of a 
school designed to make girls into wives whose only defence 
was to faint. ♦ She Remained with the more docile young 
ladies but a weak or two, when she disappeared one night 
out of ^window and rdturned to the castle. There she 
learned that her bridegroom was in Cincinnati, and leaving 
by the first traift she arrived early the next day and without 
being announced went to his hotel bedroont. She found 
him there, but not alone, for on the bed lay a parasol and a 
pair of lace mitts. On the balcony pressed behind one of 
the shutter she found the woman. 

She never returned to tlie finishing school but went back 
to Trefusis Castle, where the next year she bore her husband 
a daughter, whom he named Azalie, although* no one could 
ever discover why. From the moment Great-Aunt Jane 
discovered the pafasol and lace mitts the marriage grew 
stormier and stormier. They had violent quarrels and 
violent reconciliations and after each reconciliation another 
child was born, But they yere all daughters, and after the 
sixth was bqrn there was a gigantic? scene, followed by no 
reconciliation, and from thajt day on they never addressed 
each other. For twenty years they lived in silence, which 
was not broken even on the Doctor’s* death-bed. When it 
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was necessary for them to discuss business or servants, the 
conversation was # conducted through the daughters, Aunt 
Jane saying very stiffly, “ Tjll him so and so,” and the 
Doctor responding likewise. But the silence had no effect 
upon*their rllations with the rest of the family and they went 
visiting together and always on New Year’s Day gave a vast 
family dinner. They came to see Jamie t and Maria at the 
Farm, driving in the same carriage behind the Doctor’s 
spirited horses without ever addressing each ot^ier. On one 
occasion thgy arrived both dishevelled and covered with 
mud, f^r the dog-cart had overturned in the ditch. Great- 
Aunt Jane, her clothes in disarray anci her dignity outraged, 
made only one triumphant comment, “ I never spoke to him.” 

Except for Jamie anft the descendants of the Colonel th€ 
Doctor had few friends, and in hisfcrrc^ance he came before he 
died to draw upon his head the enmity of a whole county, even 
of the men and women with Whom h^Jhad never spoken a 
word. He was an eccentric, i>ut in a day \then eccentrics 
were plentiful and conformity was not tile goal of good 
Americans, it was not so much that Quality whj^ch set him 
apart from the others, as the contynpt he had for most of his 
fellow-men which he made no effort to coijceal. In a world 
which tried, no matter what it practised, to believe in democ- 
racy, that was an unforgivable crime. He madf no con- 
cessions. He was not, like the Colonel, a relic of the Eight- 
eenth Century. The quality of^the Doctor was feudal. 

But he was immortal, for hf| lived oft in the memory of the 
oldest inhabitants and in legends carried on by those who had 
never seen him. Long after the town had grown into the 
city, and few traces of the old life r^main^d, long after 
Trefusis Castle itself had disappeared, tnc legend of Doctor 
Trefusis and the Strawberry Hil^ Gothic House lingered on, 
sinister and mysterious, known to strangers who had never seen 
either the man or the woman v|(io was his w*fe. During his 
lifetime fantastic stories weje Whispered about to explain his 
wealth and his character and t^e mystery which surrounded 
him. Because ,he alyays wore gloves when he drove his 
handsome horses, people sjyd that he wore them because he 
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was a professional gambler and that he wished^ to keep his 
finger-tips soft and sensitive in order to manipulate the cards. 
His frequent absences they explained as trips where he passed 
about the steamboats of the Ohio and the Mississippi, fleecing 
the passengers. There were ghoulish stories of grkve robberies 
and of Burke and Hare activities and reports that the cellar 
of Trefusis Castle ( was filled with the bo«es of bodies he had 
stolen and dissected. Among the more ignorant citizens 
there were even stories that he was in league with his own 
farmer to steal pigs ?nd cattle and disguise them by changing 
their colour with dye. They were the stories circulated by a 
community in whichcaction was everything and idleness a 
scandal. It hated a man who did rfj work. There was truth 
^n none of the fantastic legends. THere was truth only in the 
myst ery which enveloped £iim even after his death. 

Great-Aunt Jane never knew who he was nor whence he 
came, and it was a subject fa: family discussion which never 
grew old nor itale, and in the midst of the wildest speculations 
her sister. Great* Aunt Esther — the Mrs. Widcome who upset 
Jamie by her mockery oft the first day he ever came to the 
Farm — would put an end tp the talk by chuckling mysteriously 
and interrupting with the assertion that she for one was 
convinced that he was the lost Dauphin. * 

• 

The othei; two daughters of the Colonel, Great-Aunt Esther 
and Great-Aunt Susaw, both*- married building contractors 
who had come into the new country to make their fortunes. 
Neither of them made a fortune. Indeed, talent and even 
desire for jnaking money rarely appeared in any member of 
Jphnny’s family or* in any of those who had married into it. 
In none of them was there either shrewdness nor its more 
sordid twin thrift. If any * of them came into money it was 
spent at once fis if having ( it in hand made them uneasy. 
With all o£ them living w£il was f ‘a necessity^ and it was 
always possible to live well, even upon a modest income in 
a rich country where there were not too mapy people. Yet 
comfort bordering on luxury constantly devoured income 
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and earnings. The great-uncles and aunts had a good time 
in life, all save perhaps Great-Aunt Jane, who was the richest 
of the lot. * j 

Great-Aunt Susan was a small woman very like Johnny’s 
grandmothA and the nearest to her in affection of all the 
sisters. She, alone, of them all could ever have been called 
thrifty, but I ttinkushe was moved less by actual thrift than 
by the fact that the idea of thrift gave her an excuse to keep 
all sorts of budgets and ledgers and diarie^. She had a 
passion for detail and for writing do^n the purchase of a 
spool of thread or a quart of peas. In the end, despite all 
the paraphernalia, she appeared to have made no economies 
and died no rich Jr than the others, save that she left behind 
piles of ledgers and account- books. It may have been that 
she found satisfaction in knowing \rhere her money went. 

She and her sister Esther married their contractor husbands 
in a double wedding and ve.'ir «ff to live in the northern part 
of the state, but absence and piatrimohy made no difference 
to them in the attractions of the Farm and the hospitality of 
the Colonel, and they were for* evor returning on long 
visits, making the long journey partly by train, partly by coach 
and sometimes, in a pinch, even on horseback. Both hus- 
bands died before Johnny was born and they left behind them 
no legend. I think they must have been dull fellows and 
that their dullness wa§ the reason for the long visits made 
by Maria and Esther in the gayer atmosphere *>f the Farm 
and the more worldly one ^|f ‘f’refemis Castle. Both men 
were employers, but they l^new their business thoroughly, and 
if workmen tailed them, they were able to build a wall or 
construct a whole house with their own hand^. $ The family 
saw very little of them and thought of tbfcm as indistinguish- 
able. Usually they were referred to as a pair, like a music- 
hall team. The family always spoke of “ Ben and Harry.” 

Johnny’s grandmother and tf^ three great^unts preserved 
until the end of their lives ail intense intimacy, constantly 
visiting each other, criticizing ^cach other’s households, and 
suggesting reforms in the upbringing of each other’s children 
and the discipline of each pther’s husbands. And in those 
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days visits were not made with an over-night «bag. They 
were accompanied by large trunks of tin or cowhide and they 
lasted for weeks and sometimes for months. The Coloners 
daughters were powerful women and all save Maria long 
survived their husbands. There were times vtaen beyond 
all doubt their intimacy and their passionate interest in each 
other’s affairs became too intense to be borne^ and then there 
followed bickerings and scenes and hurt feelings and sudden 
departures in a flurry, followed by the most complicated 
intrigues in which ea/zh sought to win the support of the other 
sisters. And then auite suddenly there would be a dramatic 
reconciliation with tears and emotion, and the little comedy 
would begin all over again. Thdre was in their blood a 
Strange hankering for the dramatic add in the intense narrow- 
ness of their lives it bfiokeoout in the most absurd quarrels. 
Life never seemed intense or dramatic enough to satisfy them. 

When Johnny was a child rnd they were old ladies, in little 
black bonnets* and sprigged Jflack and purple dresses, the 
drama still continued endlessly. Johnny’s mother was their 
favourite qiece and one br the other of them was for ever 
calling to enlist her sympathy against the others. Johnny’s 
grandmother was the least dramatic of the three, perhaps 
because she found enough drama in the responsibilities of her 
great family and husband and the care of the garden and 
kitchen, and so she suffered appeals frqm them all and became 
the centre of their intrigues. 

° I 

As far back as Johntty coulc} remember Great-Aunt Esther 
— the Mrs. Widcome who upset J^mie on his first visit — was 
blind from cataract, but despite her blindness she was the 
jolliest of fhq three. Like her brother Samuel she had a 
quality of puckish Mischief. Her face was rather broad with 
an expression of great brightness and charm and out of it 
her blind eyes seemed always to be smiling. Her old- 
fashioned false /eeth she regarded as an indignity, for, even 
blind, she was vain of her appear ^nce^ They w^re constantly 
displaying themselves in a double row of tombstones when 
she laughed. She was a master gossip w 4 ith a novelist’s 
sense of a good story and a riefy streak of humorous malice 
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and mockety, and if she found one or two scraps of good 
scandal she did not hesitate to reconstruct the missing parts, 
either motives or actions or results or all three, embroidering 
the whole tale with a lavish imagination and a sense of the 
classic unities. Her gossip usually lacked an air of authen- 
ticity, because it was too good and too artistically complete. 
More than once when one of her sister^ trapped her in a 
falsehood concocted for the sake of art, she laughed and 
admitting her embroidery said, “ Well, it might have happened 
that way,” or “ Well, it ought to h|ve been like that.” 
She was no realist and had a romantic’s proper scorn for the 
unadorned truth. 

Perhaps her lc :ig ullnrtkncss and the tragedy of her life (her 
husband and children $.11 died before her, leaving her blind 
and alone in the world) bore in *he ind a philosophy which 
consoled her. Certainly she possessed the detachment with- 
out which no philosopher f.a« exist. Shut in behind her 
blindness she regarded the wprld, he^ sister^ perhaps even 
her own husband and children and herself, *s parts of a spec- 
tacle. But she was a mischievous philosopher and now, 
looking back upon the memory^ of her sprightly figure, I 
think that she may have been quietly the instigator of most 
of those draritas which perpetually disturbed and at the same 
time embellished the lives of the sisters. I suspect that she 
sat back and enjoyed # them more than any of the others. 

In her old age she shared a house with her widowed sister 
Susan (an idea of the mock-thrifty S’isan, who saw an added 
pleasure in keeping ledgers and budgets and diaries for two 
rather than one) and I think that she sometimes tormented the 
slowcr-wjtted sister, for now and then one <jr jhe other of 
them, with great amounts of baggage add sometimes a bird 
or two, would suddenly arrive to stop for an indefinite period, 
with one of the other sisters or with Johnny’s mother. The 
visit was always accompanied J>y the publif announcement 
that either Esther or Sfcsari, afcording to the identity of the 
visitor, had become insufferable* and that the visitor was only 
remaining unti^ she could arrange to set up an independent 
establishment. Always in f the end there was a reconciliation 
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and the two aunts settled down together once more until 
there was a new explosion. It went on indefinitely, and I 
fancy that they became so charmed by the drama and so 
accustomed to it that it was impossible to do without it. 
Great-Aunt Susan died first and Aunt Esther fallowed her 
within four months. 

The visits of the f blind Aunt Esther were always welcome. 
She had a sense of fun which children appreciated and she 
could play the piano and had an endless number of stories 
about her childhood ^nd the Indians, who at that time still 
escaped from reservations and wandered across the state from 
time to time, a drunken* degraded crew with their morals and 
traditions gone the way of their hunting-ground. Now and 
tken they set upon some lonely farmd? and tomahawked the 
whole family. That ncuchr. is history, but most of Aunt 
Esther’s stories were, I am afraid, gravely apocalyptic, though 
none the less exciting. c 

She did, ho^ever,^ remember well that strange figure of 
Western Reserve cdistory, known as Johnny Applcsced. He 
existed. He was no invention of Great-Aunt Esther. He 
lives in the traditions of^the whole Western Reserve — a 
voice crying in' the wilderness, unkempt, unshorn and un- 
washed, a demented fellow who in the Palestine of two 
thousand years ago would have been honoured as a prophet. 
Like John the Baptist, he lived on locusts and wild honey, 
clothed in the^skins of wild animals and bits of cast-off cloth- 
ing. He wandered fron setfieryjent to settlement and cabin to 
cabin, preaching and singing, neyer staying more than a 
night. Winter and summer were alike to him! He gained 
his name frcpn his habit of planting wherever he roamed, on 
hillsides and in valleys, by streams and on the edge of virgin 
forests, the seeds of apples which settlers had brought from 
the east. When the trees they brought with them began 
to bear, he begged for the s^eds of their first fruit, and the 
Colonel and his family used, halV- humorously, to save the seeds 
of the apples they ate in the Jong winter evenings and put 
them into a paper bag to give to Johnny Appfeseed when he 
came in one night at sunset to sleeo in tne mows of the great 
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barn. W forever he went he planted, too, the fennel, es- 
teemed as a cure for the fever and ague which rose to attack 
the settlers’ families when their ploughs turned for the first 
time the rich black virgin lJam of all that fertile country. 

His whole existence was a fabric of delusions and among 
them was the belief that he had befriended the King of France, 
Louis XVlI, the cfyild of Marie Antoinette. For his life had 
crossed now and then the path of another fife, equally bizarre, 
that of a young white man brought up among the Indians 
and known only as Lazare. The younger man was handsome, 
too handsoVnc indeed ever to have been a Bourbon, and no 
one khew anything of his origin, sa^e that he had been left 
among the Indiana a^catter-witted child of ten or twelve. 
In the simple life am»»ng ^he Indians he had recovered tys 
wits and remembered a little ofjiis ^arly life, such details as 
vast gardens and big mirrored rooms and mobs with totches. 
In Canada and in the \ v es( Reserve he became famous 
as the lost Dauphin and a committed of Royalists came all 
the way from England to see him, but th^ Duchesse d’An- 
goulcme and Louis Philippe (perhaps for good reasons of his 
own) repudiated him, and at last he disappearefl again into 
the world of Indians and trapper? with an apathy and a talent 
for obscurit/ which was perhaps a bettei* claim to Bourbon 
blood than all the nightmare memories of his childhood. 
But for a time he was a romantic figure and therb were cer- 
tainly many strange and almost inexplicable proofs that he 
was the little boy who was^shht utj to die in the Temple. 
Sometimes Johnny Appleseed and # the Dauphin wandered 
through the Western Reserve together, a strange incongruous 
couple, lining peaceably with Indians or whites, sleeping at 
night in the open or in the mows of a'ltarn. * " 

Johnny’s Aunt Esther always said that she had seen the 
lost Dauphin, but I think that fcas one of her stories, for he 
vanished into obscurity soon after she was born. But true 
or not, her story was a^ood ofce. She made him a handsome, 
glamorous "figure, a lost fomantic prince, and although she 
began in mockery she came in the end to believe like many 
others of her "day that he was the lost Dauphin, cheated of 
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his inheritance by the son of the wily Egalitd. A hundred 
years have passed since Lazare vanished into obscurity, but 
no one has proved that Great-^unt Esther was wrong. He 
may have been the Dauphin. No doubt she believed that 
he should have been for the sake of her story. *' 

As for Johnny Appleseed, he lay down one night to sleep 
in a thicket and never wakened again. He was, in his way, 
the prophet of the Slew Country. He preached always that 
it was the promised land and that one day it would be the 
richest spot on God’s, green earth. He was vindicated, but 
centuries sooner than he had believed. His legend lingered 
after him and in one ofcthe pretty parks of the town tfiere is 
a little obelisk raised to his memott/. But there are other 
monuments too, for in the hedgerows <here and there all over 
Ohio and Indiana there«6tilli> linger ancient apple trees, old, 
rotten, worm-eaten, hollowed by flickers and woodpeckers, 
sometimes blackened by the smoke of factories, grown from 
the seeds thrust*/ into ftie rich e^rth more than a century ago 
by Johnny’s crazy hand. And on hot summer days when 
one can see the corn pushing its tall tassels upward, the smell 
of fennel is everywhere. 


The two great centres of family hospitality were the Farm 
and Trefusis Castle, where Great-Aunt Jane lived surrounded 
by the rugs a,nd pictures and statuary her husband had col- 
lected in the east or im Eutop^ during the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century. Christmas dinner was always held at 
the Farm and New Year’s dinner at Trefusis Castle. It is 
difficult to jmagine two houses more different* the one 
rabbling and of an Architecture without style or any charm 
save that subtle but powerful one acquired by houses which 
have grown without forethought, out of necessity; the other 
was pretentious f and constricted in the oddest of styles. 
At the Farm ,the furniture wa$> worn 1 and shabby and non- 
descript and placed where it wfis most useful and convenient. 
It was always being moved about from room to room accord- 
ing to the demands of necessity. 
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In Trefusis Castle there was an immense long drawing- 
room, a small drawing-room, a vast hall, a sun parlour and 
a library. In thS drawing-ropm each piece of furniture had 
its place. At the tall Gothic windows, ornamented by little 
inset panes 1 of blue and red glass, there were enormous cur- 
tains of crimson brocade surmounted by gold baldequins 
and tied back witji gilt cord. In the gardens and the sur- 
roundings there was too a difference. At the Farm, Maria’s 
flowers merged almost imperceptibly into the big vegetable 
garden, and here and there in the j^wn grew clumps of 
flowering shrubs. At Trefusis Castle, one entered through a 
gateway of wrought iron and gilt, t(* approach the red brick 
house with its jLn^u. r<»of-line and Gothic windows and big 
chimneys, by an avctiue of clipped Norway spruce with 
niches cut into it to shelter dai^ic 'itatues made of cast iron 
and washed each spring with white lime. There' were 
avenues and trellises a'.d behind the house the big stables 
grown over with wistaria an^l ampelo£>sis. lEvery thing was 
pruned and clipped and formal. « 

Both places had a fascination* and* a charm, the one real 
and earthy and human, the other romantic and literary and in 
its gloom a little Gothic. The Farm Johnny loved as a 
child. Trefusis Castle he did not love, mat it fascinated him 
because he felt that the great world outside the county, the 
world of London aijd Paris and New York, must be like 
this, and when he went there to spend the tjay amidst the 
strange hodge-podge of beautiful an^ ugly things — the things 
of the Eighteenth and E^rly Nineteenth Century all mixed up 
with the heavy horrois of the Mid-Nineteenth — he used to 
pretend to himself secretly that all the uncles and aunts and 
cousins were persons of fashion and distinction and import- 
ance. Long afterward he discovered that such persons were 
not very different and frequently enough far less interesting 
than those who sat in the big c^ning-room ljung with pictures 

of birds and fish at ^refusit Castle. . 

• | a 1 
There was no gaiety in £reat-Aunt Jane’s big house. 

There were mountains of food, a wonderful Swiss music box 

that played twenty tunes, and the stables with the nigger boys. 
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and among the six daughters there was one, yearsc.older than 
Johnny, who had as much charm as any woman he ever 
encountered. She was a beautiful, wilful gfirl with the most 
gracious manners, and she had ideas of the independence of 
women far beyond her time and generation. SHe had been 
her father’s favourite and when he died he nad left her rich 
in her own right, and from that day shfc, led 1 her own life, 
spending years in Europe and even going alone to the Orient. 
In those days her behaviour created a scandal in the town, 
but I fancy she never £ave the disapproval of the town much 
thought. She led rather the life of a man. She had both 
the recklessness of her father, the Doctor, and the pride and 
independence of her mother, Grea|»Aunt Jane. She came 
touno bad end and late in life she marited an Englishman and 
settled down to being tfhe <best of wives and the happiest. 
Sometimes she was in Europe on the occasion of the great 
New Year’s dinners and sometimes she was present, and her 
presence made^he mbst enormous difference. I think that 
all through his childhood Johnny was in love with her, not 
alone because she was # eha*ming and beautiful and kind, but 
also because she knew what the great world was like. She 
had been everywhere. When she entered a room the whole 
air of the room 'changed. The conversation' grew more 
lively and Great-Aunt Jane’s temper grew better. Johnny, 
watching fier, grew fascinated, tongue-tied and silent, and 
when she spojte to him he blushed and could think of nothing 
to say, and he never knffw tftat ^vhen she was an old woman 
he would still, in his deepest hearty be aware of her charm 
and good nature and poise and her soft voice is a standard 
by which to measure all other women. * 

J& 7 hen she was absent the New Year’s dinner w r as inclined 
to be a pompous affair, with much eating in silence and a long 
period of coma after dinner 4 in the drawing-room. Of the 
other daughters, one suffered prom melancholia and one, early 
in life, acquired a religious 'mania . 4 It was altogether a 
strange household in which ope felt for ever, eve 4 n long after 
the Doctor’s death, his presence and the sinister shadow of 
the unhappiness of Great-Aunt Jane’/ marriage. I think 
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that the greatest tragedy lay tn the fact that she was always 
in love with him and that he had only loved her as much as 
his philandering § and reckless^nature would allow ; and that 
was not enough. 

At last, late in the afternoon after a great hubbub over 
wraps, the family was packed into sleighs to drive through 
the winter dusk 4own the avenue of Norway spruce and 
through the iron grille into the sordid streets lined with 
humble houses. For by the time Johnny was old enough 
to register impressions of the life abopt him, the mills and 
factories had already come to the Marshes and Trefusis 
Castle and the park around it stood i^lated from the respect- 
able part of town. Th^ railroad passed just beyond the iron 
fence and the smoke Jnd ^oot of scores of chimneys drifted 
over the garden. All round it ^ver^ the houses of the mill- 
workers, abandoned respectable houses belonging to another 
day, used now as rooker js a falling into ruin, or cheap new 
dwellings surrounded by patches of Yellow* clay. Leaving 
the park, that bleak area always gave Johnny an odd, indes- 
cribable sensation of uneasiness and fipar. The two warring 
elements, the old and the new, sat embattled side &y side. At 
Aunt Jane’s pretentious wrought-iron gateway, the Eighteenth 
Century loofted upon the Twentieth. Iftdeed, by the time 
Johnny was ten years old, the new had entirely surrounded the 
Strawberry Hill Gothic house, so that it was in a state of 
siege. But Great-Aunt Jane refused to surrender. This 
was her house and in it she wftuld#tay until she died. 

But the presence of the mins and the sordid houses and the 
looks of the* dark alien faces peering from windows as the 
sleighs d£ove over the dirty snow did nothing^to make the 
New Year’s Day any gayer. 


, Great-Uncle Samuel, who parried the ^daughter of the 
banker, be^ot nine chfldren Ify his first wife bqjore she died. 
She must have been a woman pf small personality or perhaps 
due to the arrival of nine children in twelve years she had 
neither the time nor the energy to assert herself, for no legend 
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of her survived in the family 'and Johnny neven heard her 
spoken of, so that he grew up with a vague impression that 
the children of Great-Uncle Samuel had been generated spon- 
taneously. Most of her offspring seemed to have inherited 
a little of her talent for obscurity. They were sot>er, earnest 
and quiet, good citizens living in an inconspicuous fashion, 
rather like plump birds whose protective colouring made them 
indistinguishable from their background. But in that great 
sprawling family one needed eccentricities and extravagance 
of character in order e to be noticed at all, and Uncle Samuel’s 
children seemed the proper children of a bankers daughter, 
conservative and sound and perfectly unexceptional. To 
Johnny they never quite seemed to belong to his family and 
hi had to pinch himself and think twite before he recognized 
Josephine and Andrew, Jdarpy and Margaret and all the others 
and their children as his own cousins. They appeared at 
family funerals and weddings .and then retired again into the 
solid respectable houSes which they occupied. 

Great-Uncle Samuel was not only blessed in his first wife by 
an abundance of children, but by a fortune as well, which per- 
mitted him to live in a large brick house with a fanlight and 
a white marble 'stoop near the centre of the town and to keep 
horses and continue experimenting with his falitastic inven- 
tions. He did not, as the Colonel feared, go over to bankers 
and the Hamiltonian party after his marriage. Indeed, neither 
politics nor hanking interested him at all and after a few years 
of pretence at working* in his father-in-law’s banking house, 
he gave it up altogether And abandoned himself simply to the 
delights of living. 

Like his tyind sister Esther, he took what Jamie, the good 
citjzen, considered v a light view of life.” He had a great 
deal of the terrifying Mrs. Widcome’s spirit of mockery, but 
very little of the gall with which it was sometimes mingled. 
He had an airy, ^fantastic spir/t, which made him the child of 
the giddy Su$an, and an over\Mielmirfg curiosity and interest 
in everything in life — the weather, his children, the affairs of 
his neighbours, the stray dog in the street and the colour of 
the eyes in a new-born baby. Despite* the fact that for half 
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his life he sever worked at artything, his days were crowded 
and no day was ever long enough to encompass all the delights 
that were to be %xplored. 

He inherited all the enormous curiosity of the Colonel with 
none of th£ Colonel’s capacity for intellectual organization. 
In its place he had the frivolity of his mother Susan with none 
of her vanity. He* had no sense of responsibility and when 
his first wife died he turned over the housekeeping and even 
the accounts to his offspring who were still children. Per- 
haps his own giddiness made them sojjer, for he always re- 
mained more their child than their father. Even them he 
looked upon, I think, as acts of Godifor which he was duly 
thankful to natme for iiaving made the task of begetting 
them a perfectly pleaAnt affair. 

Yet these sober children* wer<* far#more fortunate in their 
father than most children, for his faults were charming, human 
and comical and more ielighfcful than the virtues of duller 
parents. Of all the Colonels children, tfc spirit of the 
Eighteenth Century, gay, interested, earnest and mocking, 
survived in him. All the otheA, eren Great-Aunt Jane, 
were tainted by the sober earnestness of the Nineteenth. 

Yet he was in himself a link with the Twentieth, for in the 
clever, superficial brain were born a half-dozen contributions 
to the age of the machine. If genius follows that dullest of 
definitions — an infinity capacity for taking pains — then Great- 
Uncle Samuel had none of the quality which .characterized 
earnest and impassioned inve^itdrs lilie Edison. He did not 
plod. Ilis inventions cajne as inspirations. And he was no 
business maft. He was invariably swindled out of all the 
profits fof his bicycle brake, his cash carrier, jjis primitive 
elevator, his patent rocker. Yet I think he was entertained 
even by the intricacies of the swindling process of which he 
himself was the victim. He w^s, altogether, a horrible ex- 
ample of another adage — that jnoney will t^kc care of itself 
and that the first thiifg in life is to enjoy it. 

Fifty years after his dcatfi thgre still stood in the woods on 
the Farm a great machine of cast iron with which Great- 
Uncle Samuel planrfed to^ solve the problem of perpetual 
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motion. It was placed there vith the greatest secrecy one 
summer day before an audience of three — old Jamie, Doctor 
Trefusis, and the inventor himself. Before starting the 
machine Great-Uncle Samuel warned Jamie and the Doctor 
to select each one a solid oak as protection, for once the 
machine was started, he warned them, it would go faster and 
faster until it flew to pieces. Cautiously they peered out 
from behind their trees while Great-Uncle Samuel approached 
the machine in a gingerly way and set it in motion with a 
few turns of a crank. _ Then he too ran for shelter, and while 
the three men watched the governor of the machine turned 
more and more slowly auntii at last it stopped. Again and 
again Great-Uncle Samuel started it, each time with less caution 
arjl more contempt, and again and agaen it revolved slowly to 
a dead stop. When at last he felf he had given it a fair trial, 
he shouted, u Come on out, boys, the damned thing is a fake 1 ” 
Late in life he married a .second time a lady far more 
sprightly than his firsUwife. She was large and plain with 
great intelligence ^and cultivation and a Rabelaisian sense of 
humour, and Great-Uncle ^ Samuel, who never took much 
notice of the banker’s daughter, could go nowhere without her. 
They never had any children, but she made a good stepmother 
to Samuel’s large family, who found her rather more entertain- 
ing than their own mother had ever been. The two of them 
knew everyone in the county because there was no one, how- 
ever dull or horrible, who failed to arouse curiosity and in- 
terest in the hearts of Samuei and Malvina. Sometimes their 
speech and their jokes scandalized more sober and respectable 
members of society, but they hacl no enemies, and as they 
grew older most people in the county came to refer to them 
behind their backs and with a kindly respect as “ Samuel and 
Malvina,” as if like “ Ben and Harry ” they were a music-hall 
team. Together in a trap behind two horses they explored 
the whole county, stopping, wherever fancy dictated for 
dinner, and they were always welcome. He had qualities 
and a gift for friendship which would have been golden 
treasure to any ■politician, but with them went none of the 
politician’s insincerity nor the suspicion^ which the antics of 
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the politician aroused in the| hearts of intelligent men and 
women. Everybody in the county knew that Samuel Mac- 
Dougal had no 'imbitions an^ wanted nothing of them but 
their friendship and a good time. In that sober country and 
that serious community he was a waster all his life, careless 
and good-humoured and irresponsible, and he should have 
brought "do w^upofl his head the condemnation and contempt 
of the world in which he lived, but somehow he did not. 
People respected him without quite knowing why. He was 
a relief to a dull life where the only other variations for most 
citizens were camp meetings and torchlight processions. 

Among the friends of Samuel and Malvina was a queer old 
woman with the io . Jy fiame of Anne Condon who lived on 
the edge of the high rcted within sight of the Colonel’s Fargi. 
When Samuel was thirty # she yas already an old woman. 
Although she was a spinster and unprotected, she demanded 
of her nephew on whos^ laud, she lived a home of her own 
and he gave her a little house^of two ¥'ooms,*vhere she lived 
surrounded by goats and rabbits, chickens, jjiree or four mon- 
grel dogs and a cow. She had come fjpm Lancashire as a girl 
and always spoke with a Lancashire accent, which to half the 
county was a foreign tongue. l?y some of the ignorant and 
superstitious # she was regarded as a witch, *but she must have 
been a very strange witch, for excepting her appearance there 
was nothing in the least sinister about her. On the contrary 
she was a clown and Iiad a broad low sense of # humour. In 
her younger days when doctors* wer$ scarce she had been a 
midwife, and she knew all solts of strange remedies for rheu- 
matism and hrain fever, congestion and fever and ague. In 
her raggefi garden she grew dozens of herbs for the concoc- 
tion of her brews — plants with lovely names Tike hyssop gnd 
rampion, thyme and marjoram. 

She shared Great-Uncle SamdfePs sense of the preposterous 
apd the ridiculous and it formetj a bond which bound together 
an old woman and a y<5un^ min in a preposterous friendship. 

In her lit’fte house she used tf> sit and w r atch for the passing 
of Great-Uncle Samuel along the Onara turnpike on his way 
to the Farm, and wh£n she^aw his wagonette and black horses 
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coming over the distant hills, ahc quickly donned her best 
clothes, scrambled down the high bank covered with sweet 
clover and was waiting by thp roadside •drhen he arrived. 
They had an absurd game, begun by accident, which went 
on endlessly. Across the sides of the wagonette, behind the 
driver’s seat. Uncle Samuel placed a fitted board which he used 
when there were more passengers than th“ wagonette could 
hold properly. On this Anne Condon, in her best clothes 
and bonnet, would seat herself with great dignity, never 
smiling or giving any sign of being aware of what was to 
follow. Then cracking the whip, Samuel would set off at full 
speed up the road as if to show her how fine his horses were 
(he always drove at full speed as ingoing to a fire). The 
board seat was insecure at best and Vrith the jolting of the 
swiftly moving wagonette, ifcsometimes slipped its fastenings 
and gave way, depositing Anne Condon in her best clothes 
unceremoniously upon the floor. The game consisted of see- 
ing whether Asne Coirdon could keep her seat or whether 
Great-Uncle Samuel could succeed by fast driving and seeking 
the worst places in thearoad in jolting her to the floor. She 
always hailecl him whether he was bound toward the Farm or 
toward the to\Vn. 

At the Farm sh£ was always welcome for wAnen she and 
Samuel arrived together an epidemic of practical jokes broke 
out at once, jokes which the sober Jamie did his best to appre- 
ciate and enjqv. They always knew on the arrival of Anne 
Condon, by the state ojiher clothes and the position of her 
bonnet, whether she had t won oi^ lost the game. On the way 
•to the Farm she nearly always lost, for locust roots in the 
bumpity lane and the planks of the bridge over the brook 
provided herculean jolts which Great-Uncle Samuel unfairly 
took at full speed. Usually old Anne arrived at the top of 
the hill laughing and clingfng wildly to the sides of the 
wagonette and attempting to f adjust her bonnet at the same 
time. The o^ly visits she evei 4 made save as an herb doctor 
and midwife were to the Farm jvith Uncle Samuel. She must 
have been an exceedingly limber old lady, for when she played 
her rough-and-tumble game she was well past sixty and she 
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never appeared to suffer any ill effects. She swore freely and 
magnificently with a fine vpcabulary which came out of 
Eighteenth-Century Lancashire. 

One day Great-Uncle Samuel passed the little hut and Anne 
Condon did not appear. On his way back to the town she 
still did, not appear, and outside the door her great mongrel 
sheepdog sat on his haunches, his nose in the air, howling. 
Great-Uncle Samuel found her inside, lying on her bed. She 
had died in her sleep. Fifty years later her little house, aban- 
doned sinc^e her death, still stood on tj^e high bank covered 
with gweet clover and rugosa roses. It slowly fell into bits 
and returned to the earth, for no one ever took the trouble 
to pull it down. ionr afterward when the town had be- 
come the city and the>ficids of Job Condon’s farm had b*en 
broken up by a real estate allctfmeat there were still traces 
of an old-fashioned garden — patches of periwinkle, wild 
fennel and here and Mere a herb, gone wild, and some 
scraggly roses. 

BETWEEN TW6 WORLDS 

When Johnny was born the town was no longer a village 
and not yet*a city. It lay somewhere between in that dis- 
hevelled, disorganized period of growth where hovels stood 
side by side with pretentious new buildings, and empty 
building plots littered with rubbish and wee^Js spread their 
desolation beside the newly buflt palaces of merchants and 
manufacturers. It was the Aesolatipn of a great prosperity 
when change and decay ran side by side, the new arose 
from thc # ruins of the old, and there was^no time for 
clearing away the debris of progress. • # 

The Square which Jamie saw when he looked out of 
the window of the Weiler Hoifse in 1851 had gone the way 
of the log-houses set in the ^1 earing in the forest. Where 
the old brick courtlAmse vftth its seemly ^hite columns 
once stood § there was a new cjne, vast, ugly and monstrou\, 
with a cheap tin cupola surmounted by a figure of Justice, 
which the town kJiew cynically was worth ten thousand 
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dollars and had cost five hundfced thousand. The old trees 
still filled the centre of the Square, but in their shade rose 
a fountain surmounted by the^ cast-iron figure of a soldier 
in the uniform of the Union Army. At one corner of 
the Square, opposite the new courthouse, stood the old 
Presbyterian church, long since abandoned, its auditorium 
occupied by a bustling firm of plumber, its basement by 
the Courthouse Saloon. On the third side stood the bright 
new building which housed Bentham Brothers’ Department 
Store, built on the sjte of Silas Bentham’s “ Great Bazaar. 
Household Goods, Hardware and Miscellany.’* The old 
houses built in the style of Salem or Germantown had long 
since vanished, and in place of their* marble stoops and oriel 
windows there were rows of shops and'banks and the mosque- 
like structure which steltc&cd the Daily Gazette. The old 
charm and beauty of the Square had gone, and the bright new- 
ness of a modern square had not yet come to take its place. 
The whole facade wa^ an odd hodge-podge of architectural 
styles and buildir\g materials, ranging from the solid simpli- 
city of the disembowelkd cld church to the rantings in stone 
of the rococo courthouse. Farmers still weighed their hay 
on the scales Before the courthouse door and the hitching- 
rails still surrounded the little park. Sometimes in the big 
space before the courthouse a carnival company raised its tents 
and a high 'diver regarded the figure of Justice face to face 
before plunging into the tank below. Lions howled and 
once a female leopard time!" was mauled for the benefit of 
the charity fund of the R eindeers’ Lodge. 

In the middle of one side of the Square there was still a 
building called the Weiler House, the third generation des- 
cended from the log 'cabin in which the Colonel had spent his 
first night in the new country. It was built of soot-stained 
yellow brick with an ugly ifcof and a fa$ade designed and 
ornamented in the Byzantine, manner with enormous plate- 
glass windows. The proprietdr was the grandson of the first 
Weiler, but he was as different r from the first innkeeper as the 
new hotel was different from Weiler’s Tavern. The rooms 
of the new hotel were uniform as to paihting and decoration 
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and each Vas equipped witH all sorts of modern comforts 
which someho\^ made therrl less comfortable than the old 
rooms with their gigantic bids and feather puffs had been. 
The blankets were dead pancakes and no longer did the host 
come to your room at night with a pan filled with coals to 
warm y 5 >ur b^d and no longer did he pass from table to table 
in the dining-rooiA to see that the food ^vas as it should be. 
Dishes were thrown on the table by impudent waitresses who 
removed them without interest or comment if they were left 
untouched* The Weiler House had « pool-room and cigar 
store ^on one side and it was the Mecca of travelling salesmen 
in that part of the state. In the Evening they sat on the 
piazza, smoking cheap* cigars and telling dirty stories and 
making comments on*the women who passed along the side- 
walks. There was a word for &ienP. “ Drummers ” were a 
part of the changing pattern and they fitted admirably into 
the strange muddled iasteics5 facade of the Square. They 
were the small vulgar forerunners o^ the N£w Day that was 
dawning when they would no longer be«“ drummers,” but 
high-powered salesmen. The tirhe vflas not far qff when they 
would be regarded as the heroes f of a new crusade whose goal 
was to sell things to people who did not \^ant them and could 
never pay lor them. 

No longer did the presence of the farmers dpminate the 
Square. Their hay wagons still stood in line before the court- 
house and on Saturday nights their horses and “ rigs ” were 
still tied at the hitching-rail| while dhe women shopped and 
the men drajik beer in tl^ Courthouse Saloon ; but they were 
lost now ^mong the citizens of the town and among the dark 
people who came up out of the Flats on Sajutflay nights to 
stare in the shop windows. The dark people were strangers 
and spoke an alien tongue. Jhe men had ferocious black 
moustachios and sometimes their faces were blackened by soot 
and smoke. And the women wore dozens ol petticoats and 
on Saturday nights nad t bright shawls ovor their heads. 
They brought a sinister brightness with them into a country 
which had n^ver Jjnown multiple petticoats and brilliant 
shawls. They were the fif st peasants to come into that world, 
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but they no longer tilled the ean h ; they worked in^he swarm- 
ing factories and mills which had covered the Marshes. 

The dark people and the “ at ummers ” and the mills were 
all a part of the New Day. No one in the town save Great- 
Aunt Jane any longer spoke of the Marshes or even of the 
Great Swamp, for the Marshes had long since been drained 
and Tcby’s Run induced to follow a straight and orderly 
channel save in the spring of the year, when it suddenly went 
wild and flooded the cellars of the old houses in the lower 
streets, carrying garbage and sewage everywhere. ( The brook 
in which the Delaware chief had found a drunken death was 
now only an open sewert The Marshes had gone and the Flats 
had taken their place. No longer 'did Great-Aunt Jane sit 
istiated in Trefusis Castle mocking tflose who speculated in 
real estate and boomed the town. In the end they had won 
and the evidence of their victory lay all about her. She might 
have the cast-iron statues whitewashed once a week but they 
were still streaked with soot, 'Die trees of the park, suffocated 
by smoke, had begun to die and sometimes at Trefusis Castle 
one did not see the s<bin until long after noon. 

In the upper part of the tpwn, along Elm Street and Maple 
Avenue, the wooden sidewalks had gone and the trees 
planted long ago by homesick New Englanders were enor- 
mous and .made great tunnels of shade, and the Virginia 
creeper and ampelopsis had climbed to the top of the tall spire 
on the Congregational church. Near the centre of the town 
the old New England houses still stood, set back a little from 
the street, but the trees were no longer saplings and the lilacs 
and syringas hid the windows of the first floor. Those houses 
had a look of . having been there for ever and to Johnny it 
seemed that nothing could possibly be older than their cold 
rather grim facades — nothing, unless it was Trefusis Castle. 
And the people who lived in them seemed all to be old women 
who were widoy^s. Sometimes they came to call on your 
mother. Sometimes you encountered "them opening the front 
gates of their dooryards, solid; respectable, prosperous, clad 
in durable black or purple, living lives^n which there was 
never any change. They were the^ daughters and the widows 
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of the firsts men who came iiito the new country and pros- 
pered. They were the relics Jf the first bankers, and lawyers, 
and shopkeepers/ In their generations all the men seemed to 
die soon after middle-age, but the women went on for ever. 

A mile from the Square in a part of the town which had been 
open cguntry^in the ’Seventies stood the only “property” 
which rivalled in si«e and splendour the house of Doctor Trc- 
fusis. It stood in the middle of a park with stables and out- 
buildings and a crescent-shaped avenue bordered by buckeye 
trees. Bu^ it had neither quaintness qpr beauty nor charm. 
It was^ built during the Grant Administration and like it was 
uncompromisingly ugly. J ohnny’s grandfather and his father 
always asserted that it was built from the profits made during 
the looting of New Orleans. How else, they asked, co\*ld 
such a house have been built byja man who began his career 
a little while before as a penniless lawyer ? Why should he 
have been any different finrrj the other looting friends of 
Grant ? Why should he toc^ not hatfe sharejd in the profits 
of the Republican Party during the Reconstruction ? Why 
should he alone have escaped unsftathad from friendship with 
scoundrels like Jay Gould and Jim Fiske and Old Drew and 
Oakes Ames ? 

But Old j^mie was a Mugwump and Johnny’s father was 
a Democrat, and they may have been prejudiced. 

It was a big square house with a square cupola and a heavy 
bracketed piazza and a vast lawn ornamented with iron dogs 
and deer, each surrounded in summerly a hard bed of brilliant 
begonias or geraniums o£ salvias. The house was painted an 
ugly chocolate brown and from the street the whole place 
seemed done in hard colours like a bad oleogr^plj. For some 
reason even the trees and grass appeared to be an unnatural 
hard emerald green. Centuries could not have endowed the 
place with quaint ness or charm. It was uncompromisingly 
ugly, and although it might sta^id for centujies no one could 
imagine it having ever^een occupied by anyon* save pigeon- 
breasted “ statesmen ” wearing frock-coats and beards. It 
belonged to thg period of the Reconstruction and was for ever 
starpped by it. 
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The house belonged to the brother of William* Tecumseh 
Sherman, whose soldiers burneU and looted their way through 
the south to the sea. The ow(aer lived always in Washing- 
ton and his whole life was spent in politics. He was respon- 
sible for a great many of the banking laws passed during the 
’Eighties and the ’Nineties and he knew how to promote 
tariffs which helped overgrown “ infant industries.” He 
made a great fortune but when he died he left nothing to the 
tow r n which h$ had called his home. For a long time after 
his death the gaunt ugly house remained, an empty and pom- 
pous eyesore, but when at last it was pulled down apd the 
estate broken up into building lots, all trace of John Sherman 
and John Sherman’s place vanished feom the town, which all 
hia life he had used as a political convenience. There were 
some in the town whowsara^stically regarded the disappear- 
ance of the chocolate-brown house as regrettable, for it would 
have made a splendid monument, in all its tasteless and pre- 
tentious ugliness, of the era out of which it was born. Over 
it hung the shadow of men like Gould and Fiske, Drew and 
“ Public be^Damned ”*Varfderbilt, who had contempt for the 
common people and believed that the country should be ruled 
by men who knew how to make money. 

When Johnny was a small boy the Sherman Place still 
existed anej. the house was inhabited by an ill-tempered care- 
taker and his wife whose only diversipn was the pursuit of 
small boys who climbed the fences to steal the grapes and 
apples and pears that $rew on. John Sherman’s land. For 
Johnny the raids held at special excitement because he was 
never quite sure that he might not be pursued by the Devil 
himself, for f>uf of all the fierce political arguments he had 
overheard he had ccAne to believe that John Sherman and the 

Devil were one and the same. 

* 

* * * 

Beyond th« Sherman Place there w l tre no old^ houses and 
the street belonged to the New Era. The houses stood side 
by side, each surrounded by a big lawn planed with shrubs 
and sapling trees, for few of the^houses were more than a 
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dozen ycaA old. There weJe turreted castles and Gothic 
fortresses and moated grangesjmade of granite and sandstone, 
each surrounded not by field* J and forest and mountains, but 
by a tiny strip of carefully watered lawn — the bastard off- 
spring of strange matings of styles which took place in the 
brains of the architects of the day. 

Unlike the worn Signified old houses ne^r the centre of the 
town and the rambling old white house at the Farm which 
had the air of belonging to the earth itself, they were like 
boastful hc^ascs conceived by children <^nd executed in chil- 
dren’s^ blocks. 

They made a fantastic collection in \frhich Tudor and Byzan- 
tine ornamental j on bedecked the same doorways and vast 
sheets of plate-glass destroyed all privacy and revealed the ifi- 
rriates like goldfish in a bowl. Fiate^lass was a sign of pres- 
tige. It was expensive, and the larger the windows the more 
prosperous the inhabitant ot tile house. One or two of the 
houses — the least offensive of ^1 — were born cJf no style what- 
ever but were simply the efforts of small town architects to 
create something which had nevefr existed beforjj — phantas- 
magorias of gables and pinions, § oriels and turrets, strange 
openings and fantastic doorways, all massed in a frozen agita- 
tion. These* new houses were built of coal and railroads, 
politics and public contracts like that which set jhe absurd 
five hundred thousand dollar tin gazebo atop the monstrous 
courthouse on the Square. Just as the John Sherman Place 
was a monument to the Reconstruction, so were most of these 
houses monuments to tlje Era of MacKinley and Hanna, 
Aldrich and fcoraker. The strange mongrel fortresses were 
the strongholds of men who lived by the faitfy tfcat any man 
was a fool not to make as much money as* possible, no matter 
how he made it. In them dwelt a band of men who sought 
to become the new aristocracy of the country, men like Ben- 
tham, the pedlar, who carried l^is background, his tradition, 
his responsibilities, his idejls in a pack. Mostiy they were 
common, undistinguished mei\ differing from their fellows 
only in their shjewdi^ess, which all too often slipped over the 
borderland into the realjji of the unscrupulous and the 
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criminal — the strange fruit of ttfe brilliant arriviste , Hamilton’s 
doctrine of privilege in a democracy. 

On the corner of the street^ opposite the Sherman Place 
stood the turreted red sandstone palazzo of Senator Bentham, 
the grandson of the pedlar. It had vast sheets of plate-glass 
which were the largest in the town and a vast Byzantine piazza 
ornamented with , rubber plants and aspidistras. He still 
owned the dry goods store which had descended from “ Ben- 
tham’s Great Bazaar. Household Goods, Hardware and Mis- 
cellany,” but he allowed others to run it and scarcely ever 
entered its doors. He had a business much greater thap that. 
It was r politics. He cottld deliver votes and bully law-makers 
and he came more and more to live fti Washington where he 
had a house with even bigger windows of plate-glass. He 
was descended from th<!tee *?ien who long ago met in Essex 
County to lay the foundations of New England fortunes by 
swindling the veterans of the Revolution out of their rewards. 

The hou^e where Jahnriy was born stood on the edge of 
the Sherman Place. It was f^uilt in the ’Eighties and had very 
little of beauty about it. It occupied the centre of a town lot, 
seventy-five feet wide and a hundred feet long,' raised above 
the level of the street on a bank six or seven feet high. It 
was tall and narrow and had a slate roof. Once it had been 
painted a gawdy yellow ancj white which gave it a kind of 
bedizened gaiety like aAugly woman too much made-up, but 
by the time Johnny was born it was slate-grey because that 
was a colour which did not show the ravages of the soot 
which some$inpes drifted from the Flats into the “ decent ” 
pai of town. Fof ornamentation it had a great deal of 
bracketing and tiny gables ^growing at random out of the 
steep roof. Like the house of John Sherman, no amount of 
age could have, made it an^ lovelier. 

The only softening influence \yere the masse^ of clematis 
and honeysuckle and old-fashioned roses called Baltimore 
Belles which covered much of the offensive jig-saw work and 
bound it to the earth. The rose^grew in clusters and were 
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pinkish white with a musky odour and the buds were some- 
times eaten both ly birds and dhildren. The lot was divided 
by the house into a front and attack yard and at one side there 
was a carriage drive which led to the stables which were 
happily painted red. The front porch was so overgrown 
with a tangle qf flowering vines that one could sit there all 
day watching the passers-by without ever*being seen. The 
back porch was partly closed in and in hot weather was used 
as a kitchen, and beyond it there was an arbour»covered with 
Concord an.fl Niagara grapes which n<wer ripened because 
the children ate them all before their time. 

Beyond the arbour there was a big rdse garden and borders 
given over to flowers and at last a vegetable garden. Here 
and there stood fruit tries, pne of sweet cherries which likfc 
the grapes were never allowed t<§ ri[£n. There were pears 
and peaches and against the red barn a tree which bore enor- 
mous red plums. In October there always stood beneath the 
grape arbour a whole hogshead of sweet cidet sent in from 
the Farm by Jamie to be drawn upon by Johnny’s family and 
half the neighbourhood until it hacf turned hard and Johnny’s 
mother emptied into it the remair^ of last year’s vinegar and 
had it put away in the cellar. Before it turned, gallons of it 
went dewa tRe throats of neighbourhood children who at 
night preyed upon the hogshead armed with bits*of rubber 
tubing. 

The inside of the house shouljl have been a» ugly as the 
outside, but it had beauty, the kind cJf beaut) which comes 
to a house which has beer^ lived in for years by a hospitable, 
noisy and jgappy family. There was little in it of value and 
even that little was never spared nor allowed tc t intcrfere with 
enjoyment and hard living. There werelnany things which 
were monstrously ugly, not because there had been any special 
bad taste employed in its choice out because the taste at the 
end of the Nineteenth Century was monstrously bad over all 
of Europe apjl America, an<4so a modest family in a small city 
in the middle-west had small chance of escaping it. Some 
of the furniture*had ljecn chosen by Johnny’s parents, but a 
great- deal of it was made up^of wedding gifts and inheritances 
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and odds and ends left behind from time to timely Johnny’s 
migratory uncles and aunts. ■ Due to their restlessness and 
adventures, the furniture was 1 Always in a state of flux. All 
of them sought to leave as much as possible with Johnny’s 
parents in order to save storage costs, and usually there was 
enough furniture for a house and a family thme times as large 
as Johnny’s. In "11 the strange assortmdht there was not one 
piece with the grace of Eighteenth Century nor the heavy ele- 
gance of the tiarly Nineteenth. As in the architecture of the 
John Sherman Place', the ugly times were reflected in the 
ugliness of the furniture. It was only when old Jamie came 
to live with the family, bringing with him the Colonel’s 
chair and cherry bed and one or twb tables, that any beautiful 
ftirniture found its way into the h<5use. 

One entered the hoifse Ify a hallway from which a stairway 
led to the upper rooms. Beneath its curve stood a strange 
fat-bellied piece of furniture Known as the “ hall-seat ” which 
for some reason guarded al! the family photographs and 
daguerreotypes its fat stomach. Beside it hung a mirror 
which had been left Behind permanently by one of the wan- 
dering aunts who found its cumbersome gold and black 
curleycues too fragile to stand the rigours of her endless 
travels. 

On the right of the hall was the parlour, a room which, con- 
trary to all custom of the time and the country, was in con- 
stant use, dte, I think, to ^he fact that there were always so 
many people in the hobse that *here was an overflow from the 
other rooms. It had A figured g'-een Axminster carpet and 
elegant dark red wallpaper heavily embossed with a design 
in gold. Bu* the furniture achieved perhaps the greatest peak 
osT elegance known to the civilized world. It was intensely 
individualistic, the conception of some workman who held 
all styles and periods in indiscriminate admiration, and sought 
to combine the more clega.it points^ of all of them into one 
great mastdtwork. It was a mahogany “suite ” and the 
chairs had the appearance ofiVery fat elderly women suffering 
from arthritis who had tiny feet and angles of which they were 
excessively proud. The most &gitated rococo in the same 
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room with ftiose chairs wouldihave seemed of a delicate and 
classic purity. Tljere was a rrlantelpiece in golden oak with 
a mirror above and a gas grate below in which the flames 
licked a waterfall of asbestos and gave off phosphorescent 
colours. And in one corner there was a huge engraving in 
a wide r&d plush frame (a wedding gift) of a young woman 
in nondescript peasant’s costume in the foreground resting a 
jug of water on a stile. In the distance appeared the towers 
and spires of a town which greatly resembled Oxford. The 
picture was-called “ A Dream of the Future,” although what 
the titli meant Johnny had no idea. The problem tormented 
for years, and long .h>cr the house haafbeen sold and the pic- 
ture had disappeared, he fyould wake up in the night and sud- 
denly remember it and £u z/Je over what the title could pos- 
sibly have meant. 

At the end of the haP was the dining-room, which was 
furnished in a gold oak suite \Pery nearly as eccentric as the 
parlour chairs. It had yellow tvallpaper and af the top of the 
wall was pasted a frieze of Japanese irises w^iich had been cut 
from a horticultural catalogue left behfnd by thej^usband of 
Aunt Bertha, who for a brief period had worked for a company 
of bulb- and seed-growers. The irises wenj twice their natural 
size and exquisitely painted in water colour on rice paper by 
some Japanese craftsmen. They were cut out ancj pasted on 
the wall by Johnny’s older sister in a sudden burst of creative 
expression and they were always a source of uneasiness to 
Johnny’s mother, who knew their val€e and feared that their 
rightful own^r might sotic day traak them down and claim 
them. Tl^e dining-room had an air of gaiety about it due, I 
think, to the fact that it had a bow-wnndow ar^l on open fire- 
place which gave it a charm the other moffc “ modern ” rooms 
never achieved. 

The living-room w r as a big worn room w r hich adjoined the 
dining-room, and in it,floscd y» a vast bookcase, were all the 
books upon* which Johnny and his brother and sister fed as 
children. They ranged in rovfcs — all the writings of Dickens 
and Thackeray Ge<yge Eliot and Walter Scott, Fenimore 
Cooper and Trollope. Ail the solid Victorians were there, 

E 
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each with his great shelf of acjiievement, the joy 4 and wonder 
of childhood and early adolescence. Aiyi there was Red- 
path’s “ History of the World v with the most fascinating pic- 
tures of life in prehistoric times, the Battle of Marathon and 
the Baptism of Clovis, and four immensely heavy volumes 
profusely illustrated called “ Characters fron\Fiction, Poetry 
and the Drama.” :j It was a kind of encyclopaedia of literary 
characters and its delights were inexhaustible if somewhat 
patchy. It too had wonderful pictures. There was “ Boa- 
dicea and Her Daughters ” and “ Meg Mcrrilee? before her 
Cave ” and “ Jane Shore Driven from London.” 

It was a singularly tomfortable room, worn and cheerful, 
wit& a cc secretary ” at which Johnny’s father, horribly bored, 
sometimes went vaguely over hi$ accounts, and at which his 
mother was for ever w^itiilg letters to her wandering sisters 
and brothers. Off it there was a big room with a bow-win- 
dow and a huge tin bath-tub , %o large that a child could swim 
in it. When johnny was ten years old, a modern bathroom 
was installed abo^estairs and the old bathroom was converted 
into an alcove off the living-room and ornamented by in- 
numerable copies of Gibson pictures made and offered by an 
admirer of Johnny’s older sister. 

But the kitchen was the most important room in the house. 
In it were Rooked the puddings, the pics, the cakes, the waffles 
and the pancakes which filled the table meal after meal. The 
cuisine was a* purely traditional one, preserved and carried on 
through generations. ^Because Johnny’s mother had lived for 
years in the same housa with her mother-in-law she knew all 
the dishes which had come down from Elvira van Essen, as 
well as all those which she knew as the child of one of the 
Ccdonel’s daughters 4 . With each generation and each marriage 
new recipes had been addec^to those already established, and 
there were many too which came into the family through the 
negroes who freyn the days o^the Underground Railroad had 
always been friendly with the children of old Jamie Ferguson. 
So there were fishes which had come remotely from Holland 
and the Rhine Country, from Scotland 4 and Shropshire, from 
Maryland and New England and the far South. Some of 
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them were So special that after Johnny left home he never 
again encountered them. Joljnny’s mother was an excellent 
cook and like all good cooks^had a passion for the art. It 
was her greatest means of expression. She came of a family 
which had always been accustomed only to the best of fowls 
and finest of cujs and the most succulent of vegetables and 
fruits, for they camrfc from the family’s o^n barnyards and 
gardens and orchards. In the richness of the bounty, only 
the best parts of the sheep and pig and beef were eaten. The 
rest was solc^and the “ innards ” were considered worthy only 
of the dogs. It was a family in which the tradition persisted 
that in hard times one might wear shabby clothes in a pinch 
but one could never go \tirhout good food. In the kitcfien 
even at the most predlrioi^s financial moments, which iffi 
Johnny’s family came all too there was never any 

economy. 

At prosperous moments whin it was possible to have a 
servant or two, Johnny’s mother concocted thfc more impor- 
tant dishes and surveyed the cooking of th't others. When 
there were no servants she did it all hAself. In Ijer kitchen 
there was always a crock filled wifh cookies to be raided by 
the children who came to play in the back y^rd and there were 
always slices of pie and cake which might be stolen between 
meals. In the kitchen took place the great family rite of 
making Christmas candy which must have been German in 
origin and come down from the Rhineland country through 
the van Essens. It was a business wl&ch continued for days 
before Christipas, for cancty h'id to b* made not only for the 
whole of a Jarge family, but for friends as well. Most of the 
recipes had been handed down for generations jand although 
from time to time experiments were made, the new candies 
were always rejected in the end. A good many of them had 
as ingredients the hickory nuts and black walnuts of the 
countryside which the cjjiildren gathered on brilliant October 
afternoons op long excuisipns across country.* 

Somehow, perhaps from out cif the old wilderness tradition, 
wild nuts were fiiever jooked upon as private property in the 
county. Few farmers protested at trespassers who came to 
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gather nuts. If the owner objected he was regarded as cranky 
and eccentric. At the Farm there was never any question of 
driving away strangers who dime to gather nuts and mush- 
rooms unless they came too near to the farmhouse and violated 
the privacy which old Jamie cherished. It was only when the 
dark people came to the Flats that the old geperosity came to 
end, for with thepi the manners changed. Fences were cut, 
songbirds were shot and sometimes even sheep and calves. 
And when one by one the old farms began to pass into hands 
of Czech and Silesia?, peasants, every nut and mushroom was 
gathered and sent off to market and the old expeditions came 
for ever to an end. 

Abovestairs in the house wherev Johnny was born there 
were a half-dozen rooms. One belonged to his parents and 
one to his sister and ohe t his brother and himself. There 
was the “ spare room ” and the “ sewing-room ” — a big room 
at the back of the house which was a fine place to play on 
rainy days. Opposite it therq was a smaller room which was 
occupied by a servant during periods of prosperity, and when 
the day of servants passed altogether it was occupied by 
Johnny’s Grandfather Wijlingdon. 

But of all the house the attic and the cellar were the parts 
full of enchantment for the children. The hoilse was gabled 
and each gable made a nook in the roof of the attic which 
might be used as a wigwam or a fortress. And the attic was 
full of old trunks and discarded mattresses and bits of old 
clothing which could be used for dressing up. It was a dark 
place and there were cqrners \ther p the mice scuttered about 
which were full of mystery and horror. In the middle of it 
there was % v^st square tank of zinc used as a reservoir for 
rain-water and whe'ii anyone belowstairs turned a tap the tank 
gave out sinister gurgling sounds which seemed mysterious 
and supernatural. If one stood on an old trunk one could 
peer over the ecjge into black water which seemed as bottom- 
less as the subterranean pits*of t “ Pelleas and ^Melisande.” 

Paradoxically there was nothing dark or sinister about the 
cellar. In winter and in bad weather r the children gathered 
there after school. It was divic^d in two parts by a stone 
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wall and or? one side was the furnace-room and on the other 
the cold-room where meats arjd vegetables and canned fruit 
were kept. The cold-room \ras a dark damp place with a 
little trench along the walls which was nearly always full of 
water which seeped in from a spring long ago buried as the 
town had* spread out over the countryside. There were great 
bins filled with potatoes and hubbard squashes and apples, and 
from the beams hung hams and flitches of bacon which had 
been cured according to family recipes in old Jamie’s smoke- 
house at th^Farm. In the centre stood^m instrument of tor- 
ture and boredom known as the pump. It forced the rain- 
water from the cistern in the garden jo the tank in the attic, 
and when Johnny and his brother grew old enough, it*was 
their task to keep the t#nk filled. This meant pumping h^lf 
an hour at least four times a W(jck #nd their hatred for the 
pump darkened all their childhood. 

The furnace-room was quite* a different place, warm, dry, 
and friendly. In it there was^ tool-cftest an<A a work-bench 
and great boxes and bags of butternuts and*hickory nuts and 
black walnuts which the children Aackcd with hammers from 
the tool-chest and ate all during the long winters. There 
was always a supply of fresh, clean pine-wood put in by Mr. 
Willingdon afid from this the boys fashioned all sorts of toys. 
Johnny’s own products were invariably ships— row-boats, 
sailing-boats, liners and battleships. Even as a child there 
was in him a desire to escape the town and see J he world and 
somehow the ships gave him satisfwrtion. Launched in a 
pool or a gutter or even yi tlfc vast 'jinc bath-tub, they magi- 
cally grew^into full size. The gutter became a vast river and 
the bath-tub a shoreless sea. 

In the furnace- room the dogs had a corner to themse^es 
behind the clumsy hot-air furnace where it was always warm. 
There was a long procession of tfiem. Sometimes there were 
three or four and never were thye less than tyro. There were 
two collies yid a bulldog, a hSund and a nondescript animal 
called Tuck. None of them»ever knew leash or muzzle. 
They ran free,, wherf ver they chose over all the town, but 
almost always they stayed jn the company of the neighbour- 
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hood children, taking part in all the games, barkiAg and wag- 
ging their tails, going on swiripning expeditions and on those 
long, aimless, rambling excursions which took place in spring 
and autumn up and down hill across country. One or two 
of them came to tragic ends. Two were poisoned and one, 
a puppy, was run over by Stuhldreher’s delivery wagon. 
Most of them died quietly of old age, but not the least of 
them was ever forgotten. There was Schwartz and Laddie, 
Budge and Champ, Dash and Wilfred (named after a remote 
family cousin whom € he resembled). Each guarded for ever, 
long after his death, his own charm and individuality, jjmd no 
other dog ever took tht place even of Tuck, the shabbiest and 
worst bred of the lot who looked like an overgrown beagle 
bitf had long hair like a collie. 


Beyond the Sherman Place 1 there was an expanse of land 
where once thfcre hacf been fgrms, but by the time Johnny 
was born the land had long since been bought up by specu- 
lators and turned into building lots. But the boom had come 
too soon and the whole expanse, criss-crossed by weed-grown 
streets, had become waste land. Here and there among the 
golden rod and the elderberry bushes and the burdock were 
remnants $f old orchards or an old brick farmhouse or the 
new modest wooden house of a shopkeeper. On one side of 
the road which led through the expanse toward the Farm, 
rich men from the fantastic houses on Elm Street and Maple 
Avenue were constructing a gl If li/iks, one of the first in all 
that part of the country. It was a modest afi'air, but in a 
curious wa^ it^w^s linked with the turreted houses. Their 
owners had begun by wanting to live grandly. The golf links 
was the next step. They wanted to learn how to play as 
gentlemen and rich men should do. Besides, it was a good 
investment. It carried implifations of wealth and credit and 
leisure. * 

Beyond the waste land and the golf links were the Parks. 
There was South Park and Middle Park f and Qasino Park, and 
they came into existence through the efforts of old General 
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Vanderveldi, who fought for them at a time when booming 
cities were disposed to think mbre of profits than of spending 
money on parks. Actually ftoey were three sections of the 
original forest with streams of water running through them. 
They were filled with oak and beech and maple trees and in 
spring artd ear^y summer the earth beneath the trees was 
covered with spring beauties and violets anjl wood anemones. 

In those days there were no automobiles, and on a hot 
summer night when the corn grew and ripened in the damp 
tropical hea%it was the custom to harness the horses and drive 
out to the park. Under the great trees there were tables and 
benches and on some nights all of them were filled with 
families who had come tcJ spend the long summer twiliglft in 
the open air. There \frerc % always plenty of children wi*h 
whom you might play Prisoner’# Ba«e and Hide and Seek. 
Sometimes you were allowed fo play late, and then sometimes 
in the darkness you came across Couples lying in the grass and 
the sight filled you with aw$ for something you did not 
understand. 

No one ever picnicked in Middle? Park where the^monument 
to Johnny Applcseed raised its modest obelisk, and there was 
always an exciting choice between South Park and Casino 
Park. South* Park had its own special and undefiled rustic 
charm, but as one grew older its sylvan attractions f^ded before 
the more worldly glory of Casino Park. Here there was a 
casino — a rambling wooden building with a theatre above- 
stairs and a huge ice-crcam parlour*below. And close at 
hand there ^as a ferris ^vhdbl and*a scenic railway and a 
swimming-pool. In those days the town was still small 
enough for one to know almost everyone v^hc* frequented 
Casino Park. In the theatre there was always a stock ctyn- 
pany which performed most of the old-fashioned plays and 
some of the newer melodramas. One could see “ East 
Lynne ” and “ Camill^, the Adventuress/, and a strange 
Biblical pieqe called “ Salome ” which had nothing to do 
with the preciosities of Oscar tWilde and was regarded as a 
“ spectacle/’ , 

The actors lived in cheap boarding houses in the town and 
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one had the added glamour of knowing them by sight and 
seeing them both in real life atad on the stage. Most of them 
were past their prime or at least past the age when all save 
themselves knew there was no longer any hope of playing 
on Broadway. They were a queer battered crew, rather like 
those immortal troupers, the Crummies. Af a child Johnny 
felt awe and affection for them and as hl> grew older the awe 
lessened, but the affection increased. There was always a 
“ juvenile ” well past forty who on the street appeared to be 
an old man, but on tjie stage became miraculously rejuvenated 
by thick applications of “ hero flush,” and there .was an 
ingenue , likewise rathe! battered by her long experience with 
life, who invariably had the most astonishing peroxide golden 
hair and wore high-buttoned shoes t>f glace kid. And there 
was the “ heavy man*” a*.d the “ heavy woman ” and the 
“character man” and the “ character woman,” who had already 
known long rich careers as*' juveniles and ingenues. By the 
time they attained character parts, they appeared older than 
God. 

At the first perfoasnante of the spectacle “ Salome ” the 
ingenue , perhaps having read of Mary Garden, created a scandal 
by doing “ The Dance of the Seven Veils.” Johnny was 
taken to the performance as a treat by Great-Aunt Jane, who 
believed tjie piece to be a kind of religious mystery, and as 
such indeed it had been advertised. No hint of the dance 
had been given out until^ the programme was distributed 
among the audience. «In it there appeared the legend “ ‘The 
Dance of the Seven V^ils 9 11 t}e danced by f Miss Lilli de 

Lisle, who created the role of Salome at the first # world per- 
formance ip ^ie Newark (N.J.) Opera House.” Newark, I 
suppose, was as neftr as they dared aspire to Broadway. One 
by one. Miss Lilli de Lisle cast aside the seven veils, appearing 
at the end clad in a flesh pink union suit over which she wore a 
kind of corset cqver ornameiy;ed with^oassementerie and a long 
skirt made o£ fringe. After fetters of protest appeared in the 
local papers a$d the subject* was mentioned by the Baptist 
preacher, the dance was suppressed by ^ management eager to 
preserve the reputation of the Casino as “ a family theatre.” 
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But Great-Aunt Jane was indignant over the protests. To 
Johnny’s mother ^shc said, “ Why, she showed nothing at 
all . . . not even a pimple ! * *At her age she couldn’t afford 
to show anything. I could have done as well myself.” And 
for days Johnny was haunted by a vision of Great-Aunt Jane 
clad in a pink union suit with a corset cover of passementerie. 

There were no p&ture houses and the Qisino Stock Com- 
pany did a thriving business. The best seats cost thirty-five 
cents and the poorest but ten. The sides of the theatre had 
enormous shutters which opened outviard, thus permitting 
you to sit in the open air on those hot still middle-western 
nights ; but this foi of ventilation hfed one great disadvan- 
tage. It lay in the fact thu the tracks of the Baltimore # and 
Ohio railroad ran past ftie £asino at a distance of less tha^a 
hundred yards, and when a lonjf freight train groaned and 
snorted up the long hill, all action and dialogue had to be 
suspended, so that on the stage tone had the effect of a moving 
picture suddenly arrested. Qne nigJit, in t3le course of a 
melodrama, the evening freight chose to arrive at a moment 
during the big scene of the play &hetf the “ heavy,” having 
been double-crossed by 'the “ heayy woman,” was throttling 
her. She lay across a sofa with her head toward the audience, 
her henna-mahogany hair flowing loose, while the villain 
knelt on her stomach choking her. The “ heavy ” § had gotten 
“ into the part,” and rather than spoil his effect by suspending 
the action he continued throttling her until the train had 
passed. It was a long freight train and he must have shaken 
her for fiftcep minutes, by s bsfce streaming with perspiration 
(for she vjas heavy not only in her art but in her physique) 
before he was able to toss her aside exhausted f ar^d black and 
blue with the cry, “ Never cross my path again unless you 
want a worse fate ” — something which at that moment it 
would have been difficult to imagine. 

But to a small boy qone of :ihis seemed yidiculous and to 
a small Nineteenth- Century romantic like Johnny who all his 
life found glamour and charm m any actor no matter how bad. 
he was, the “heavy,” might have gone on strangling the 
“ heavy woman ” while .all the freight trains in America 
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groaned up the long hill and the scene could never have been 
ridiculous. ( 

But alas, there was in the family of old Jamie and Johnny’s 
mother a shadowy Calvinist’s distrust of the stage and 
everything which had to do with it. They went to the 
theatre, but they sat there uneasily, faintly suspicious of every- 
one from the star, of the piece down tcf the man who sold 
tickets at the door of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Memorial 
Opera House.* In that family there had never been Bohemian 
tradition. Actors hid no homes, and therefore were not 
responsible citizens. And indeed among those who played 
year after year above the noise of the passing freight trains 
there were few for whom any casff could be made against 
swsh accusations. They had no{ th3 discretion which must 
accompany intrigues ifl a imallish city. Always from the 
middle of the summer on, there was a small crop of scandals 
centring about the Casino Stock Company. The character 
man got drunkt The juvenile f nd the “ heavy woman ” were 
living in sin. Usually eight or nine months after the Casino 
had closed jnd the tre£$ of*the park were bare of leaves, one 
or two stage-struck girls wjjio lived on the wrong side of the 
railroad tracks had^ babies by one of the troupe, and once one 
of the respectable families on Elm Street was scattered when 
the middlq-aged mother conceived a passion for the man 
who played “ The Little Minister ” and eloped with him. 

He was a singularly repulsive fellow with a stomach, a big 
nose and enormous calces which he displayed in silk stockings 
in “ The Little Minister^” (it w£s ope of the plaj's considered 
pure enough for Johnny to witness). After the c elopement 
there was npufh talk in the town and some of it Johnny 
overheard. Eavesdropping, he heard a middle-aged friend of 
his mother say, “ I can’t se^ what she saw in him. He was 
too virile-looking,” and from that day the word virile always 
meant to Johnny huge calve»; # a big ^ose and a stomach. 


Because of the family feelings toward actors they became 
doubly exciting to Johnny, so tkat if ever he encountered 
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any of the 'stock company in the street he could not resist 
following them at a distance for blocks, sometimes even 
waiting outside snops until" they rfcappeared. He did not 
know what he expected of them — perhaps that they would 
suddenly display horns and hoofs and a tail. It may have 
been tha^ the ^fascination arose from the restlessness and 
hunger to see what lay beyond the borders of the town. 
Actors travelled. They had no fixed homes. They had 
been everywhere. They knew the world. 

Actors fascinated Johnny as a little# boy and they never 
ceased to fascinate him. Much later in life he came to under- 
stand the fascinator ^nd to know th£t of all the professions 
none contained people Bo human, so generous, so prepos- 
terous and so lovable. • Tt\c “ artistes ” in the poor defeated 
troupes which, played in the Cafino*while the freight trains 
passed were very like a good many of the great and successful 
ones. They were all geniuses Ind a little vain, good-natured 
and easy-going, egotistical and fantas&c, and^although most 
of them had no talent whatever, the theatre*vas a living place 
to them and something to which # the)» sacrificed fortune and 
respectability and a settled comfortable life. It was a good 
ideal, but one not much understood in a world where success 
or defeat and even life itself was often enough a simple un- 
complicated affair of outward sexual respectability^and dollars 
and cents. Yet those troupers were ( able to create something 
for which the stolid audience waj hungry — an excitement and 
gaiety and glamour which was neven*o be found among the 
battlementec^ houses of tylaple Avenue and Elm Street. 

In the ^own twenty-five cents was a good deal of money 
for a small boy, so that going to the Casino ^w^s something 
to be thought of twice, especially in a’ % family which kpew 
moments when twenty-five ceijts was a considerable sum ; 
so for Johnny there was never any danger of becoming 
satiated with the drama f But an the nights jvhen Johnny had 
no spending money, or the play was considered improper, it 
was possible to stand outside* the theatre and listen to thsk 
dialogue, especially fhe dialogue of the most exciting parts 
which were either thundered or uttered in prodigious stage 
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whispers. He would stand beside the gold-fish pond littered 
with old newspapers and torn and empty ^racker-jack boxes 
listening to the heroine denouncing the villain. For the rest 
of his life he remembered exactly how the gravel looked under- 
foot and how the water trickled into the pool and the spots 
on the mottled trunk of the old sycamore t$ee which rose 
high above the Casino roof, while he stftod listening to the 
rantings of the villain hurrying to finish his speech before 
the arrival of* the evening freight train. 

At the tables in Casino Park there were always dozens of 
other families and sometimes there were card games which 
continued in the open Hr until late at night. On most of the 
tables there were big steins of beer, but never wxre there any 
oi^the table occupied by Johnny’s family, for his mother 
was the daughter of tlfe filst Prohibitionist in the county. 
When the twilight was gone people played by the light of the 
arc lamps. It was all neighbourly and everybody knew every- 
body else. There was something Germanic and gemutlich 
about it all. 

A little \yay from tlfe Ca c sino there was a tiny artificial lake 
with swans and a little island with a Belvedere, and the 
greatest possible t^eat was to hire a boat and row about the 
lake, a journey wfdch took at most ten minutes. But time 
had nothing to do with the excursion. One was on the water 
and on the water anything might happen. The water in that 
silly little lakit eventually reached the ocean by way of the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, and the ocean meant escape arid 
adventure. The lake itself wa^ne\fer much of j success, for 
every two or three years it filled up completely yith mud. 

Casino Park, was where that great institution known as a 
family reunion tookf place. It was, I think, an afFair which 
belonged especially to the people of the country beyond the 
Appalachians, for it served to reunite every few years all the 
descendants of thn original families wjjo had come across the 
mountains a ^hundred years earlier. They canje, the des- 
• pendants, from all parts of tiie county and the state, and 
sometimes whole prosperous families returned from the far 
west on the occasion of the tribal gathering. The festivities 
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began eari\ in the morning and continued far into the night 
with masses of pie and cake, roast turkey and ice-cream, and 
afterward in the* town newspaper^ there was always a long 
account of the speeches and the singing and the reading of 
the family records with a complete list of all those who 
attended* Sopietimes the singing had a great wild beauty. 
Sometimes a very* old lady would stand up at the table 
beneath the trees to sing in a cracked voice a whole collection 
of the Old English songs brought across the mountains long 
ago. 

As a child Johnny sometimes stood on the outskirts of 
these vast family gatherings wishing that he belonged to a 
family which had such* merry gargantuan convention./ once 
every few years. Hi# father’s family never had much J^ste 
for keeping tya family ties. Hijfat&er and Grandfather Wil- 
lingdon were, in different ways, both passionate individualists 
— cold toward ties of the blood and soft toward their friends 
from the world about them. * And hi! mother’s family always 
had the Farm to go to. At the Farm th^re was a perpetual 
reunion, but in the eyes of a child it lucked, by its very usual- 
ness, the pomp and ceremony of those vast tribal gatherings 
in Casino Park. 

The Park^ have lost their place in tne sun. No longer 
docs the old air of festivity exist. The stock company no 
longer suspends the action of “ East Lynne ^ while the 
B. & O. freight train passes by^ and the vast family reunions 
are almost a thing of the past. If anyone frequents the Parks 
now it is the factory workers wh^ are not rich enough to 
own automobiles and whose children, brought up upon the 
anxmic movies, will never know the glories £>f the Casino 
Stock Company whose actors were on * view in the daytime 
on Main Street. 


1 ■* 

Beyond the Parks one entered the opep country with a 
sense of freedom and escape* It was not very wild county 
The fields were all neatly hedged and fenced, and in Johnny’s 
childhood the farmhouses along the road were still fairly 
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prosperous in appearance and well painted. Here and there 
on the rolling landscape there was a hillside shrill covered with 
a patch of forest left uncleared out of the first wilderness. It 
was not very wild country, but here there was room to breathe. 
Here there were no untidy vacant lots and crowded houses. 
There was no smoke and soot nor any sound oi rolling mills. 
Once you had passed the Parks you were iit'the open country. 
You were free ! 

Johnny knew each farm along the road which led at the 
end to his grandfather’* house. He knew them as*they were 
and so they will always exist for him no matter what has 
happened to them sincfc. 

Onl crossed a little valley through which ran the brook 
called Toby’s Run. Beyond the b^idgt there was a hedge of 
osage orange which, lon£fleftHintended, grew high above the 
top of the buggy and dropped by the roadside enormous green 
oranges which the children gathered to play with. Then one 
crossed the Baltimore ind Ohio* tracks, a haunted spot at 
night because a v*hole family returning from a Fourth of 
July celebration had b#cn killed there and because an old 
woman called Janes returning to her farm had once been 
robbed and beaten by the tramps who hid in the ragged hedge 
of osage orange. 

At the tog of the hill just beyond stood the farmhouse of 
the Ludwigs. He was an immigrant from Germany. He 
had come ovcr^as a boy and Ije was at that time perhaps the 
only farmer of foreign fcirth in all the county. As such, 
he was always regarded #s a lifde grange. H^ never ex- 
changed visits, perhaps because no one wanted hiyi or his 
wife. He wa| rather hard-faced and dour and sometimes one 
saw tym in the distance, in passing, at work repairing a fence 
or clearing a fence-row. His^wife one never saw save from 
a long way off working in the bright peasant’s garden which 
she had created aly>ut the uglychouse. I do not think there 
were many festivities in the lives of the Ludwigs^nor much 
4&3t was bright. . They were the first to bring with them 
into the county the peasant traditions of Europe, and the first 
who rose at daylight to work until tJark, the first to cultivate 
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every inch of fence-row and to plant fruit trees and berries 
in every inch of available space. I think that toward the 
end he was disliked because he forked so hard and was 
prosperous while in the shadow of the growing factories in 
the town the old native farmers fell slowly into bankruptcy. 

Just beyond the Ludwigs on the opposite side of the road 
stood the house ofahe Widow Bell, and the contrast between 
the two places could not have been more violent. The Bell 
homestead was built of brick and covered with flowering 
vines and St stood back from the road.ivith a wide garden in 
front which was filled with syringas and lilacs, weigelia and 
laburnums, and in dimmer against the*brick wall of the house, 
in neat rows, stood pot 'lifter pot of geraniums and heliotrope 
and begonias which ift wjnter she kept inside. It wa» as 
English as ar^y place could ha\t btfcn — a house and garden 
which one might have fon id in Sussex, instead of in the 
middle-west. An orchard surrounded the whole house and 
under the drooping boughs* bees hummed*about a dozen 
hives. The Widow Bell’s sons did the farming and at that 
time they were still prosperous* She was a jynall, rather 
withered woman with bright b^ue eyes and a hard mouth, 
and she lived very much to herself in the f way of people who 
have a passionate love for flowers and trees and gardens 
and spend all their days among them. Occasionally when 
Johnny’s grandmother passed, she, would come out of the 
orchard and stand leaning witfy her elbows on the fence to 
talk wdth Maria Ferguson about thi better days which had 
passed and l^o make bitty cc,Vnmeni$ about their neighbours. 

Furthej along there *was the township schoolhouse, long 
disappeared, and then one came to the howse of “ The 
Trimble Girls.” When Johnny was* a child they were 
already old maids past fifty, ^ut in the family they were 
always known as “ The Trimble Girls.” They were called 
Mary and Martha ancj^ were v^iry different $n appearance and 
personality^ Their father had been a great -►friend of old 
Jamie and so Johnny’s family »rarely passed the Trimble plawr 
without stopping to exchange gossip. Martha was a little 
bird-like woman with a merry face covered with fine wrinkles. 
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and in the division of duties she it was who ran the house 
and had charge of the chickens and bees anc^pigeons. Of the 
two, Mary was vastly mire imposing. She was a big, hand- 
some, mannish woman who dressed severely and walked with 
a slight limp. She managed the farm labour and sold all the 
produce, and a hard bargainer she must ha\*: been. They 
belonged purely tp the old tradition and* so neither of them 
did any work about the place save in the house and garden. 
There was ne, peasant in them. The Trimble place was 
neither in the tradition of the Ludwigs nor of the Bells, but 
belonged to the ’Eighties. The house and barn were always 
kept brightly painted alid in excellent repair so that, although 
they* were at least twenty years old vhen Johnny first knew 
thtm, they still had an air of neaf old-maidish newness. 
Every tree and shrub wt's meticulously pruneckand there was 
never a blade of grass out of place. The whole house and 
garden and barnyard had the* 3 air of a chromo. But Mary 
Trimble had trouble nnding Jabour, for the tradition got 
about that she wat stiff-necked and much too exacting. Yet 
she had a prevailing charrVi and a good sense of humour. 
For Johnny she had a special fascination because she was the 
first person he had ever seen with one blue eye and one 
brown. 

Beyond t,he Trimble place one descended a low hill between 
enormously high locust trees and came to the little hollow 
where the yellow and whit^ cottage of the Clines sat with 
an orchard on one side* and a barn and horse-pond on the 
■ other. It was the horpe-pondl; w^ich Johnny, envied the 
Clines, because at the Farm there was no pond \yhere you 
could sail bqat^. bat only the swift-running brook. All the 
Cliiy.s were old. Johnny never knew how many of them 
there were. The youngest generation had all gone off to 
town and as the carriage drove past the Cline place one had 
the impression of thin old people peering out of the doors 
and windows it the sound of hoof-beats on the ro^d. Usually 
d Mrs. Cline came out and stood on the little piazza staring 
wistfully at the passers-by. No one knew how old she was, 
but she must have been one of the early settlers in the county. 
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I think that in her old age she was lonely. Sometimes she 
smiled and nodded and sometimes she gave no sign of 
recognition at all. She was very thin and brittle. She had 
no teeth and her chin and nose very nearly touched each 
other. She always stood with one thin hand wrapped in her 
spotless apron*and the other pressed against her thin lips. 
She gave the feelirfg of an old woman who was awaiting 
someone. She was so very old that it may only have been 
death she was awaiting. * 

Beyond $he Clines came the twin fafms of the Condons. 
They were owned by two brothers, the nephews of old Anne 
Condon, who lcag ago had gone bumping along the road 
in Great-Uncle Samuel’? buck-board. Her deserted Tittle 
house still stood on its Sigh, bank by the roadside, half-buried 
in a tangle of dowers and vines.* Frank Condon, the older 
brother, never married ? .id a’ ways lived alone in a low brick 
house lost in a thicket of sassafras tree^. He quarrelled with 
his brother and with all his neighbours and as he grew older 
he no longer cultivated his farm, Jaut let tlfb fields disappear 
under waves of golden rod. In parsing, one ^sometimes 
caught a terrifying glimpse of hinj as he peered, bearded and 
hostile, through the branches of the sassaf^is trees which sur- 
rounded the house. Childten ran past the place when they 
came to that part of the road. People said he had been disap- 
pointed in love as a young man and, that he never recovered 
from the shock. A few mangy chickens scratched about the 
door, but what he ate always remaindci a mystery. He died 
at last with qnly his dog*in the home. It was the howling 
of his do'j and the fact* that for three days no smoke came 
from his chimney which led his brother to entet: the house for 
the first time in thirty years. 

One crossed the tracks of tfye Erie railroad and on the 
tracks one caught a faint distant glimpse of the Farm with 
the big low white hous^ pressef) close againsl the hill beneath 
the dark Nrvway spruce. At sight of it the children grew 
restless, squirming and beggiftg to be let down from t ftF 
buggy. Sometimes they ran beside it and sometimes in 
summer they ran across the fields, ft was the end of the 
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journey and at the end there was a whole life which was 
different from the prosaic life of the towif k a life filled with 
exciting adventure which centred about Maria standing at the 
gate in the whitewashed picket fence to greet her grand- 
children. 

For a child it was a fascinating journey n£ade with impa- 
tience to reach the. end, and in his impatience and his childish- 
ness Johnny never saw the signs of change which were taking 
place day by 'day before his eyes. He did not know like his 
grandfather, old Jarfiie, that not one of the farrfis along the 
way, save that of the Trimble girls, was what it had been during 
his^vouth and middle-age. Johnny never saw that some of 
the houses were in need of paint ,; and that here and there 
a fence had been patched once too olten. Nor did he notice 
that there were almost'no foung people, andKhat as soon as 
the children grew up they disappeared, nor that there were 
no longer anjr good hired men,” but only wastrels and 
vagabonds who worked for fc few days and then went into 
the town to spehd the money on drink or to disappear for 
ever. And as he co^fild not see inside the farmhouses he 
knew nothing of the mortgages made again and again in the 
hope that next yea- they would be paid off, no$ of the falling 
prices of cattle and grain and the rising prices of clothing 
and farm machinery and furniture and all the things manu- 
factured and marketed <by business men. Week after week 
Johnny made the journey fro the Farm and week after week, 
year after year, life grew a little harder for the farmer and the 
farms changed a little, ralway^ for the worse.. 


$n the town the f Church was still a force which concerned 
itself with preaching and rry.ssionaries and made no pretence 
at being “ modern.” The preacher did not pretend to be 
just another bufiness man aftd simple faith had not yet been 
compromises. Religion was religion. Philosophy was 
Something elser and no one Had attempted to marry the lion 
to the lamb. The Church was a centre of social life and so it 
had a profound influence upon family life. The Strawberry 
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Festival which took place under the trees of the Congregational 
churchyard, the wjekly high teas of the Missionary Society, 
the Quarterly Supper of the Ladies’ ilid Society organized to 
pay off the church debt, were events in which every solid 
respectable family took part. It was about the Church that 
the town Organised itself socially. When a good citizen died, 
the obituaries alway% said that “ he had been a practising 
Christian and a lifelong member of the church.” The 
Country Club had not yet been born. 

The sociaV layers into which the town»scttled were smaller 
but no less complexly organized than those of London or 
Paris or New Y r ik It was society*/// petto with all the 
banal and classic prejudices and virtues, mockeries ^nd 
successes. In the towfl Proust could have found all tke 
Guermantes ar*I Charluses and <6wafins. One could have 
found Odette and Alber'inf There were Democrats and 
Republicans and a little handffll of Socialists, Jeffersonians 
and Hamiltonians, Rooseveltiai%s, Bryamtes, Standpatters and 
Progressives, just as th£re were in Paris Royalists and Bona- 
partists, Radicals, and partisans ot # the^Third Republic ; and 
the shades of political opinion w^re felt sometimes openly, 
sometimes subtly in the social contacts jyid ambitions, for 
even among ttie “ self-made men ” and the “ business men ” 
there was a faint social itch, which in their wives*broke out 
often enough into an angry rash. 

Each church had its place in the t scheme and one’s affiliation 
with this sect or that made one’s success difficult or easy. 
Now and thep a Baptist a iHethodist family became mem- 
bers of tl]p Congregational Church for the “ sake of the 
children,” and more often when parents chpse* to remain 
faithful to a less fashionable sect, the chiMren became Pies- 
byterians or Congregationalists ^or Episcopalians. Just as 
the town itself was a transplanted New England town with 
secondary Scottish characterises, so the * Congregational 
Church was tjse Church, with the Presbyterian a dose second. 
The Episcopal Church came into importance with the rise ofr 
the turreted baronial houses when mysteriously the wealthy, 
finding its conservative doctrines sympathetic, clustered 
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together beneatl its new slate roof to worship the God of the 
privileged. But there was always something faintly vulgar 
about it, something which had the odour of great wealth 
recently acquired, often enough by methods that were none 
too scrupulous. To the old citizens it was always spoken of 
as the church which belonged to the “ newspeople.” The 
town, if questioned, would have professhd to be what it had 
started out to be — a republican and democratic community, 
free of snobbvrry or ideas that any man or woman was better 
than another ; but nc one ever questioned the TG-wn and cer- 
tainly no one ever discussed without self-consciousness such 
a thing as one’s position in society ; yet the thing existed. 
One was aware that being a Baptist* was a handicap, and that 
Lctherans were excellent citizens, but never lived on Elm 
Street nor w T ere seen ‘at ftshionable weddings or funerals. 
It was better to live on the wrong side of the railroad tracks 
and be a friend of the Congregationalist than to live in a 
house filled vfcith plate-glass ^on Elm Street and go to the 
Methodist chur«h. Sometimes great wealth could be of 
help, but e^en wealth Vas useless if you had an accent. There 
were a thousand other complications lying beneath the sur- 
face of a hypocritical simplicity. 

Nearly all the old families lived in the big houses near the 
centre of £he town, where they dwelt entranced, living off 
incomes which each ye^r grew a little smaller, just as each 
new generation seemed to^grow a little less vigorous and 
capable. The whole* scene was for ever changing and 
families were always som d st^ge of the progress from 

shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves. The .whole picture t was classic 
to the point of banality. And alone on the wrong side of the 
railroad tracks in MYefusis Castle surrounded by mills and 
factories, Czecho-Slovakians and immigrant Italians, the local 
Duchesse de Guermantes, G?reat-Aunt Jane, dwelt entrenched 
amid her prejudices and i^ontempt. People sometimes 
mocked her *and her old-fashioned ideas and fujyiiture. She 
*v.ad nearly all -the qualifications. She was rich. She had a 
big house. She was a Congregationalist and belonged to the 
oldest of families. She failed osJy in living on the wrong 
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side of the tracks. But she had a standard of her own which 
was both older anjl newer than that of the crude world spread 
upon the hills about her, a standard that was eternal. She 
did not ask people whether they were rich or poor, whether 
they lived on the right or the wrong side of the railroad 
tracks, br whether they were Congregationalists or Roman 
Catholics. She demanded only that they be intelligent or 
distinguished or entertaining. She was rich. The exact 
amount of her wealth troubled the town, but no one ever 
knew until the died, and left almost nothing, how rich she had 
been ; not even her own lawyer ever knew. The mills 
pounded, the s^oc gradually killed her trees and stifled her 
flowers, the aliens staredftu her when she drove in or oiff her 
big wrought-iron gate£, byt she stood her ground and ^re- 
mained in the t saddle to the end* a daughter of the Colonel 
who had known civilization so well he had sickened of it. 
She could, I think, have lived* in a musk rat’s home in the 
middle of a swamp and still h/jve dominated die community. 

The Congregational thurch was new wbgtn old Jamie had 
come to the county, but by the tidie Johnny was ^orn, it had 
almost a look ot antiquity. Its bricks were weathered and 
more than half-hidden by ivy and ampglopsis and Virginia 
creeper and # the trees whose big branches brushed the big 
Gothic windows were enormous. Children — ev^n children 
to whom sermons were tiresome — lpved it and it must have 
given Johnny a great deal of pleasure, for as grew older 
he came to think of it more and moi% frequently and to feel 
a desire to Recover som^hov# some # of the beauty and sim- 
plicity of^he life which ^centred about it. When he thought 
of it, he saw it nearly always on a bright Jurje day with the 
congregation gathered on the long wide flight of stone sfc:ps, 
gossiping before returning home to roast beef and the 
Sunday newspapers. 

His earliest mcmory f was of^rhat was called “ the primary- 
room ” wh(y:e at the age of five he committed his first assault 
upon another individual. It ^vas a large square room with 
the tiny chairs arranged in a circle intercepted by two thrones 
on one of which sat Mrs. ^lack, who taught the infants’ class 
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for forty years. On the other sat her adjutant, a pretty, 
faded old maid called Miss Hallowell. If one behaved well, 
one was given the priviliege of sitting once a month beside 
one or the other. To sit on the right hand of Mrs. Mack 
was to sit on the right hand of God. At one end of the room 
were enormous Gothic windows and on the orther three walls 
hung enormous and brilliant oleographs irom the Old Testa- 
ment. There was the scene of “ Jacob and the Heavenly 
Ladder,” the i,4< Arrival of Sheba to visit Solomon,” with 
Sheba borne in a litter upon the shoulders of sfrx stalwarts 
who were neither black nor Hebraic but resembled young 
Germans on a walking tour, and the “ Return from the 
Promised Land,” with Joshua in the foreground bearing a 
buach of grapes each the size of .a nbnesuch apple. Beside 
them, the most gigantic Hamburg grapes were no bigger 
than currants. 

From her throne at one side of the circle Mrs. Mack told 
Biblical stories. 0 From her throne on the opposite side Miss 
Hallowell, who hard a powerful voice, ied the piping sopranos 
in singing “ Jesus Lovts Me ” and other childish hymns, and 
outside the circle, rather with the air of animal trainers, lin- 
gered two or threp young women whose duties it was to 
suppress quarrels, quiet tears, and now and then remove a 
child to thp lavatory near by. One of the assistants played 
the piano, and when at ttye close her powerful hands struck a 
chord all the children rose aqd marched twice about the circle 
to the accompaniment 6f “ Onward, Christian Soldiers.” It 
was during the singing f>£ “ JcCus ^oves Me ” -that Johnny 
committed his assault. 

The victim >vas a little boy called Bennett who had sandy 
haiu,and was mean 2lid a bully and the assault came at the end 
of months of hatred, suppressed week after week for the 
reward of being allowed to sit on the right hand of Mrs. 
Mack. Chance ^n this Sunday mornjng placed Johnny and 
the little Beftnett boy side by side in the infants’ circle, 
throughout the Bible stories; Johnny, plotting, struggled 
with murderous desire, and with the hymn-singing inspiration 
came. Johnny had handful o£u pennies destined to save 
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heathen souls in China and a pair of woollen gloves, and 
placing the pennies in a finger of one of the gloves, he con- 
structed a murderous blackjack, itie assault was the matter 
of a second. While the Bennett boy sang “ Jesus Loves 
Me ” very loudly in order to display his devotion, Johnny 
got in tVo or three blows, and then the singing turned into 
loud wails and Johhny was snatched from his chair by one 
of the animal trainers and imprisoned in the lavatory. Be- 
hind him bedlam broke loose, for the smaller children, 
frightened by the screams of the Bennett boy, began one after 
another to scream and in order to cfgown the uproar the 
assistant banged lo :Jer and louder at^the piano. It did no 
good. The noise penettMed to other rooms and one bf one 
older children, old ^ent^emen and ladies, mothers jKid 
fathers, flock**! into the primaiy-rdbm, until at last it was 
filled with a confusion of parents comforting their children, 
of aunts and uncles spiriting *their nieces and nephews to 
safety and old ladies all talking at once, fn his lavatory 
prison Johnny sulked alone and forgotten. It was the 
greatest scandal ever created in tfie Sifnday school and never 
again did Johnny sit on the right § hand of Mrs. Mack, but on 
that day he achieved the greatest fame hg was ever to know 
in the town* 

Most of the entertainment to be had in the»town came 
through the Church. Besides the festivals and missionary 
teas and Ladies’ Aid suppers tl^re was always a vast enter- 
tainment on Christmas Eve when all the congregation and 
Sunday school were prgsenJ and tjjiere were net stockings 
filled witlj poisonous d^ied candies for all the children. And 
there were always tableaux and perhaps a Ch r istmas play and 
children dressed in starched frocks or*velvet suits retited 
“ The Soldier of Algiers ” or sapg “ Good King Wenceslas ” 
in voices trembling with fright or brazen with the confidence 
of a “ show-off.” 

Occasionally the Church even undertook theatrical enter- 
tainments for the benefit of sirffering heathen in far-off Chin* 
and Africa. When Johnny was three or four years old, there 
was a great fashion for staging “ Gibsoft Pictures ” as tableaux. 
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and while he was still too young to protest, he was chosen to 
take the role of Cupid, which he enacted ipodestly clad in a 
union suit. The fashion lasted several years, so that each year 
there was a new series to be presented. There was great 
rivalry in the congregation among the pretty girls who sought 
to pose in the more attractive scenes. Fcfrtunately when 
Johnny was five he had the measles and £hierged a thin lanky 
child with an over-large head. His lugubrious appearance 
unfitted him for the role of Cupid and a plumper and more 
rosy child was chosfiJn. 

Much later he played Marley’s Ghost in “ A Christinas 
Carol ” in a costume made of black muslin draped with old 
pump chains to which books had been tied. And once he 
pluyed the name part in “ The Private Secretary ” and gave 
a performance so vile that he was nearly asked to withdraw 
from the cast on the morning of the performance. And 
once he played in German in u a piece called “ Karl hat Zahn- 
schmerzen ” the lines of which-he remembered for years after- 
ward, so great wta the mingled vanity and horror at appear- 
ing before /die public ftl a foreign tongue. Those premature 
appearances as Cupid gave ( him a fixation which for the end 
of his life forced hyn to look even upon such harmless enter- 
tainment as charades with horror. 

To a chijd the church itself seemed a vast place, especially 
at night when after churgh suppers in the big basement below 
the children escaped their parents and ran upstairs to play in 
the darkness of the big Auditorium. This was not easy to do, 
for there was always th*? sextoti, fiJJed with suspicions born 
of long experience, who had to be avoided. His r name was 
Henry Smith rnd he was German by origin, spoke with a 
German accent, and* had a black beard and a thunderous bass 
voice. Immediately after the supper was finished below- 
stairs, he began to prowl about, casting suspicious black eyes 
in the direction pf every gro«y> of cfyldren. I think he en- 
joyed the gaifte, but he never gave any sign of it r maintaining 
-always the grimmest of faces rfnd the most savage look in the 
black eyes. He could have sat for a portrait of any fairy-tale 
ogre. The game was Ko escape his vigil and run upstairs into 
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the vast darkness of the auditorium, the big halls, the belfry 
attic and the organ-room. In these parts of the church there 
were never any lights and s&ve in Aie auditorium, where the 
faint light of the town itself came through the big Gothic 
windows, they were black as the depths of Hades. By that 
time it Was am old church long since impregnated with the 
memories of countess weddings, christenings and funerals 
and in a curious way I think the children were aware of these 
memories and that the vague consciousness of them made the 
nocturnal gamblings profoundly exciting. Only the brave 
ones ever penetrated the morbid depth^ of the organ loft, a 
vast cavern of a pbee filled with treadles and pipes, and only 
the most daring ever clijnbed the ladder into the belfry ^Miere 
the pigeons lived. In the hall there was a great double s^ir- 
way where on Sundays parents and children descended sedately 
from the services above- .>tahs. In the darkness these stair- 
ways took on a different aspect, for they had rails of polished 
mahogany which for sliding v^re a dfflight, aitd here after the 
church suppers the children congregated slide until inter- 
rupted by a bellow from Henry Sflaithjat which they scattered 
like mice into dark corners to wait until they heard him, 
grumbling to himself, pass thcm*by on a^patrol which rarely 
ended in th£ region of any of the miscreants. 

As the childien grew older the dark auditorium became 
also a place where a boy and girl could sit together undis- 
turbed in the darkness of a high pew. I kno\y much court- 
ing took place there and more than one proposal. 

It was curious that this (Jiurch, f Congregational, Anglo- 
Saxon, set down on the # eastern borders of the middle -west, 
should have had so much the character of a chujch in an Italian 
village. There was no more mysticism sibout it than the^e is 
about an Italian church. It was the centre of social and family 
life. Its entertainments were# communal entertainments and 
if children thought of C^od at al^it was as rather a pleasant old 
man, much t as Italian children think of Him* In it took 
place weddings and funerals and festivals and even courting 

There was none of the mvsticism one finds in the Church 
of Spain nor the chill formality of the Church of England, nor 
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the hysterical atmosphere of revivalist churches. It drew its 
character more perhaps from the community than from any 
tradition or ritual, for as^ts narrie implies, tiie Congregational 
sect is an intensely individualistic one, each congregation con- 
ducting itself as it pleases and determining its own creeds. 
There was therefore no stamp upon it of an organization of 
bishops handing down laws received second-hand from God 
himself, and so the character of its individual churches has 
always veered- from an intellectualism which was almost Uni- 
tarian to the hysteriacrof the reforming evangeliccl churches. 
It must have been a superior community with more than the 
average share of good American qualities and less than its 
shark of the bad ones. 

«&s a small child Johnny overhpard whisperings of various 
scandals which only latA became wholly clear fco him. There 
was the story of a servant coming unexpectedly into the study 
of the parish house to find the clergyman holding on his lap 
in a tight embrace one of the«most respectable old maids of 
the congregation Looking back hpon it long afterward 
Johnny foijnd something infinitely pathetic in the picture of 
a clergyman of nearly sixty, a figure set up by society not only 
as a model but as a spiritual healer, making love to a dowdy 
old maid of forty-five who had just lost the father to whom 
she had gi^en up her whole life. 

The story got about, The clergyman protested to the 
deacons who e came for an explanation that he was only con- 
soling Miss Wilkes, which may well have been true, but in 
the end the situation gipw out#, of jpiand and th^ clergyman’s 
position impossible and he left under«a cloud. He jvas an old 
man. I do n<?t Know what became of him. I think Miss 
Wittes rather enjoyed the scandal. At any rate she came to 
church brazenly as regularly as before, and for the rest of her 
life she could cherish the knowledge that not only had she 
been attractive t^ at least oneuijrian, bijt that all the congrega- 
tion and most of the town knew it. fl 

«There was another clergyman who was asked to leave be- 
cause he married eighteen months after his wife died, a fact 
which his deacons and some oi bis congregation felt called 
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upon to denounce as undignified in a man who was supposed 
to be all soul and no body. 

And there was vftie scandal betweeA one of the deacons and 
the female leader of the choir which everyone, due perhaps 
to the character of the lovers involved, treated as a comic 
episode. * The fleacon was a dandy in a small -town way, 
middle-aged, plumpiand given to wearing white waistcoats. 
His plump figure passed the pew of Johnny's family when he 
circulated the collection-plate on Sundays, hk pink, shiny 
double chin # pinched by the starched poipts of his collar. He 
was never seen without a flower in hjp buttonhole. The 
inamorata was a giant horse-faced woAan of forty-five who 
had a booming contralto#^oice which was the loudest JoJlnny 
ever heard. At prayer meetings, at Sunday school, in churgh, 
it always boorr^d out full and cle%r like the roaring of the sea, 
leading the way for more timid voices to follow. Their sin 
was discovered by a stable-boy at the John Sherman Place 
who, for reasons which have jiever tfcen quite clear, found 
himself one June night* in a buckeye tree q£>ove their heads. 
They were caught in flagrante folictc* and the stable-boy, 
delighted, told all the town. 

And there was the scandal of the Presbyterian elder who 
was caught iif the back room of Mrs. Mallop’s millinery shop. 
In those days there was always something glamorous and 
wicked about small-town milliners. Certainly tliere was a 
succession of them in the town, sometimes two in business 
at once, and always they seemed to be*“ widows ” and always 
they suffered from suspicion. | As a small boy the house of 
Mrs. Mallop and her sj^er in the millinery trade held for 
Johnny tlie same exciting awe and mystery ^as the row of 
shuttered houses in the Flats which were ?iways being op<jped 
or suppressed according to the moral tone of the community, 
but which were always there. # Tfc the end of his days, Johnny 
will always think of milliners ^s a little f^t. 


By the time Johnny was born the “ hired girl ” had gone 
the way of the “ hired mar^”* No longer did she occupy the 
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old position of frontier equality with the family which em- 
ployed her. No longer did she sit at the tabic after she had 
carried in the food. N& longer was she rfiarried, perhaps to 
a neighbouring farmer in the house of her employer. If she 
existed any longer it was as a servant who had a little more 
than a servant’s dignity and a little more thap a servant’s in- 
timacy with the family for which she worked. The old easy 
manner of democracy was gone, save on distant farms and 
small villager where among eccentric old people it still 
lingered, cherished rpbelliously as something previous. The 
town ^wanted to grgw up. It wanted to be like the east. 
It felt, a little self-cbnsciously, that there was something 
vulgar about the institution. In fhe big houses the very 
expression “ hired girl ” began to* go out of fashion. It 
was more “ refined ” tc speak of servants. ( But it was not 
only that the attitude of the employer had changed; the 
quality of the “hired girl,” '-like that of the “hired man,” 
had fallen into- decadence, h^o longer were they young men 
and women who^. had come, intelligent, independent and am- 
bitious, over the mountains, to make their way in a new world 
filled with* opportunities ; they werl of a different sort now, 
more often than not shiftless, ignorant, ill-educated and re- 
sentful. The grandchildren of those first “ hired girls ” and 
“ hired men ” who came from the east now paid young men 
and women to work for them, but the relationship had under- 
gone a change. Very tew among them were any longer of 
American stock, and although the immigrant girls and men 
went often enough by the old ipme^ the name no longer meant 
anything. Domestic service, bke $ianual labour ^ had fallen 
into disrepute^an.ong Americans, and if the “ hired girl ” was 
an^mmigrant, the tvhole relationship was hopelessly different, 
for all the community looked upon immigrants as a race apart. 

Of all the procession of “Viijcd girls ” who passed through 
the little room oyer the kitchc# before Grandfather Willingdon 
came to live*there, only one was American and^she was per- 
J^ps the last servant of American lineage in the whole county, 
and something of the old democratic friendliness persisted in 
her relations with Johnny’s faii^y. She was a daughter of 
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a farmer who had fallen upon evil days and she was a tall 
thin girl with dark hair and eyes and a heart-shaped face. She 
had a long thin ifeck and resemble i one of the women of 
Modigliani. For the children she was a great friend and in 
Johnny’s mother she confided everything which happened to 
her and fk>m hef she sought advice whenever a problem arose. 

She stayed with Johnny’s family longer than any “ hired 
girl ” who came to work in the Third Street house and in the 
end she left only to be married to a young man who presented 
himself to Johnny’s mother before he ^sked Mary himself. 
They were married in Johnny’s house^nd went to live in 
Pennsylvania and k> ; »g afterward came back bringing two 
small children, to spend a^two-day visit. She had weak l*ngs 
and until she was married was threatened with tuberculosis, 
against which ghe dosed herself ydth*a ferocious concoction 
known as “ skunk oil ” which she kept on the sill of the 
kitchen window. Its smell mere than fulfilled the implica- 
tions of its name and how Mary CAne wa* ever able to 
swallow it remained one of t^ie family n^steries. It may 
have been that the skunk oil was# psychological in its effect, 
but whether it was the (fil or matrimony which cifred Mary’s 
lungs no one ever knew. Whcfl she returned to visit the 
family she wts cured and resembled a Rffbens rather than a 
Modigliani. 

Out of all the girls who passed through the little room, only 
Mary Crane “ fitted ” into the family. Behind her lay the 
same blood, the same traditions,' *thc ^me standards. When 
you talked with Mary Crane t^ere were no gaps in the under- 
standing, no f moments ufien on one* side or the other there 
was bewlTderment and sometimes even resentment, tier 
father was one of the first of the old liq£ of farmers tc^go 
down before the hopeless conditions of the New Day, the 
Millennium of Prosperity. was the last of the “ hired 

girls.” All the rest were serv^its, and none of them could 
have fitted into the Coftmel’s dream of an agricultural demo- 
cracy. The* stuff for Utopias jvas not in them, nor was 
fault their own as individuals. 

The other girls came frognfche town jtself, from those parts 
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so remote, spread out in the shadow of Trefusis fcastle, over 
the Marshes and the surrounding terra firma . They were the 
new parts of the town a Ad theywent by tvJo or three names. 
There were the Flats, the Syndicate, and the Addition, and 
their nucleus was the area taken over by factories, blast 
furnaces and rolling mills. 

The Flats were the oldest of them all.** They covered the 
area of the Marshes and the bordering flat land where among 
the furnaces ai?d millyards there still lingered a few old houses 
built half a century earlier by prosperous, respectable citizens 
who dwelt in them uptil the noise and smoke became intoler- 
able. Most of them v were ugly wooden houses with vast 
piazais, and the passing of the yeais and increasing neglect 
ha^[ not made them any more beautiful. Long ago they had 
been painted in “ wea»ng J,’ shades of choccjlate brown or 
slate-grey, and over these dead colours the rain and soot had 
superimposed long streaks of black. When the owners 
deserted them«.hey wdie converted into rookeries for immi- 
grants and never painted again. Dining-rooms and parlours 
were divided by partitions 4 into cubicles, and houses which 
once sheltered-families of nine or ten In the old heavy elegance 
of the Nineteenth Century ‘now sheltered fifty or sixty men, 
women and children living in the industrial squalor of the 
early Twentieth. On Whitmore Street four of them in a row 
had been changed into brothels. They had a sinister fascina- 
tion for Johnny, and sometimes in summer when he drove 
through the flats on his way to Trefusis Castle, he saw slat- 
ternly women clad in flowered ^rappers, rocking and scream- 
ing at each other like parrots frorr^ one piazza to another. 

Afterward Johnny came to know many kinds ol ugliness, 
but none that was n?ore uncompromising and abandoned than 
the ^aideousness of the Flats. Long ago the old shade trees 
had died in that atmosphere soot and carbon dioxide, but 
instead of being yit down anc^mercifully removed from sight, 
they remained to contribute th£ir share to the desolation. In 
t^ r old dooryards behind the rotting wooden fences, the grass 
turned yellow and died, until where once there had been a 
green lawn there was^only tradip^ed patches of yellow clay 
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littered with old newspapers, tin cans and even garbage. 
Whatever sanitary arrangements had once existed soon be- 
came clogged and abandoned and rihe immigrant tenants, 
pleased to be free of such civilized affectations, set up make- 
shift privies in the desolate back gardens. Once on his way 
to visit (jfeat-A\tnt Jane, Johnny passed through streets where 
the sewage and bed pans of the ancient rookeries had been 
dumped into the open gutters. Sometimes in the spring, 
behind one of the rotting fences, a lilac still persisted and sent 
forth a cluster of sickly blossoms. 

Occasionally certain women of the to\]^n, moved by indig- 
nation, set about 'denning up the district". The brothels -were 
suppressed for a tew we*ks and the dooryards were cleared 
of their litter, but beneath the surface everything remained jjie 
same and in a jjionth or two the.bro£iels opened once more 
and the dooryards looked *s dreary as ever. The courageous 
women had no votes and they had no business men to support 
them. The business men were^oo bus^. It w&s the moment 
when America’s prosperity was moving toward its peak and it 
did not matter what happened to tAe animal population which 
was being imported by shiploads to make wheels turn and fill 
the pockets of the men who were building turreted houses on 
the other # sid£ of the town as far as possible from the Flats, 
nor did it matter to those other men who had ^>onc to the 
east to live in palaces furnished by picture dealers and to buy 
what they wanted in Washington^ Privilege w^ everything. 
The class “fit to rule” the interests* of the county was in 
power. Evep the panic of ^07 dijj not jar their sense of 
infallibility for long. TJj?re were always excuses to be found. 

The Syndicate was a part of the town which Jay beyond the 
Flats to the north on the side of the open country. It got its 
name from a syndicate of citizens who with the rise of the 
mills bought up a dozen farms* afid made rudimentary streets 
which were no more tfijm path^of mud, an<i built matchbox 
rookeries to !jjiouse the newly arrived immigrants. 4 The whole 
affair was a speculation contri\»ed with the smallest possiWe 
investment to yield the largest possible return, and the objects 
of the exploitation were th$ mass of workmen arriving each 
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day and each week from the old country. The usual proce- 
dure was to rent a house to a steady worker who had already 
been in the country for 2 few r yfears and spoke a little English. 
So long as the rent was paid — and a good fat rent it was too 
— the owner turned his back and closed his eyes. The tenant 
in his turn took in boarders, as many as he cc uld squeeze into 
the dwelling, setting up mattresses side* by side on the floors 
and even in the cupboards. Nearly always the lodgers 
worked in shifts so that the same beds were occupied at night 
by one set of workers and during the day by- another. 

At one period tw of these houses came into the possession 
of Johnny’s father for a short time and Johnny was allowed 
to {Jb with him occasionally to collect the rents. The tenants 
kr ew that the owner objected to dkercrowding and always 
they ktpt some membtr of the family on w^tch throughout 
the day on which the rent was due. When Johnny and his 
father arrived they sometime^ saw a whole procession of men 
moving out of the back door nf the house to disappear among 
the neighbouring dwellings. Wheii* they entered there was 
every sigr? of bustle 2tid excitement and one caught glimpses 
of mattresses stuffed hastily into clipboards or tossed down 
the cellar steps out; of sight, and one knew T that a score or more 
of workmen who had just finished ten or twelve hours of 
gruelling :vork had been roused from sleep and hurried out 
of sight. There was po time lost by them in dressing and 
undressing. . 


In all the district there was perhaps not moi;e than one 
woman to ev~ry fifteen men. From time to time the town 
bmthels were either closed entirely in some transient wave of 
reform or closed against immigrant workmen upon the 
grounds that their presence excited disorder, so that in the 
depths of their oppression^- even tfre most fundamental of 
human functions was stifled as far as it was possible. It did 
ffot matter that they slept in! 1 filth and were overworked and 
underpaid ; it did not matter that sometimes a single woman 
was the mistress of a half-dozhn- men or that children were 
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debauched and perversion common enough. It did not 
matter because all these things were hidden. One could not 
hide brothels. The surface must Lc bright and moral, re- 
gardless of natural and human needs. Nothing must inter- 
fere with the business of making money. One must keep 
shop open and»*attend church on Sunday. Those were the 
fundamental principles. The town was, after all, the child of 
New England. 

Johnny’s clearest memory of the Syndicate was of arriving 
with his father one winter evening after .sundown to find one 
of the houses in immense confusion. ^Jn the darkness the 
lodger on guard hJi failed to notice the approach of the 
owner, and as Johnny ai*d his father entered the house >thcr 
lodgers were climbing ctit of windows and doors. The only 
ones left undisturbed were a do^f.n who had come in oft the 
day-shift at the mills and w. re round a table eating supper. 
They were all dark men, of eve«ry age, with enormous melan- 
choly eyes. They were unshaven and tovered with sweat and 
soot, and the smell in the room was nauseating. The whole 
supper was an enormous commcJh bc>wl of soup filled with 
bread from which they &11 dipped with huge ladies, sucking 
the soup with loud animal noises? Johnny was only nine or 
ten years*old*at the time and the sight ol # them terrified him. 
They were all Bulgarians from a village on the Turkish border, 
where their women and children had all been massacred a few 
years earlier. 

It is tragic to return from theTieldsito find tliat your wives 
and children have been massacred, but I a:n not certain that the 
men Johnny saw seated Jiound the tSble had exchanged their 
old life for a better one. Even in the new country they saw 
their wives and children starve in time strike. They^saw 
them beaten and shot. For a Russian serf, either under the 
Czarist regime or under the ^c#st conditions of Soviet rule, 
life was scarcely more miscrabl^than for the^mmigrant work- 
man in “ frge ” America during its great industrial growth. 
It would, I think, be impossible for men to have lived ury^er 
worse conditions of oppression, economic, political or 
spiritual, than the immigrjnlk of the I^lats and the Syndicate. 
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They died of epidemics and overwork, but it did not matter 
because ships hurried back and forth across the Atlantic 
bringing fresh loads of fodder to be fed to^friills and factories. 
The spiritual mortality in the slums of our cities and factory 
towns was even higher. It was, I think, almost one hundred 
per cent. The town, the county, the state, tfiie whole nation 
were destined to pay for the spiritual Slaughter and neither 
Johnny nor Johnny’s children will live to see the end of the 
retribution. <But it did not matter then — the business men 
were making money ^and because they made money the shop- 
keepers’ tills were f^ll each evening. That was the important 
thing. That was why men like Aldrich and Lodge and Smoot 
sat I*? Washington making certain f*hat no one should inter- 
fere with the business men. The ffcivileged ruled and took 
the profits. Men like Frick grew rich and filled houses with 
Fragonards and Vermeers. Business bribed and stole and 
corrupted. One dared not interfere with business and pros- 
perity. <’ . 1 „ 

Neither Johni^v nor his father understood big business 
and it was not until Jahnn^ was grown and had left the town 
for ever that -he came to understand 1 it and to see that it was 
a strange compound of dishonesty and sharp dealing, of 
stupidity and ruthlcssness and bribery, shot thrdugH with rare 
occasional JJashes of genius. For half his life he stood in awe 
of big business, thinkipg that big business men had some 
quality or genius which set them ahead of other men. It was 
only when he began tcf grow middle-aged that he understood 
the whole picture and saw that a man needed only mild 
shrewdness, vitality and a lack of scruples to have succeeded 
in that new wjDtid where every element contributed to help 
hinj. Luck was o n. his side and opportunity and a govern- 
ment which he owned. Perhaps the American people, pre- 
ferring wealth to decency, his greatest allies. When he 
was forty, Johni^v knew that jvhat he £iad seen in the Flats was 
only a tiny corner of a vast incredible spectacle — a whole 
nation debauched by the instiucts of an unscrupulous village 
shopkeeper. 

Neither Johnny nor bis father ,nor even old Jamie, in his 
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indignation, comprehended the spectacle because they knew 
nothing about t£ business ” and there had never been any ct busi- 
ness men ” in thei£ family. It was a*tradition which they did 
not understand. They failed too because it was beyond the 
comprehension or credulity of any simple man. But Johnny 
never forgot fo# the rest of his life the Flats and their tragic 
inhabitants nor the look in the eyes of those haunted, ex- 
ploited Bulgarians ladling soup greedily out of the bowl in 
the middle of the table. Since the frosty evening when the 
Colonel and* the Jesuit had looked out ®ver the Marshes to- 
ward the Indian mounds, less than a hunted years had passed. 
The black slaver;, wi.n h troubled the old philosopher and his 
son-in-law Jamie was go re for ever, but something els# had 
taken its place, w orse in the fundamental greed of its motives. 
Old Jamie thc#ight the slaves had Ufcen happier and better 
treated. 


The “ hired girls ” f&r all the town cam# out of the Flats 
and the Syndicate bearing unpronou*cable namgs and still 
sometimes clad in innumerable petticoats. They spoke little 
English and could be had for a few dollars a month, and the 
sudden cliang£ from the squalor of the Flats even to the com- 
fort of a modest lower middle-class house worked strange 
results. W hen first they cahne they # were dirty as they had 
to be, and suily, which was not § surprising. £.nd some of 
them were dishonest, having already imbibed a little of that 
lawless philosophy which aros# partly from the sordid poverty 
of their lijes, partly frq$n the idea tnat in this new “ free ” 
country small dishonesties would go unpunislyd, and a little 
perhaps from what they had tu:.rd of the lives of the gien 
who owned the mills and the factories. Once a week they 
returned to the Flats to spend *an hour or two with their 
families and on these qfcasioqj*they bore q^F in the pockets 
of their voluminous petticoats eggs and sugar sftid delicacies 
which had no place in the m£als of the dreadful rookeriw. 
Sometimes they even made off with valuable articles which 
later they attempted to sell. • Some of them did it with a kind 
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of wide-eyed innocence and were astonished and hurt when 
they were sent away or threatened with punishment, and 
always they had excuses*.' A silver pitcher was scratched or 
a tablecloth had been darned and therefore no one who lived 
in a fine house could have any use for them. Nearly always 
they took away, like magpies, articles that tyrere less useful 
than dazzling. * 

In the town they were an institution. Every house in the 
street where Johnny lived had one or more of them — clumsy, 
hulky peasant girls with great legs and arms, cow-like and 
rather stupid, welktueaning but undefendable, and often 
enough without morals of any kind. Frequently in their 
direct, animal simplicity they carrffc into conflict with the 
standards of those solid middje-efass houses, filled with 
families of Methodists ^nd^ Baptists so fanatically strict that 
they would not suffer the melancholy strains of a concertina 
played on the back porch after nightfall by some lover come 
up from the Mats into the respectable part of the town to 
court one of the V- hired girls.” Frequently they were cruelly 
treated an^ made to Sleep in cupboards or in the cellar, for 
in a good many household^ “ Hunkies ” and “ Polaks ” were 
regarded as a littlf less worthy of comfort than the family 
dog. On one occasion Johnny’s mother became involved in 
a neighborhood feud because she dared to rescue a Czecho- 
slovak girl called Eppa^who fotf" weeks had been sleeping on 
a piece of c?rpet on the ly*ck porch of one of the near-by 
church-going ladies. f Other women said that she was ruin- 
ing the new class of “ hiyed girh” by being too spft with them. 
Her critics were not women bitter and hardened t)v poverty. 
They were thf women of prosperous shopkeeping citizens 
whr went to church on Sunday and read papers at Women’s 
Clubs on art*' and literature^ 

There was no such thing at a girl being able to quit one 
job and find another, for thrp was ?n abundance of labour 
(due to the propaganda of the mill-owners andrto the hard- 
working ocean liners) and the absurd wages which they 
earned, three or four dollars a week, were precious to the 
countless smaller brothers and sisters in the Flats who had not 
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enough to eat. But even Johnny’s mother, who was good and 
generous and armed with her father’s fathomless capacity for 
moral indignation, ^never felt 'quite fhe same toward these 
immigrant girls as she felt toward the girls like Mary ^rane or 
the negre§jes who were so much a part of the town life and 
were looked upoft always with affection. Perhaps it was too 
much to ask that these^raw-boned girls, speaking an outlandish 
tongue, untidy and often unable to read or write, should have 
been accepted as the old servants had been. * 

Yet they were pathetically human an4 sometimes one of 
them, like the rescued^Eppa, found her into the family’s 
affections. Eppa had come from a country where for centuries 
her ancestors had been more than serfs. She was little 
used to kindness and whefl she felt its warm glow turned up^n 
her she became* different girl, gruwiffg pretty and neat and 
clean and full of spirit Bet, alas ! kindness very often 
achieved an utterly different result, leading to thefts and 
impositions and insolence. I tkink tha? some 8f them, born 
in the squalor of Europe and transferred to#the squalor and 
oppression of America, had come to believe before Jihey were 
grown that it was only possible tg live by making constant 
warfare in a million ways upon the classes ^)ove them. And 
some of tffem # had a conviction that the classes which ex- 
ploited them were as naturally their enemies as thgt the sun 
made darkness and daylight* # 

There came a time, much latcr # when most oj them were 
absorbed in factories and then it was Aat their pathetic am- 
bitions came Jo know realization. a way the machine 
brought thjjpi a better anymore independent life. No longer 
were they constantly in the presence of son^ hard-faced, 
middle-aged woman who watched their e^ry move and en- 
deavoured to spy upon their thoughts. For the*l*^chine they 
worked so many hours a day a»ia if inadequately paid, were 
none the less paid more t^ian thc^whad ever ca*ied in domestic 
service, and prhen their work was finished thef were free. 
And with that freedom they bec&me American. They thr^ 
off the shawls and the multip^ petticoats in which they had 
come to work as “ hired gi»ls*’ and appeared in shirt-waists 
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and hats with plumes. Quickly they forgot their old tradi- 
tion of economy and saving. They forgot the old sense of 
duty toward their parents afld families. They learned to 
spend all that they earned and to go at nights to movies and 
dance pilaces and sometimes on the streets or into brothels. 
It was their first pathetic gesture toward Assimilation, and 
their impulse was not well received by the community in 
which they found themselves. For all their pathetic finery 
and independence they were still “ Polaks,” “ Hunkies,” and 
“ Dagoes.” They ftill lived in the segregated districts of the 
Flats and the Syndicate. When they went to school they still 
went to the city schools of their own district where it was 
considered among the school-teachers a punishment to be sent ; 
bj?t all about them they were picjdng up ideas of independence 
and even pride and a Htwlfiss insolence whicl* arose out of an 
imposed sense of their inferiority and out of a consciousness 
of their fantastically increasing numbers. The Flats and the 
Syndicate became dnwhole^ome districts into which no 
American chos^.to go after nightfall. The citizens of the 
Flats, often enough, «wer^ lawless, but scarcely more lawless 
than many Of the citizens of Maplt Avenue and Elm Street 
and those who had gone \o Washington “ on business,” and 
when one analysed the lawlessness of the FlatS one found its 
roots in oppression and ignorance. The roots of the lawless- 
ness in the big turret^d housfs were simply embedded in 
greed. 

There was in the toVn another sort of servant, more numer- 
ous than the vanishing^ “ hire^ girls ” of American stock, but 
infinitely less common than the imny grant girls fro/n the Flats. 
These were tlje negresses who had abilities and a character and 
a position all thei# own. There were a great many of them, 
the children r.nd grandchildren of the escaped slaves who had 
swarmed through the counfytn the days when old Jamie and 
Job Finney ancj Great-Aun^Jdartha, were “ conductors ” on 
the Undergiound Railroad. On the eve of th$ Civil War, a 
gftod many of them had stayed in the town, protected by 
abolitional sentiment, troubling to go no further ; and after 
the war a great many§with sympathetic memories of the place 
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returned from Canada. In this town which had never known 
slavery there was a whole colony of negroes with its own 
shops, its own mudfc, its own social life and its dwn African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. To the white population the 
colony bore a relation wholly different from that whi( 4 i existed 
between the twoiraces in the south or between those in com- 
munities like Harlem, •which grew up out of the great north- 
ward emigration of negroes in the ’Nineties and the early part 
of the Twentieth Century. The tradition of slavery had never 
existed. On the contrary this cssentially*New England com- 
munity had been trained to look upon thg»negro as a fellow- 
citizen liberated fumliondage. There lingered much of the 
old sentimental, slightly hysterical, humanitarian spirit o^the 
Abolitionists, and the negroes themselves, by their very char- 
acter, roused a fueling of affection whidi the alien immigrants 
never knew. In the da*’ - of reconstruction when the Re- 
publicans waved the bloody shirt up and down the state, 
politicians had even been applauded f&r asserting that any 
negro was as good as a vAiite man and that sc^ne of them were 
superior. By the time Johnny w 3 s been, no politician any 
longer made such statements, and there had entered into the 
relationship between the two races a patronizing sense of 
good-natured Superiority on the part of the whites. The 
little colony on Otis Avenue had been there for yearly half 
a century and their history hJti been | peaceful one. There 
was no case of miscegenation an<^ there had ne^er been the 
faintest suspicion of an attack upon a \fhite woman and only 
one or two cages of quarrels between men of the two races. 
A bad nigger called Tom^cott had murdered an old couple 
named Barnes for their money which gossip had t it was hidden 
in their house. He was hanged in the jaii yard in the y$ar 
1874. But four white men had been hanged same jail 

yard for similar crimes. The litflc colony had become not 
only a part of the town,£ut in g^curious way> necessary to it. 
It was a part <gf the life and the colour of the placfc and in the 
older families, established before the War of the Secession, 
there was a close bond with tfc\e negro colony which had per- 
sisted through two or three*gancrations* At Trefusis Castle 
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the stables were always full of nigger boys of all ages. Most 
of the men supported their families by working as butlers or 
gardeners or coachrneri* and the women 1 worked sometimes 
as laundresses and caterers and “ accommodators,” but the 
negroes taho worked regularly as domestic servants were a 
rarity. One saw them everywhere and some among them 
became close friends. There were a half-dozen who fixed 
themselves in the memory of Johnny for ever. 

Aunty Wtflkcr was rich and had a house with a big garden 
outside the negro quarter on Elm Street. She had money 
made out of a catering business which had engaged her ener- 
gies for forty years until she retired at last, a capitalist, to live 
updU her income. She was an octoroon who must have been 
handsome in her youth, with the slo # w, beautiful animal charm 
which many octoroonsf*pos6css. With her thf, charm had per- 
sisted even into her old age, for when Johnny first saw her she 
had countless wrinkles and grizzled hair. She had great in- 
telligence ancFduring a lifetime of hard work had educated her- 
self by reading in her spare time, arid like old Jamie, whose 
education had been cwt short in his youth, she had a reverence 
amounting to awe for books. For the merry and undignified 
antics of the other negroes who were members of the African 
Methodist Church she had an attitude of gootl-natured con- 
descension, She herself was the only coloured member of 
the important and fashionable^ Congregational Church. 

The Civil t War is a long \vay off now and the passion which 
moved the Abolitionists has faded, so that it is difficult any 
longer to understand that thei^ was a time wh cp the members 
of that church regarded the present of Aunty Wa[ker in their 
midst as a sign of grace and honour and distinction. She had 
he{ own pew and # m the occasion of the great church suppers 
it was Aun* ; n Walker, experienced as a cateress, who took 
charge of the big kitchen xtnfch its rows of spotless pans and 
kettles and its tjvo immense .shining r.offee urns. She under- 
stood managing such affairs and I think she regarded her task 
afr'the bit she might contribute toward the work of the King- 
dom of Heaven. She was amiable and gentle with a loud 
laugh which one could hear ah the way from the kitchen to 
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the distant assembly-room and from her the white women of 
the church took their orders. 

She had no children and n& relatives, having lost all trace 
of her family during the confusion which followed the Civil 
War, uu{ she had a passion for children and spoiled t^em when 
they went into the church kitchen before the hour for serving 
supper. She fed thtfm with bits of cake and even dishes of 
icc-cream passed with a secret chuckle out of the back window 
while mothers and aunts were not looking. When she died 
she left all her little fortune to establish * library for the chil- 
dren of the Sunday school, uniting in this final act her love for 
children and her ic\ cicr.cc for b' >oks. Her picture, an enor- 
mous enlarged photograjrii taken when she was middle^iged 
and handsome, still hanjJ% in, the library-room, framed in ^Jd- 
fashioned gilt, almost the last reminder of the days when to 
be a Congregationalist v ,is io be an Abolitionist, almost the 
only memento of the time when the town and the county were 
bitterly divided into Abolitionisms and C # opperhekds. So long 
as the church exists th<! picture will hang^hcre and Aunty 
Walker will be remembered by tne children’s library which 
each year grows a little larger on the benefice of the little for- 
tune she left a long time ago. It'Vvas due to Aunty Walker 
that Johnfiy discovered at the age of eight or nine the limit- 
less beauty of the Greek anti Norse mythologies ajjid later the 
sombre splendour of Plut^ch’s L^ves. The library and 
Aunty Walker and the First Congregational £hurch were 
profoundly American and profoundly New England. 

And there ^as Miss Americjg who was a beauty specialist 
long befor^ the days of ^.fizabeth Arclen and Helena Ruben- 
stein. She was a tiny, very black negress witlj an enormous 
mouth and a wide smile which , .wealed tv»o row.-? of shiryng 
gold teeth. These and her fine kinky black **aqir were her 
pride. She it was who washed* the hair and massaged the 
faces of the ladies in tlje towij.*and one might meet her on 
the streets at ^ny hour of the day, accompanied J}y*her mongrel 
terrier, hurrying along on hcl short legs and carrying a 
little bag which contained her toilet preparations. She was 
always hurrying, for she wai im great demand not alone, I sus- 
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pect, for her services as manicurist and shampooer, but for her 
talents as a gossip. She was the Saint Simon of the town and 
always brought with hef a long catalogue bf news and gossip 
which she had collected on her rounds. She knew everybody 
and everything which had happened in the town and she 
always had more details, sometimes I suspest fictional, than 
anyone else. She carried about with hbr the faint aroma of 
a witch doctor, for her creams and lotions were concocted of 
herbs and siftiples according to secret formulae which could 
not have been dragged from her by wild horses. 

What her name really was or whether she had any other 
name than Miss America, Johnny never knew, nor did anyone 
else.** However she came by it, shr was christened long be- 
fog*. the days of international beauty dontests. On her rounds 
she was always accomp&nied by a dog as black and as merrily 
ugly as herself. It must have been of a fabulous age, for so 
far back as anyone could remember she never had any other. 
When Miss America arrived in the house life became a little 
more exciting. #When there was a wedding of importance, 
the bride was given into the hands of Miss America to be 
shampooed and manicured and madh ready for the sacrifice. 
It was Miss America who 'helped the bride into her wedding 
dress, pinning it in here, letting it out there, standing off to 
survey the;- product of her skill, flashing her wide grin of 
ebony and gold, while fhc mad (l clucking sounds of admira- 
tion. Miss ( America was ^supposed to understand “ chic,” 
and for forty years sh & groomed every bride in the town and 
went with her in the cab to th^ church. In the # end it became 
almost a rite. No girf was respectably married ^ithout the 
expert aid of , Miss America. 

]?ut best' of all tvas Big Mary. She was as huge a negress 
as Miss America was small. She was taller than six feet two 
inches, ancT she was generoih cn her proportions. She must 
have weighed nqarly three hundred pounds. She was a black 
Venus Gendtrbc, for she was a handsome wopian and had 
coantless children and grandchildren — so many that it was 
impossible to know them all or to keep their individualities 
separate. Some of th»?m were flamed for Greek divinities and 
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in his childhood Johnny played with two pig-tailed goddesses 
called Juno and Athena. Big Mary and her capable daughters 
never worked out regularly/ Thef belonged to the aristo- 
cratic and expensive category of domestic servants known as 
“ accommodators.” Whenever a servant left oi^there was 
need of extra help at a funeral or a wedding or a family re- 
union Big Mary and^her daughters were called upon, and they 
came good-humouredly but with a certain amount of con- 
descension to “help out ” until the crisis was pissed ; but no 
amount of money could bribe them to aink from the level of 
“ accommodators ” to that of ordinary. servant. With her 
children and grandchildren Big Mary constituted a whole 
catering establishment. »They were all excellent cook* and 
laundresses and as good^n qne sort of crisis as in another.Jbut 
best of all thuy were all big, strong good-natured sensible 
women whose presence ad» !ed gaiety to the household whether 
the occasion of their ministration was a wedding or a funeral. 

Her daughters went w&ereyer they were summoned, but 
Big Mary, as she grew bolder, chose her pistes and would go 
only to the families for whom she haefra fancy. Luckily she 
had a fancy for Johnny *; mother and so whenever there was 
a funeral or a wedding she woulS come^in and take charge. 
She was rfot afi economical servant, for she cooked in the lavish 
manner and tradition of the old south and herself had a gar- 
gantuan appetite which neetfed a wbple chicken at a meal to 
satisfy it, and she clung to th^ old southern # tradition of 
“ totage,” which meant that when hef work was finished she 
had a right t<j carry home wither all the vegetables and fruit 
and potatoes she could ‘ffotc.” As she was a big woman of 
enormous physical strength I think that perhaps she held the 
record of all time for “ totage.” 

When she came to work she arrived in spe^tess gingham 
with a clean bandana tied ar#|iAd her head ana her arrival 
meant that so long as sfte stayed the family y/ould feast upon 
delicious ancj indigestible delicacies covering whole range 
of the southern kitchen. But*for the children the rang^of 
her delights was not confine^! merely to food. She had an 
inexhaustible collection of c eftigs, stories and legends, which 
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she poured out lavishly while she worked. Unlike most 
cooks she did not banish the children from her kitchen ; on 
the contrary she welcomed thfcm, and as* long as he lives 
Johnny will remember the big kitchen filled with children, 
eating cockdes and listening to Big Mary talk or sing while 
she mashed the potatoes or basted a turkey. • While she was 
there, the kitchen became an enchanted place. 

It was always said that Big Mary was the child of a negress 
slave and a plantation owner, but Big Mary never gave out 
any hint as to her descent, although she did admit owning six 
hundred acres of land on the borders of # West Virginia and a 
whole village from which she drew rents. But she was an 
absentee landlord and never visited iicr property. She need 
not^have worked, but she did so, I think, out of a primitive 
wisdom and a liking fcA a contact with hunwi affairs. She 
understood the value of things in life and appreciated the 
happiness which came out of her own peculiar position, a 
position in which she was honoured and respected. She 
knew, I think, th ft the position gre\tf’ out of the old Aboli- 
tionist traditions of tke town, and that her relation to the 
white people of the towm was a peculiar one, which could 
never exist in the south nor in the cities to which the “ new 
niggers ” were migrating by the thousands. Srhe ‘knew the 
whole of Jphnny’s family intimately, being associated in all 
its major joys and sorrows. I tl£nk there was nothing which 
oneconcealcc^from Big Marjj. for unlike Miss America, she was 
not a gossip. And sht was aware that there were occasions 
when her advice was sought, ai^d that her w is do pi and experi- 
ence had a value. But* she stood ffy this position ^not alone 
to one family, jvhich would have implied a kind of servitude, 
but # to half "a dozowi. 

The pcopjatfhn the Flats were untouchables, and so one 
never saw them. They ne^Oi entered the life of that com- 
fortable prosperous world sapp as a cjim, distant cloud upon 
the horizon *w<hich was always there, menacing, like the 
clcwid which threatens all the day given over to a picnic. 
But above them, of a higher caste, were the Jews and the 
Germans and the Irish whose children one sometimes met 
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in school and whose path in business or in politics some- 
times crossed the paths of the Brahmins in the old houses 
beneath the elms, 5r the Bunyds who lived in the monstrosities 
beyond the Sherman Place. 

In th^t changing world there was no prejudge against 
Jews. One sat beside them in school, and sometimes they 
came to supper and*often enough to play in the vacant lots 
or in the skeletons of houses in the process of construction. 
If you were aware of anything which set the JeVs apart from 
yourself, it was a difference in tradition, for the rich, colourful, 
sensual tradition of the Jews was doublf exotic against the 
thin, meagre bawkgicund of that transplanted New England 
town. As a child, Johfiny knew that the Jews observed 
Saturday as their Sundsfy, s^nd that on Friday nights s^jme 
of them place4 candles in the window, and he knew, too, 
that in one or two of f hc Jewish houses which he entered 
there was a richness which elsewhere one seldom encountered 
— a richness of food, of cusy^m, of* music/ of books, of 
hospitality. One nevci* encountered that strange atmosphere 
of emptiness, of thrift, of barrenness JThichwas so prevalent 
in the town, even in thd* houses of men as rich as the pedlar 
Bentham’s grandson. When one went to play in a Jewish 
house on? fclknd it filled to overflowing with warmth and 
kindliness. One never left without receiving a gift, some- 
times a worn toy to which^^ou ha^ taken a fancy, some- 
times a bouquet of flowers for # your mother, ^sometimes a 
piece of apfelstrudel — still warm — frcJfn the oven and rich- 
scented with # s pices. In the ^late-glass, fake Byzantine pre- 
tentiousness of the BcntjjSm house, tfiere was an atmosphere 
of desolation, a kind of life in death whiefy in childhood 
Johnny could not have analysed even if the had attemyted 
it. At the Bentham’s, the furniture was nC«er worn or 
scratched, and it always sat ir> tfie same place. The shades 
were drawn in mid-sujnmer ‘Vo save the, carpets.” You 
could not pl^y boisterously for fear of damagirfg the chairs. 
Long afterward he came to Understand what it was that 
blighted that whole household. It was something which the 
pedlar Bentham had brought 'with him*n his pack from New 
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England as surely as he had brought bone buttons and “ fine 
silk for gentlemen's waistcoats.” Long afterward Johnny 
found it again in New England houses, igain and again — 
meanness and thrift, security and fear. It was never like 
that in a ^wish household. 

There was another difference of which he was aware — that 
Jewish children did not play as wildly is the other children 
in the town. They were always a little shy and self-conscious, 
as if they wefe afraid of putting themselves forward or were 
oppressed by an indefinable melancholy, as if nine hundred 
years had passed sim.ce they had been able to play like other 
children. 

If<here was no prejudice against Jews, there was an im- 
mepsc one against Roman Catfioliis, and under that head 
were lumped all the IAsh, for in that world#iyou were not 
considered Irish, no matter what blood you might have, if 
you were not a Roman Catholic. An Irish Roman Catholic 
was something to be feared, because the Irish were believed 
to be wild, drunk/in and disorderly arid the Roman Catholics 
were all servants of the Pope and traitors to every country 
which gave th£m shelter. The feeliVig permeated the whole 
life of the town. As a small boy Johnny encountered it in 
the livery stables, tlie undertaking establishments, Ihe police 
station — wherever idle citizens gathered to chat. And now 
and then, as a boy, he # foundc l^ing about in livery stables 
copies of a pewspaper called The Menace which was filled 
with stories of rapes by Roman Catholic priests and whole 
illegitimate families born to puns. It was a f paper which 
served, I suspect, a double purpoi^ — that of providing an 
unlimited amount of salacious reading under the virtuous 
guisp of an 'attack *ipon the scarlet woman of Rome. 

There waj^ho Roman Catholic church in the town until 
the Irish came in with the rAlfoads. The first edifice was a 
simple enough structure, a ifijre shafk, replaced by a brick 
structure, but enuring Johnny’s childhood, the Catholics built 
an enormous handsome Roilianesque structure of Indiana 
limestone which in size was the only rival of the ancient 
Congregational place %£ worship. & I think that most of the 
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ignorant and prejudiced citizens of the town looked upon 
St. Vincent’s as an affront and a piece of arrogance, and their 
resentment gave lise to an autbunlt of feeling and to new 
sets of incredible and dirty stories. It was said that there 
was a secret passage connecting the house of the/iriest with 
the conVent a block away, so that he might visit the nuns 
at his convenience,* and that the cellar of the church was 
filled with arms to be used when the Pope gave the signal 
for an uprising which was to subdue the whote country and 
bring it beneath his power. 

There would have been in these stories ,£he fantastic humour 
which touches rhe preposterous but for the fact that hundreds 
and even thousands of people in the county really believed 
them. When Johnny ►was a small boy the murders and 
violence, oftejj enough justified, of t!*e Molly Maguires, were 
still only a little way off, and over the Flats there still hung 
the shadow of brutal beatings and assassinations which had 
occurred during the cowafdly ^ecret Warfare between Mollies 
and members of a fiercely anti-Catholic organization called 
the American Protective Association. #For Johnny the stories 
had a sinister and foreign character which made the dark 
alleys and the houses where the* crimes had occurred seem 
doubly i^arjome. Those assassination? and mob attacks, 
secret and often cowardly, seemed as unreal and as exotic 
as the dark stories of RenafcAnce Italy which he sometimes 
read, terrified, by candlelight in the sewing-room. It was 
all very puzzling to a boy who was m. grandson of the bluff 
and straightforward Jamie, for the old Scot, with all his « 
hatred of priests, ncver#forgot thai* even Roman Catholics 
were hulfian. g 

Johnny puzzled his head too in a desperate effort to recon- 
cile families like the O’Sheas and the Sicg>^ds with the 
livery stable tales of plots and # rtpes and assassinations. The 
O’Sheas, he knew, because Esmond O’She^ was a Democrat 
and one of his father’s stoutest henchmen in the wards on 
the wrong side of the town #vhere the Irish lived. They 
were a family whose beauty and charm should have earned 
them forgiveness on earth, a!^d in He jven for all the crimes 
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attributed to Roman Catholics at the most rabid conferences 
held under the sycamore trees in front of Robinson’s livery 
stable. F.smond O’Shetf himself was a rtUn of forty, with 
black hair and blue eyes, spare and finely built with a mouth 
which cuVJed up at the corners. Around his bright eyes 
there were little crows’ feet which came from much laughing. 
He had very beautiful hands of which he was proud, and a 
laugh which passed through a room like an epidemic. He 
had come to America as a boy, and when he was twenty-two 
he sent to Cork for # Jiis two younger sisters. Esmond had 
married when he ^as twenty-one, and by the time he was 
forty he had eight children. 

Al^put a visit to the O’Sheas th<jre was all the quality of 
a lark, and for Johnny there was ko better treat than the 
privilege of driving aojoss town on a summer evening to 
call on Esmond O’Shea and talk politics. The O’Shea 
children were allowed to stay up late, and only went to bed 
when they wcie.too sltepy to play'any longer at “ Run-sheet- 
Run ” or “ Duck f on Rock ” up andvdown the block under 
the street lights. Sorftetirrtes one of Esmond’s sisters came 
in for the evening and brought her*. children. There was a 
merry happy-go-lucky air aVjout the household which Johnny 
never encountered 4 elsewhere in the town. The* O’Sheas, 
like his own people, were poor, but it never seemed to 
trouble them, perhaps because k giving in the wrong part of 
town, they had no appearances to keep up and no pretences 
to make. Beneath th<k, lact of respect for material success 
which coloured the whole life in Johnny’s family there was 
always the desperate, tkagi-comic Strain of ge r ntility. The 
O’Sheas simply enjoyed life and let the Devil take'che hind- 
most. They were #l not brought up to gentility, yet they had 
charming miners and all the generosity of the reckless. 
But unden&ath their gaietji ^nd their wildness there lay 
tragedy, for the^whole family was touched by tuberculosis. 
The mother rwas already dead and tfie oldest son could do 
no jyork. Before Johnny wc.s grown three of the children 
were buried in the Catholic cemetery. The O’Sheas, from 
Esmond who was ong of his £t]ier’s best friends, to little 
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Michael, who was six when Johnny was ten, were hard 
indeed to reconcile with the stories of Catholics which ap- 
peared in The Menace. For 'Johnny they provided delights 
so ecstatic that when at last he left them to return to the 
right p^rt of town for his own respectable bed, h^was over- 
come on the way home by a profound feeling of melancholy 
and depression. A I ten years old he did not understand it, 
but when he was a man he looked back upon that indefinable 
deflation of the spirit and understood that ifr was born of 
envy and of a feeling which no child* who grew up in the 
shadow of New England and Scotch GJvinism would ever 
escape — the feeling that there was something wrong and 
sinful in enjoying oneself Loo hilariously. The O’Shea^ even 
in the shadow of deatH*' never knew that feeling. 

The Siegfri^Js also lived in a wrotg part of town, bu^not 
so wrong as the part \i which the O’Sheas lived. Their 
quarter was merely nondescript and colourless, neither fan- 
tastic and spectacular like? th^ houses* of the tiewly rich nor 
dark and sinister lik* the Flats. Nobody from the right 
part of town ever jmew exactly* whr* the people were who 
lived out by the cemettry nor how they gained their living. 
They were simply a vague amorpifous mass, all save the Sieg- 
frieds, who (Occupied an enormous housef with a big lawn on 
which there were cast-iron fountains and grottos made of 
cement with imitation stalafcles covered with moss and tiny 
ferns. When Johnny was I boy they were rich and still 
possessed the profits of an oil business which # was squeezed 
out of existence by the lawless operations of the pious Rocke-« 
feller octopus. It was 4 business lluilt up by Johann Sieg- 
fried after he had come from Germany during the troubles 
of ’forty -eight, and the loss of it broke hjs heart* for he was 
very proud of having come to America a p.^niless revolu- 
tionary student and to mak^fhis own way to wealth, 
l ie died of it, but he left a sor^and two daughters who lived 
in the big house with their children. » 

The Siegfrieds had two gr«at handicaps in the society of 
the town. They were Roman Catholics, and they lived out 
by the cemetery, and save jjo^music Jqhnny might never have 
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known them, for they did not meddle in politics. Wherever 
music was concerned the Siegfrieds were not to be ignored. 
They it was — Louis Siegfried and his old &naid sister Bertha 
— who provided most of the guarantee fund whenever any 
good musician or orchestra came to the town. And in that 
world music had a hard struggle, for it was in the blood of 
few of those who dwelt in the turretecF houses. Slowly as 
they raised themselves a little above the pedlar stage, they 
came to see that a taste for music was a sign of civilization, 
and more than that, that it was a social asset, and then their 
pockets were loosened a little ; but when Johnny was having 
his introduction to Mozart and Brahms, music was left to 
the Siegfrieds and a few people without money like poor 
Miss Ainsworth who had spent the" Savings of a lifetime on 
a go ! od piano. , 

The inside of the Siegfrieds’ house was different from that 
of any other house in the town. There were tapestries and 
a great deal of carvecf wooden fiitniturc and oil paintings, 
very sentimental qpost of them but very beautiful to Johnny’s 
eye, of South German-- meadows blue with cornflowers and 
peasant girls and cattle standing in Spools. It was a heavy 
richness which was strange in the town, even in a house 
like Trefusis Castle: And in the parlour theire ^ere two 
superb grand pianos, at one of which Johnny’s sister some- 
times played symphonies anc.4 Concertos with Johann or 
Bertha Siegfried at the other. Vhen Johnny was old enough 
he was allowed sometimes to go to the Siegfrieds in the 
evenings to listen to the music. Ail the Siegfrieds, includ- 
ing the children who w£re old enough, played two or three 
instruments, and among them with the aid of Johnny’s sister 
they were able to .arrange trios and quartets and quintets. 
Very often tb' 4 y came to play in the Willingdon’s small 
well-worn pwtlour, and evening after evening Johnny, when 
he was still too small to go^out in the evenings, went to 
sleep to the quartets of Schumann, Mozart and Brahms and 
sometimes, an experience ev^n more wonderful, he was 
wakened slowly in the night bv the sounds of the music 
below-stairs coming distantly his bedroom. Then he 
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would lie awake, listening, in the magical realm between 
consciousness and slumber with the agreeable melancholy 
pleasure of imagining that he had died in his sleep and was 
awakening in Paradise. Sometimes, if he did not fall asleep 
again too quickly, he became a spectator at his ^wn death 
and funeral, seeing himself lying in his coffin with his face 
washed and an angfclic smile already on his lips. And he 
watched his aunts and uncles and the neighbours as they 
walked past and heard them say, “He looks* as if he had 
just fallen asleep. Perhaps he’s better off than the rest of 
us. Think of all the trouble he’s missed,” and, “ Probably 
he’s with the anprfs now.” Aunt Hattie would be sorry 
she said he had bad table manners, and his mother yould 
be sorry for all the tirAPs she had punished him. Uncon- 
solable and dossed all in black, shcfvould say, “ If I’d*nlv 
known that God meant to take him from us so soon I’d 
have let him go to the round house or go swimming or 
anything.” Sometimes lAidet; the stAnulatioA of Mozart or 
Brahms the scenes at# the funeral becarqg so moving that 
even Johnny found a lump in liis throat and tears in his 
eyes. Music and drowsiness provided a wonderful release 
to the imagination. 

There # wa# a double pleasure in going to the Siegfrieds’ 
great house overlooking the ccmetety, for there yas not only 
the mystical pleasure of tlfclmusic^but there was also the 
material one of a big South* German supper of cold meat, 
sardines, sandwiches, sausages, sweeli, beer and cider. The 
Siegfrieds were a handsome ^family, big in the Wagnerian • 
way. Louis Siegfried, jAio was midfile-aged, had brown eyes 
and bloSd hair, and he played the more thunderous piano 
parts of a concerto magnificently. Bra Jims w'as his hero. 
Miss Bertha, who was a spinster of thirty-ci^bt and afways 
dressed in black with a high § dt>llar held up by^vhalcbones, 
thought Brahms alternately fpo academig and too over- 
whelmingly emotional. She had a theory t^afr as a man he 
had not livecl enough, and so th& emotions he suppressed some- 
times got out of hand and ran away with him in his music. 
She preferred the more stf rj and orejered beauties of Bach, 
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and in her more emotional moments the pure, lovely baroque 
of Mozart. Mrs. Brandt, the married sister, was a romantic 
and loved Schumann. 

It was the Siegfrieds who set Johnny’s feet on the paths 
which lonjg: afterward led him to Munich and Salzburg and 
Vienna, and it was the Siegfrieds who helped him to under- 
stand the ultimate glories of German miAric. It was perhaps 
due to them that almost all other music would for ever sound 
thin and artificial and trivial by comparison. They were a 
charming and sympathetic family, as different from the 
O’Sheas as it was petssible to be, for the charm of the O’Sheas 
was on the surface and brilliant and that of tlje Siegfrieds 
had tp be explored. Perhaps of the two it was the more 
profound and lasting. The charm '&£ the O’Shea family left 
notftmg behind once yc?u were out of their presence. The 
charm and the memories of the Siegfrieds, their music and 
their heavy suppers, was destined to endure for ever. Long 
afterwards when Johrfny had passed by and finished with 
adolescent cynicisjp, he came to guardcand cherish even their 
sentimentality. 


Johnny went to school for the first time wheM hd w*as not 
yet six years old. It was a big building, square and built of 
red brick and only a few years o\ I£for it was one of the monu- 
ments of the growth and progress of the town. It was a 
simple building, neither ugly nor beautiful, but it had an 
•engaging look such as many plain women have. 

It was the Fourth Warh School an&jn the scale of the town’s 
growing snobbery the Fourth Ward meant something. It 
was in the Fourth Ward that the important families lived, and 
more and moj^the expression “ important family ” came to 
mean “ riebrfamily,” or petViqps more exactly “ successful 
family,” for the yyord “ success ” hatjl come to have but a 
single shade of rpeaning. It meant “ rich.” Bui; the Fourth 
Warfl was not only the most prosperous one. It was on the 
right side of the railroad tracks and as far removed as possible 
from the Hunkies and fPolaks, me » smoke and the filth of the 
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Flats. It included the John Sherman Place and those rows 
of turreted structures being erected constantly by the newly 
successful. It waj the district whicH became more and more 
“ the place to live.” 

But when Johnny was a small boy there was strength 
in the cid democratic tradition and everybody went to the 
grade schools and trfe high schools. Fashionable boarding- 
schools and rich eastern colleges, if they were ever spoken of 
at all, were still regarded a little as institutions of some foreign 
country. The commercial-industrial junto was still feeling 
its way toward a consciousness of self. I* was still sprawling 
and rather half-ba^ed. No one had begun to talk loudly of 
the valuable contacts in* business and society which 3 boy 
might make while attending an eastern boarding-school or 
college. Education had not yet coflne to be looked upon 
largely as a stepping-stone to new opportunities for selling 
bonds and making financial alliances. One was not likely to 
go to college unless he went seeking in education. Already 
there were signs of a clfenge. There werej^oys who went to 
college because thej*werc good footkmll players, and others 
who went because it wofcld be a help in business, and even one 
or two, like the great-grandson of Bentham the pedlar, who 
were senf by*parents who were looking toward Washington 
and the east and thought it a good thing for their ^on to meet 
the sons of other “ important j peoplf, like themselves. But 
on the whole young men usullly i went to college in order to 
lay up forthemselves a treasure or to fcfrtify themselves against 
whatever disappointments an£ tragedies life might bring. 1 

The idea of boardim^4chool was Considered affected and 

# 1 * 

pretentious and a large part of the town long criticized Great- 
Aunt Jane with bitterness because she serf: her s At daughters 
to the east and later to Paris, where they learned to speak 
French and paint water-colour# ftf bowls of fruit ^hd flowers. 
As a child of that worl<J one p]r^ed alike wifch the children of 
the rich and t of the laundress and the immigrant 'gardener and 
sometimes with the grandchildren of black Big Mary. That 
much remained of the Colonel’s democratic dream, but that 
little was already fading. tld a little time when wealth grew 
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a little more self-conscious there would be an effort by rich 
men and their wives to segregate their children. They would 
seek to make them belidVe that because tl^ *y were born rich 
they were also born of a superior caste, and in the attempt they 
would surround them with the trappings of aristocracy, with 
motors and antique furniture and pictures bought from shrewd 
dealers, and so bring on the first step in the famous American 
progression from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves. All too often 
there would be no core to that spurious aristocracy, but only 
the trappings which* make a shabby enough disguise. In 
Johnny’s childhood, the men and especially the women who 
lived in the ugly houses along Maple Avenue were already 
growing restless and uneasy because^so much money set them 
apart so little from the people on tfife wrong side of the rail- 
road tracks. But the Fourth Ward was still i\ fairly demo- 
cratic American community, following directly the line of an 
old and honourable tradition, and still almost uncorrupted by 
a desire to imitate the* ’east and Eiirope. It was still a small 
world which sought to imitate no otlter and was still content 
to stand upon its own. c 

If Johnny h^d been a supernatural^ clever child he would 
have found all about him on the playground of the Maple 
Avenue School the seeds of the change which wls to come so 
quickly. They were in the children who played with him day 
after day wiien classes were fiL&hed. They existed already 
in the brains of the spinsters svho taught them and in the 
parents to wnom they*' returned after school hours. 

* Surrounding the schoolhous^ there was a great, space shaded 
by trees where the grass*Hvas worn a^y by the feet of the chil- 
dren playing at^reress-time. On schooldays beneath the trees 
there was m#ich shquting and screaming and laughter and one 
might have stpod watching the spectacle thinking all sorts of 
sentimental/5analities about fy^uth and children and gaiety. 
The surface looked all right. ( ^t was ojily underneath that one 
came upon the j-ottenness, the cruelty and the heartbreak. 

L^ng afterward when Johfiny had come to know many 
kinds of cruelty in the world, hq» never discovered any worse 
than he had found on ^he playground which surrounded the 
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Maple Avenue School. Because he was awkward and shy 
and bad at games he came in for a good share of it himself, 
but what he suffejed was nothing b } the side of some of the 
others. He came of an old and respectable and outwardly 
prosperous family and so he was never an outsider and the 
hardships he suffered were nothing extraordinary and did him 
no harm. There wAe times when his father was poorer than 
the German gardener who sent his children to the school in 
patched clothes, but few ever suspected it because his family 
was a thorough middle-class family and long ago had learned 
the American game of pretending to be richer than it was, even 
though the effort was at times desperate. Only once did 
Johnny know what it wis like to be tortured on account of 
his poverty. It occurrcJf one morning when he appeared at 
school in a pa^r of trousers cut dowh for him by his mother 
from an old pair of his father’s. They would have passed un- 
noticed save that instead ot buttoning down the front, they 
buttoned at the side. Orife boy made f the disebvery and then 
another and another, uatil at last, in a corng; of the schoolyard, 
he was surrounded \\y a mob of bfiys jeering at his home-made 
pants. There was monJ in their attack than the mere savagery 
of schoolboys. Somewhere in thfcir childish minds they were 
aware thft nfc>t only was poverty a disgrace, but that poverty 
in one of their own kind was an unthinkable crinje. Johnny 
never wore the pants again, : Vjt he knew for a few minutes the 
torture which a dozen other Aiildren went through day after 
day in that schoolyard. 

Once or twice he defended one of the children when their* 
torture went\>eyond entrance, but An the whole he accepted 
it and dfcl not at all understand what lay at the roots of it. 
Thirty years after he began to understand that what he # wit- 
nessed w r as not simply a manifestation of childish cruelty 
which might have happened jif any nation at aiSy time ; he 
came to understand that it waj American, ^t was something 
which these^children had picked up at home # from their own 
fathers and sometimes from their own mothers. It was the 
shadow of a philosophy wlych often enough took the place 
of religion. It was the prkidpal motive of existence in a good 
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many of those families who sent their children to the Maple 
Avenue School. One had to be successful, no matter how 
success was achieved. One must make mc^iey no matter how 
one came by it. The only Hell was poverty and lack of 
success, ^d the only Heaven was material. 

At home those children were accustomed to hearing their 
parents speak with reverence of Judge >Vyant because he was 
rich, although they must have known that at the same time 
he was guilty of enough crimes to have kept him in prison 
for a lifetime. Bentham, the grandson of the pedlar, who 
everyone knew was, guilty of bribery and fraud and even per- 
haps of murder, was looked upon cynically as a clever fellow 
who Jmew how to get on in the worlid. The boys who played 
at recess under the maple trees of*fric Fourth Ward school- 
hou1>e were a generaticfci which was growings up to believe 
that Christ was the first business man and that God must be 
a banker or a broker. Their religion was profit and pros- 
perity and for k they \£ould b^ willing to sacrifice every other 
principle. Most yf them never got beyond being members of 
Rotary Clubs and optimistic! boosters in the Chamber of Com- 
merce. In their small way they wetfe destined to go on and 
on, poorer in this life than* the sons of the laundress and the 
immigrant German gardener had ever been, tending the altar 
of wealth and privilege, flattered and oily if one of the high 
priests deigned to drop themi?; word of recognition. 

It was not only the children La rags and cast-off shoes who 
suffered, but Inc immigr ant children as well. If a child came 
• to school who spoke with an accent he was set # upon at once 
and tormented by all s&rts of* cruAt^es. Luckily, since the 
Fourth Ward was the “ right place ” to live, there were very 
few immigrant children in the school, but sometimes, since 
the dozen who went there were poor as well as foreign, they 
suffered a double dose 4^ cruelty. There was one boy 
called Herman w£o wore cast-off clothes and shoes given him 
indiscriminately f by more prosperous families, "fhey seldom 
fitted him an d sometimes they were ragged at the elbows. 
Most of one winter he had to wear a pair of women’s shoes 
with pearl buttons, rufi down it tfhe heels, and these were 
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seized upon as a special incentive to torment. The small boys 
were not merely content with tormenting him at recess-time, 
but when classes ^rere over they folfawed him home, running 
all the way and pelting him with sticks or snowballs. Her- 
man was guilty of no crimes save that he was pqpr and that 
because he could speak English without an accent, he did not 
conform. What hiis become of him I do not know, but he 
had every reason and every right to become an Anarchist, a 
Communist, a Bolshevist. Perhaps he has become one and 
is still being pelted by little boys whose bodies have grown 
up and whose minds remain still capable of schoolyard 
brutalities. Thev Are still chasing Herman. 

In the day 01 the Coi’pnel and even in old Jamie’s j^rime, 
nonconformity had nev^ been a crime. Indeed, eccentricity 
had been adrpi red and individuality# encouraged. Meif and 
women passed through middle-age and grew old, mellowed 
in the possession of their own particular flavour. But by the 
time Johnny was born, nonconformity was coming to be re- 
garded as a dangerous* thing. A person who behaved in an 
eccentric way or hfid opinions ’*not universally regarded as 
respectable was a danger not only to the state, but to pros- 
perity, which was far more important. Even a man who 
disclosed corruption in the government was often enough 
regarded as unbalanced and dangerous. Certainly he had no 
chance whatever in politic^ j| The religion of Business re- 
quired conformity, else hovlf was the country to prosper ? 

And in a good many houses in the*Fourth Ward there was 
at that moment a new kind of Americanism, neither like than* 
of the Colonel nor of ol:J Janlie nor*)f Thomas Jefferson, but 
strident *^and bullying. 1 The war with Spain had just been 
won. The Spanish Fleets were beneath fathom^ of water at 
Santiago and in Manila Bay. Everything was “ bully ’* with 
the Colonel of the Rough RMers, and Senator Lodge was 
weaving a mesh of chicanery and bad faith to force the 
American people into a wild career of imperialism. It was 
a crude decade and not a very pretty one, and perhaps the^boys 
in the schoolyard were no worse than their elders. Certainly 
there were plenty of models', about oq whom to pattern their 
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behaviour. Perhaps' there were in the town too many of 
those dark people imported from Poland and the Mediter- 
ranean to work in the ^factories and thlr mills. Perhaps 
America had indigestion from trying to swallow too much 
cheap labour. Perhaps here and there there were citizens 
who were \ ometimes frightened. Every schoolboy knew 
that it was the immigrants who made strikes and hurt busi- 
ness. They all knew that the Hunkies and Polaks were only 
animals, anyway. 

But none of these reasons made the lot of Herman any 
easier. 

Long afterward when Johnny’s own' children went to 
school in foreign countries, they v^re received in a kindly 
fashion and were neither mocked their accent nor their 
manhers. Long afterward in those same coiyitries Johnny 
was forced, until he was weary of it, to defend American chil- 
dren against accusations of atrocious manners and American 
business men kgainst Accusations *-of brutality, ruthlessness 
and sharp dealing^ and at last, thinking of these things, it 
seemed to him that the fcrail those accusations led back over 
the years to the schoolyard of the Fourth Ward School. It 
was not, he thought, that American business men were any 
worse than those ol other countries. Often enough they 
were more honourable and, even when brutal, more straight- 
forward than the others. It vltf rather that America itself, 
from the children in the schovlyard to the greatest of the 
bankers, was fcbovc allrthe others, a nation dominaaed by a 
>« passion for business and material success ; and neither the one 
nor the other has everimade ^oodlrmanners, or fineness of 
thought, or of feeling. 9 

In that Laurel Avenue School Johnny was taught an in- 
credible number of lies about the War of the Revolution, 
about the >jftr of 1812, about ^the Mexican War, about the 
Spanish- American War. All Redskins were cruel savages who 
preyed upon innocent, generous, well-meaning settlers. All 
British were oppressors and tyrants. Very little attention 
was directed toward the achievements of which Americans 
might well be proud. Jt was as id ^11 the energy of those men 
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who outlined the history books was expended in glossing over 
the depredations and dishonest acts of the American Govern- 
ment so that little jwas left to disce^i and describe the more 
gracious achievenrents. Johnny was taught that the Spanish 
were a decadent race addicted to the most fiendish cruelty, 
that the Spanish- American War was one of pure a/truism, that 
the imperialist manipulations of men like Lodge and Roose- 
velt were motivated only by Christian charity. He was even 
taught that there was no virtue in the Southern* States and as 
a child he had the idea that half the Southerners were the 
direct descendants of Simon Legree and $Jie rest of Benedict 
Arnold. Once a mbnth, at the behest of some female crank, 
each class of children wjs called upon to stand and facing 
one hand over the hear^and then raising the right hand, to 
parrot in piping voices, “ I give myjheart and my heat/and 
my hand to my country.” There was also something idiotic 
about my country right or wrong, but that fortunately Johnny 
forgot. I do not know *what gootf this special piece of 
asininity was to accomplish, but I suppose it was to fill the 
budding citizens wijh a blind eifthus^sm for a government 
(and so for oneselves), regardless of its folly, its corruption 
and hypocrisy. There was even Ain effort made to make us 
believe that d&e President was a sacrosandt creature, incapable 
of wrong, yet at home Johnny had heard of McKinley and 
Hanna and he knew that his f Ivn state had produced a whole 
crop of feeble presidents andjerooked and scoundrelly poli- 
ticians. i^hen I think of it now, it aeems to fne that more 
good would have been done if, instead of all the lies Johnny, 
was taught and the parriting? he vsib put through, there had 
been a lifl-ge sign hung*in each schoolroom with the words 
of Doctor Johnson, “ Patriotism is the^last rtfuge of the 
scoundrel.” Certainly the loudest patriots in the worTd of 
Johnny’s childhood were also tie greatest scoundrels. And 
the political bosses and the bi^business men who honoured 
the flag and shouted the loudest at gatherings of veterans were 
at that moment stealing from the people at whom they shotted, 
sweating and red-faced, in shirt-sleeve oratory. The men, 
like- old Jamie and Geneyai Vandeiyelde, who had given 
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his whole life to the welfare of his fellow-citizens, never spoke 
of patriotism at all, or if they did so, it was with a fine blush 
of self-consciousness. 


On the dSy the incident of the home-made pants occurred 
Johnny understood for the first time that* ; his family was poor. 
All poverty is relative, and unless a man stands naked before 
his God therfi is always another man in the world who has 
fewer possessions. And so Johnny’s family was much better 
off than hundreds of others in the town, but it suffered from 
perhaps the worst of all poverties — the variety known as gen- 
teel. { There were moments when tbr- family was even affluent, 
but most of the time Johnny’s pardfus had much less money 
than^che people of their 1 own small world. TJhcy lived well 
and were never without one horse and sometimes two or 
three in the stables, but in order to keep up a front it was 
necessary to dt*ny thetffselves things which their friends had 
as a matter of course and to make petty economies and make- 
shifts which w T ere unceasingly annoying. - Most of it was done 
in secret, but sometimes one of the family got caught out, as 
in the case of the home-madl’ breeches. There was, of course, 
no reason why they should have kept up a bluff except that 
in that town and in the then existing state of civilization in 
America it would have been impossible to have done other- 
wise.* I think that if Alexander Hamilton had looked ahead 
he would ha^e had th 1 American dollar stamped ''with the 
pmotto, “ Nothing succeeds like success.” It lies at the root 
of the average American^ incap c £city'r>o understand and appre- 
ciate life, of his haMt of living always to the limit of his income 
and often beyond , it. It lies, I think, at the root of the 
American passion for speculation, and for the abysmal help- 
lessness of Ahe American in a financial depression. The 
American who does not own Jpis own home, although he lias 
his automobile — the American without enough saved to sup- 
port his family for six months. One has to keep up a false 
front and a good many Americans worry themselves into the 
grave struggling to maintain that- bogus fa£adc. 
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And so Johnny’s family were always pretending to the 
world that they were better off than they really were. It was 
not so bad when h^was small, but asdie grew old.er he became 
more and more aware of the strain. I think it was his mother 
who bore most of the burden of worry on her strongjshoulders, 
for she Was one of those made to worry and wlio, seeing a 
responsibility in the {distance, ran to meet it and place it on 
her own back. Her whole life was spent in anticipation 
of calamity or in the expectancy of some stroke of fortune 
which would make them all rich for ever. Johnny’s father 
was inclined to take things calmly ; at least, one never saw 
any sign of the vagaries of life disturbing him, unless it was 
in the wild outbursts of^timper which sometimes seized^him. 
The horror of that resectable poverty coloured all of 
Johnny’s childhood and left upon hrfn marks which he^vas 
never able to destroy. Asa man he came to live from day to 
day in horror of being poor, yet at the same time he could not 
resist living extravagantly, 4s if Jie wert? competed to do so in 
a wild effort to destroy '•hose childhood in* jressions ; and he 
acquired a horror of borrowing, and a terrible self-conscious- 
ness about money whiclf made it impossible for him to bar- 
gain, so that he always came out &orst in every deal he ever 
undertook, atfd could never ask for the payment of a loan he 
had made. Even to talk about money was paiqful to him. 

THE OJ?D»MAN 

• 

When Johnny was seven years old he saw his grandfather 
Willingdon for the first. Amc. 1 TherJ had been a good deal 
of mystery before the ofd man actually appealed. It began 
with a letter which arrived one morning ^pd was# opened by 
Johnny’s father, who read it through to himself once, then 
twice, and handed it silently tc^l#is wife. She didfiot read it 
twice. She did not even rea^it through, to the end, but 
tossed it intQ # the middle of the breakfast tableland said, “ It’s 
come at last.” • » 

For the moment they sai<^ nothing more on the subject, 
nor did they speak of anything else unt^l Johnny’s father rose 
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and said he must be off to the office, but in the days which 
followed Johnny overheard them talking now and then and 
heard his mother say, “ f suppose he can l^ivc Mary’s room,” 
for Mary Crane had just been married and because the family 
fortunes had gone into one of the periodic doldrums, no hired 
girl had bVm engaged in her place. His father said, “Yes, 
I think that will suit him best.” A l hd Johnny was left 
floundering in curiosity. For days he tried to imagine what 
his grandfather Willingdon was like, but he could not make 
any progress with the puzzle because he knew nothing at all 
about him. No one had ever talked of him beyond mention- 
ing his name now and then. Johnny only knew that he was 
always travelling in some remote jFsrt of the earth and that 
two or three times a year a letter czfflie addressed to his father 
in fiiinute handwriting and that sometimes r the letter had 
foreign stamps on it. The last one had come from San 
Francisco and the one before it from China. It was difficult 
to imagine Grandpa 'Willingdon*’' because there was some- 
thing about Grandpa Ferguson, some vigour of personality, 
which got in the way« Fbr Johnny old Jamie seemed the 
model of all .grandfathers and whenever he tried to think 
what Grandpa Willingdort might be like, the figure of that 
huge muscular olef man of eighty somehowt obscured or 
blurred the picture. 

And then one morning Graf ^pa Willingdon arrived in the 
most unexpected of ways. Tlte station express wagon from 
Thompson’s 1 livery stable stopped before the hcJase laden 
iwith three big wooden boxes and a tin trunk, and on the 
wagon seat beside Ed*Thom^>son Strode a tali lean old man 
with a pepper-ar d-salt beard. He was dressed rather like 
a preacher, 4 n shabby black clothes and a wide-rimmed hat of 
black felt and brilliant grim eyes which were so deep a blue 
that they appeared to be black. ( He was Grandpa Willingdon, 
the son of the tylethodist a^ the Congregationalist. 

* * * 
r 

He had come home to die. f The trunk was carried up 
into the “ hired girl’s r ” room and the boxes were unpacked 
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under the arbour in the back yard. They contained nothing 
but books and whether they had accompanied the old man 
on his wanderings^r whether *they hid been kept somewhere 
in storage, no one ever discovered. Shelves were built in his 
room and they were carried up and put in order by the old 
man hinl&elf. They yrere to be his only companions for the 
rest of his life. 

It was not easy to receive him into the midst of that noisy 
family. The first greetings were cold and awkward, but the 
awkwardness never wore away even after the family had long 
grown accustomed t^ his presence. He w«ls the strangest of 
strangers, but even h(j had lived all his life in the ugly 
house, I think the relationship would have been no different. 
Johnny’s mother had seen him but once and Johnny’s father 
had not seen %im for seventeen yeatfs, but his strangeness 
arose not so much from hr long absence and the mystery 
which surrounded him, as from the character of the old man 
himself, and the terrible c&l dress which appeared to encase 
him like a shroud of ice? It was ice which ^id not even melt 
in the ardour of a family which long *go had capitulated to 
the domination of that bther grandfather, old Jamie. 

He asked that he might have ifis meals in his room and 
Johnny’s fnotfier did not protest, for after he had had a half- 
dozen meals with the family, shp was delighted at tj^ie prospect 
of never having him again filter thfj dining-room. It was 
like having a ghost at the table? Jde sat there cold and silent, 
save thatflnee or twice during the m£al he opened his thin 
lips to utter sjrne bitter remark which chilled all the others, 
as if a door had opened^iuddenly anl a blast of icy air had 
come up out of some subterranean place. Arguments and 
even quarrels were frequent enough at tl^ tabled especially 
when the aunts and uncles were “ visiting,” but they were 
hot-headed and wordy and uyitlly concerned w!*h politics 
and suddenly they would be fished in a f^le of laughter, 
and good feejings would return as if nothing! had ever hap- 
pened. But of cold bitterness # and cynicism there had been 
none, for it was a family in 'yhich there were no doubts nor 
any talent for satire. The*presence ob Grandpa Willing don 
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was wrong and even Johnny’s small brother felt it although 
he could not possibly have understood it, and twice burst into 
tears for no reason at all ;only calling out 2 ^\nid his wails, “ I’m 
frightened. I’m frightened,” while the old man glared 
fiercely at him. 

He carrel to be known as The Old Man, not only in the 
town, but in the family as well. There was, I think, nothing 
of disrespect in the title. It was somehow appropriate and 
inevitable like the names of Toby’s Run and Trefusis Castle. 
He was very straight and very lean and brittle and spry. 
Yet one had the impression that he was immensely ancient 
and had always been so, like the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. It was impossible to think of* him as ever having been 
young or gay. One could not imagine what it would have 
beefi like to hear him laugh. It would, I think, have been 
terrifying. If there was any shadow of contempt in the title 
“ The Old Man ” it lay in the mystery which always sur- 
rounded him and in tlYe knowledgt that he had never worked 
at anything. In ; A he opinion of the town, the neighbourhood 
and even in the family, a life without wcvk was a damned life. 
It was the old sin for which Doctor f Trefusis had never been 
forgiven. ; 

From the day he arrived, eccentrically, upefn tile seat of 
the baggage-wagon instead of in a cab, he was accepted by 
johnny’s parents as a cross tcjfrc borne. lie had written to 
announce that he was returning to make his home with them, 
enclosing n6‘ address which would have alio wed’ Si protest. 
There was nothing to be done. It was unthinkable that he 
should have been sent Into an 'asylum and impossible to have 
paid for his lodging and board elsewhere, even if a boarding- 
house keeper could be found who would support, at any price, 
the perpetual chill of his personality and his strange dis- 
ordered lyibits of life. Bl. in the end the family came to 
accept him, and in the exile € of his room above the kitchen, 
he became a part of the establishment. But there grew up 
about him a protective wall of tissue, such as the flesh 
builds up about foreign matter lodged within it. In that 
noisy overflowing house, he was for ever isolated. 
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The children came to accept him as a phenomenon which 
had intruded suddenly within the borders of their existence. 
Blindly they felt bis strangeness. ^Jhey knew that he was 
old, but also that lie was different from the other old people 
they knew. He was not like the great-aunts who were 
always vtssiting, and he was as different as it was possible to 
be from Grandpa Fdrguson. And after a time they came 
no longer to notice him any more than if he had been a new 
chimney on the house. It was only when they ‘encountered 
him at dusk and found his sharp eyes staring at them that the 
old terror seized them. For none of then* save Johnny did 
he ever show the faintest interest or affection. Johnny was 
the exception and Johnn^V was who carried his meals up the 
narrow dark back stairs and lighted his kerosene lamp at dusk. 
And slowly in^Johnny there grew up an impression a*fll a 
memory of The Old Man which was destined never to leave 
him. It was of a room smelling of kerosene and apples and 
dusty books and old age arfd ir^the mi‘Hst of it the squeaking 
of the rocking-chair inavhich The Old Man sat as the dark- 
ness fell and he waited for Johnrfy tojight his lamp. 

He had a faint liking for Johnny, which embarrassed and 
troubled the boy, for it was not •pleasant to have a ghost 
touch your he^d or ask you what you ha<5 learned in school. 
He responded, politely as he could, for he was well brought 
up as a grandchild of old Jarre’s had to be, but there were 
times when he could not control his limbs, which would, in 
spite of «*crything, shrink away a lifrtle. Andf*as he grew 
older he became dimly aware of something pitiful in the < 
groping efforts of the lordly oAl man iwith the bitter brilliant 
eyes, whiffli made him ashamed that his body rebelled as if 
from death itself. # 

As a child Johnny had no great curiosity about Graifdpa 
Willingdon nor any impulse toanquire into the Jasons for 
the bitter loneliness of the old mjn nor for hj^s own feeling of 
distaste and even horror. But The Old Man^ became a part 
of him for ever, fixed in his metnory with a vividness w^ich 
his agreeable memories of old Jamie never approached. It 
was only after he was grown and ha<^ children of his own 
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and there were moments when he felt The Old Man in his 
blood, that he began to wonder about him and to understand 
him a little through h^? own® self. Tw^fity years after The 
Old Man died, he came to live again with a strange vividness 
in the memory and even in the blood of Johnny. It may 
have beei^that The Old Man preferred Johnny to his other 
grandchildren because even then, ofi the evenings when 
Johnny climbed the dark stairs of “ the back way ” to light 
his lamp, ht had been aware that in Johnny alone he would 
live on. 


In him mingled the hot bloocVof Jorge and Elvira van 
Essen and the cold sensuality of - Thomas Willingdon, the 
Ndw England emigrant, and it may have been that in his 
veins the two bloods congealed. He was the son whom the 
passionate Marianna had overwhelmed with love, setting him 
against his father, pouring put »upon him the affection for 
which she had no other outlet. She it was who kept his 
very soul in subjectiqn all 1 through his fhildhood and adoles- 
cence, using, whatever means she f ound at hand. For she 
belonged to the unscrupulous women of the Nineteenth 
Century who, dethed suffrage and divorce arnd sometimes 
even the rights of property, found weapons of their own to 
gain what they wanted in liiSfp Like them, she could faint 
at will and summon to her ai4 the most spectacular hysterics. 
She was no* above the* most petty intrigues, even^etting her 
husband and her children against each other. She was cap- 
able of raising a hurricane of & emotk>n which wore the nerves 
of others to ragr and filled the wholfc house with ufihappiness 
for days, ^yet somehow left her miraculously untouched, 
standing in the centre of the storm, a martyr and a saint. 
But fate l»d sent her the or e husband who was able to ride 
untouched and r serene through tears and screams, through 
fainting fits and hysterics, to emerge perfectly calm and 
whplly cold with the remalk, “ Mrs. Willingdon has had 
another attack,” or “You had better go in and look after 
your mother, she is beside hersel^again.” It was a hurricane 
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wasting itself against a wall of flint, and wtien at last, baffled 
and furious, she gave up all hope of ever dominating her 
husband, she turne^i to her son. 

When she began ner attack he was a soft rather timid boy, 
and in the end she succeeded only in turning him into the 
flint his father had beyi before him. When she Cijme to die 
at last he was a man oHsixty-five, but she had done something 
to him for which he never forgave her. He had the news 
of her approaching death in San Francisco and 'could have 
returned, but he wrote coldly that the journey was too long 
and anyway she might be dead before he arrived. 

But while he w°.s * still a boy he had loved her so pas- 
sionately, so deeply, that^c existed only in relation to her. 
He thought her the most 'beautiful woman in the world and 
the most charring. He knew, like ^herself, that she ^as 
martyred and he hated his father who lived in the same house, 
cold and aloof, untouched by the emotional tempests which 
were for ever sweeping oveHhirfy Maifanna w Jts a primitive 
woman and her instinct enust have been to save her son for 
herself and to keep hi^i bound to h*er fo* # as long as she lived. 
She called him “ My boy i’ with a glow of affection and tears 
in her eyes and she taught him, insidiously, that other women 
were to bi# despised and that girls were Ivil creatures with 
only one thought in their minds. Out of her Methodism and 
her own baffled affections she l^d him to believe that whatever 
had to do with love or sex was* filthy. There was only one 
life which^as pure and good. And *£> under Her spell, he 
went off when he was seventeen to a Methodist Seminary to 
become a preacher. 

He was*a handsome ybuth, looking very like his father, 
the handsome New Englander with a head like a CVeek bust, 
and in the picture taken the day he set out tor the Seminary, 
the face is of a boy who knew nothing of the world. ^ It is the 
face of a frail, emotional boy of jijventeen, torched by a look 
of unearthly purity and asceticism. It was the^ first time the 
two had ever been separated, fend they wrote each ot^er 
every day long emotional letters, his touched by naive reli- 
gious* sentiments and hers ^filled with t insidious emotional 
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phrases. She urgjfcd him “ never to forget the one person 
in the world who would give up her life for him ” and to 
remember that “ in hq^: sad persecuted Existence he was all 
that she had in life.” A half-dozen tintes during the first 
awful year of their separation she left home without warning 
and mad& him hysterical visits drenched with emotion. 

The second year at the Seminary was easier for him, but he 
still remained dependent upon Marianna. One could see it in 
the letters which Johnny found long after The Old Man was 
dead. They were filled with doubts and timidity and home- 
sickness and here and there, most terrible of all, there were 
hints of the faintest insinuations, of his doubts of God 1 Iim- 
self • but, Marianna, possessiva^afi'cctionate, determined, 
overwhelmed him with new outbursts and for a little while 
th^ doubts would vanish, stifled more by h^r violence than 
by any change of belief. 

And then in the third year he discovered a friend. It was 
another boyVlomc up'From a/arnFto be a preacher like himself, 
and slowly he ty*gan to discover what he had never known 
before — the pleasure and!" beauty of companion in whom 
one could confide, who understood one’s doubts and fears, 
and the very terrors of h’fe itself. It was the first friend he 
had ever had and into the friendship he tpoiHed all the 
emotion yyhich slowly he had come to withhold more and 
more from the overpowering J larianna, for as he had begun to 
doubt in God he had begun Jo doubt in her as well. Slowly, 
as he grew'iised to tlfe separation, he began to dc/ubt that she 
was infallible, that she was saintly, even that she was a noble 
martyr. He lived a*ay fro*rn hetae now. He saw perhaps 
that other rrjothers were different. Now that he’Kad tasted 
freedom, *he wo^ld began to open up before him. The name 
of *the friend was Chauncey Knox, and presently they took a 
room together in the housfe^of the Professor of Theology, a 
man named E^scoe Bates, I( , 

It was then, that Marianna grew suspicious. Perhaps she felt 
frrm the tone of his letter# that he was slipping from her. 
Perhaps she felt, with that intuition by which she lived, the 
coolness that crept ;nto the wo^rds set down with a certain 
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perfunctoriness that turned them mysteriouily into formulas. 
Once more she descended upon the Seminary and did her 
best to destroy the friendship which skfe suspected was wean- 
ing her son from her. And for a time she succeeded, but 
Thomas, the son, had caught a glimpse of other horizons and 
there mush have been bj him, even as a boy, sometb/ng of his 
father’s quiet craftiness and of his mother’s overwhelming 
wilfulncss, for quietly he returned to his friend. He returned 
in secret. 

So passed the year, and presently the time for his ordination 
as a preacher drew near^ and Marianna came once more to the 
Seminary and his deception was uncovered. There was a 
fresh hurricane, more terril4}£ than any which had gone before. 
There were wild tears and reproaches, and the storm fell alike 
upon the son ar«ii upon his friend. Xf'hat she said no one 
will ever know, but thre^ diys later Chauncey Knox was 
found drowned in the little river which lan past the Seminary. 
T-Ier son Thomas was ordafned*a preacher, but he never 
preached a sermon, and Marianna lost him ijpr ever. 

He disappeared and^for more than twH years there was no 
news of him, and then one* day he returned quietly and went 
to work reading law in the office o*f a friend of his father. 
Thomas Wfllin^don knew that his son had returned, but it 
was a week before Marianna discovered it. She wreye to him 
and came to see him at the law office, but^he would not return, 
and when she threatened to create another storm, he walked 
out of the’flBom as he had seen his fathA do so many times. 
Marianna went )]ome and took to her bed, where she remained 
until her twin sister, the tij^, capable, btsiness-like Sapphira, 
left her farm and business and fourteen children and routed 
her out. 

A year after he returned to the town young Thomas mar- 
ried a girl called Ellen Winchell^ *the daughter of a%man of 
English descent who kept a d$^g stfere or> the Square. 
Marianna came, to the wedding, and as the last words of the 
ceremony were being spoken, sAe fainted dead away aad 
had to be carried to the “ spar$ room ” and fanned and fed 
with blackberry cordial. But neither her husband nor her 
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son came near hi, and in the end she recovered her senses 
and ate a hearty dinner. 

f * * * 

The bride was a handsome girl with dark hair and eyes, 
modest a\d possessed of a strong character and a quiet philo- 
sophy of resignation, two weapons of which she had great 
need in the years that were to follow. She had been brought 
up simply by her father, the chemist, who was a quiet fellow 
given to experiments with a bent toward science rather than 
shopkeeping, k think she must have been deeply in love 
with her morose, emotionally unstable young husband, and 
that it was a love which endured Jjhrough all the long years 
of their married life. It survived neglect and long absences 
add coldness. She had a faithful heart. 

Her trials began a little more than a year after the marriage 
when suddenly he abandoned her and his law studies and 
disappearedhnto the^west. , Frcfm time to time she received 
a letter from hiqj\ ? but she was nevervable to write him because 
he never sent any aairess. Sometimes the letters came from 
California, sometimes from New* Mexico, sometimes from 
Nevada, and in none Af them was there any hint of his 
returning home. '’She returned to live with kcr fcither in the 
big brick house of which the drug store occupied the ground 
floor, and the burden of her yupport fell upon her father and 
old Thomas Willingdon.^ Eight months after her husband 
disappeared a son was born. He was five y cate' old when 
his father returned suddenly and learned of^his existence. 

He had a way of dirappeating and returning thus. It hap- 
pened a half-dc :en times during Even’s life. Sh^Vould find 
a note ar>d discover that he had gone away, and then after 
three or four years had passed, the bell at the door of the 
drug stqre would ring ont evening and Ellen would go to 
open it, thinkjjag it Was s9qieone in need of medicines, and 
there she wopld find her husband. He would come in and 
eat, supper and return to Her bed without comment on his 
absence, as if he had never b^en away at all. There was no 
question of divorce and I da not think she would have 
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divorced him even if she had lived in a day '^hen divorce was 
a conventional affair. She never questioned him about his 
long absences, and h'J rarely spoke of tfcem, so that she never 
really knew where hi had been nor what he had been doing. 
It appeared to have troubled Ellen’s father no more than her- 
self. He was a vague^ old gentleman and scarcey noticed 
whether his son-in-law was in the house or not. 

On his first return he remained nearly a year ? and then 
one evening* on the eve of the Civil War, there was a note 
left on the dining-room table and he was gone again. This 
time he went to Montana, where he fought Indians and pros- 
pected for copper o^vclling from settlement to settlement 
and spending weeks alontjj^n the high mountains. He J^ad 
a mule and a pick and a shovel and a big pack filled mostly 
with books. H* never discovered an^ 1 rich mines although 
vaguely he staked out a fe^ ckims of which he after lost the 
papers. But I do not think that it was gold or copper that 
he really sought. No man, 'to tlje misfortune of his family, 
ever held wealth in les^ esteem. Gold ajd copper were 
simply excuses for solitude without whioh he could not have 
lived. 

It was during the second absence that Johnny’s father was 
born. The*Cml War was over and Johnny’s father was four 
years old when the wanderer returned again, took t^ff his hat 
and sat down to supper to find^that he had two sons instead 
of one. I , 

His son# l knew him scarcely at all, fo£ out of their whole 
youth he spent altogether not more than two or three years 
in the house with them, a^fld ev<?n when he was at home he 
remained remote and showed little interest in tljem. There 
must have been something about him in his^youthand man- 
hood which his wife alone knew and understood — some 
sympathy, some occasional buys* of warmth, wfyeh was 
revealed to her alone. She stfjqd by* him, ^nd when her 
father died she, kept on the drug store as a mear^ of support- 
ing her two children. The business gradually failed, acid 
when Johnny’s father was fourteen she sold what remained 
of it. ' And when that monw was gon% Johnny’s father at 
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eighteen went to (work in a bank. Old Thomas Willingdon 
helped them, but the elder son was no aid. At nineteen he 
too had gone off to ^e the< world. t 

Ellen, who was Johnny’s grandmotHer Willingdon, died 
before he was born. One day when she had pains she refused 
to send the doctor and took some strong physic. She 
had appendicitis and the physic killed' her when she was still 
a strong woman of sixty. Her pictures are those of a woman 
with a fine* good-humoured face who never made any attempt 
to escape her responsibilities. When Johnny’s father and 
mother were married, they went to live with her because there 
was not enough money for two households, and mother-in- 
law and daughter-in-law dwelt tc^ether in peace and deep 
affection until Ellen died. And Johnny’s mother was no 
wt?ak, small woman without a character of her own. But 
she adored her mother-in-law. 


All his life The Old Man was unhappy save perhaps for 
those times when 'ive escaped into utfer solitude. He was, 
1 think, incapable of giving or recei ring warmth. Something 
at some time had hurt^him so profoundly that from then 
onward until he *flied, he was afraid of bcieg kurt and so 
withdrew more and more into himself. He possessed a pro- 
foundly emotional nature ancj.the character to control it, and 
always he was driven, I suspect, by a horror of unbridled 
emotionalism. Thee scenes and quarrels and sVT^onings of 
Marianna left a mark on all her children, and the memory of 
them left her son frozen fof evetn incapable of showing any 
feeling. Her "wo daughters dieci as old maihs in their 
eighties, poo ' frightened ever to marry. But the case of her 
son Thomas was more complex than that of her daughters. 
Somewfyere, deep beneath the icy surface, there flowed the 
currents of hef own 'hot typod and of old Thomas Willing- 
don’s cold sepsuality. But for them there was no outlet, and 
th/dr flames burnt themselves out at last in the furnaces of a 
fierce interior life. In the e^id, I think he found that the 
only means of enduing life lay in utter detachment from it. 
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He had not the blessings of a man of action, never having 
known that curious animal vitality which drove old Jamie to 
create and achieve^ to breed and tocfningle with his fellow- 
men, leaving him ho time in the day’s short span for morbid 
introspection. Whatever joys and sorrows he knew occurred 
not in the market-places but in the fastnesses of hyfe own soul, 
concealed there so proudly and so profoundly, that none could 
ever divine when he was happy or sorrowful. And so he 
became as detached physically and spiritually from the whole 
human spectacle as it was possible for any man to be. 

Johnny’s mother, who was for all the w?rld like her father 
old Jamie, had ? contempt for him which he in his turn 
reciprocated. For years jfebey lived in the same house, hating 
each other with an inevitability which was Greek and cfassic. 
To her, his wo$st vice was what she cllled his laziness. Her- 
self, all that was positive and active, she could not fathom 
the paralysis of a tormented, divided soul ; nor could she ever 
forgive him his detachment no^ the profound lhystery which 
prevented him from ener doing a constrictive action in all 
his existence. She 4id not understand "that laziness was not 
his vice, but a paralysing* cynicism, nor that his aloofness was 
not a thing of his own choice, but imposed upon him tragically 
against hi# will. His soul, I think, cxisteS in a perpetual state 
of interrogation — a ceaseless questioning of the value or the 
reason for everything about ,jjim. It was a soul which was 
profoundly sick and his hystefic^l wanderings were born as 
much oS^I frantic effort to escape frotn himseli* as from his 
fellow-creatures. He lived to be eighty -three years old, ancV 
save for a few illumined# mys^erioustmoments, life was for 
ever intolerable to him.* 

Except for the unhappy Chauncey Knox, he $ had in all 
his life, so far as Johnny ever knew, only one close friend. 
This was a man of his own ag^fthe most distinguished man 
in all the town and county, fjpfhaps 1 even ^in all the state. 
He was a General Vandervelde, a man of Dutcji ancestry who 
had served both in the Mexica # n War and the War o£ the 
Secession. He was a tall jjian, very straight and military 
in appearance, yet by nature too mi^h of a gentleman to 
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have acquired the ifcutal manners and gaucheries of the usual 
professional soldier. His blue eyes were merry and his beard 
the whitest Johnny evfi saw* on an oil' gentleman. His 
complexion was very fair and pink. In ^Johnny’s memory 
he remains as the cleanest, merriest old man he ever saw. 
Like the Colonel he belonged more to tjje Eighteenth Century 
than to the Nineteenth. His whole moral attitude, his liking 
for the good things of life, his poise and detachment, his 
humour and charm, his tolerance and the extraordinary dis- 
tinction of appearance, were all in direct antagonism to the 
sour respectability, and bad taste which coloured so much of 
the community and the century in which he lived. He 
brought to the town and the coun^; a distinction which was 
rare in that time and place. 

Throughout the y&irs that The Old ^Nfan lived with 
Johnny’s family, the old General came three times a week to 
climb the dark stairs of the “ back way ” to the room above 
the kitchen. ‘He walked wit^ a stick, very straight, his white 
beard blowing over his spotless start front. His carriage 
was very different tram that of The OM Man. He moved 
with the digtfity and assurance of t? man who had done his 
duty and earned the respect of his neighbours and his nation, 
a man who knew exactly what he believed and in ilis ration- 
alism felt the earth solid and fine beneath his feet. He was 
never troubled by cynicism of doubts nor by the terrible, 
morose, sentimental, (iothjc temperament of The Old Man, 
his friend. 1 

It was a strange friendship which must have had its roots 
in the liking of the twp mentor bt>oks and for interminable 
philosophic discussions. In the room above the kitchen the 
two woulc^ remain closeted, talking and smoking and eating 
apples for hours on end. The General also lived to an 
immense fge and died a fev weeks after The Old Man. I 
should like to Relieve *in H^ven, if only to know that they 
are now sitting somewhere together smoking and talking 
philosophy. I think the Gcheral understood the lonely Old 
Man who lived surrounded b^j books, in exile from all the 
town and even from c his own family. 
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In the end, as he grew older, Johnny fcame to understand 
him a little, for there were moments, unwanted and even ter- 
rifying, when he ifelt creeping overihim a strange weariness 
of the world, a hiifiger for solitude, and a desire to hide away 
like a hermit in the desert. And there came too that awful 
mood bf doubt and Questioning and hated cynicis^i and bitter- 
ness, and a sense of disappointment and disillusionment with 
all the world about him. It was like a horrible disease, which 

I 

Johnny came to light whenever he felt it stealing over him, 
for he had memories both of The Old ftfan and his grandfather 
Jamie and he knew that the man who had lived by action was 
the happy one of two. 

In his old age The (1^1 Man had been bitter and Jragic, 
yet one felt that thefe were things he knew which none of the 
others had evog imagined. Behind tAe burning eyes an<f that 
air of immense age, one suspected that it was better never 
to penetrate. It was perhaps that quality which made his 
presence in any group of j^Jboplp distuftnng an5 gave you the 
feeling, when the brilliant eyes looked at^you, that he saw 
through all the defences and hypocrisies and knew you at 
once, completely, with* all your sins and vices, petty dis- 
honesties and evil thoughts. ThSre was something intoler- 
able in thfc gafce of The Old Man which made people hate him. 
He had been born understanding too much, ancj out of his 
own bitter sufferings, I tiling he carjie in the end to know 
things of men and women wVicl} they themselves dared not 
to face. 1 * 1 


A littl? while after Tlie Old Man came to lijre in the slate- 
grey house, Great-Aunt Sapphira, his mother’s »twin sister, 
had her hundredth birthday and all the descendants were 
invited to the first reunion of § Ihe descendants of| Jorge and 
Elvira to be held since the dayr # wheA Elvi^, as an old lady, 
gathered her sons and daughters and grandch^dren about her 
in the big house at van Essen* s mills. She had beenddead 
now more than half a century and her daughter Sapphira was 
the oldest living member «of the fanyly. At the age of a 
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hundred, this old l^Jy herself addressed letters of invitation 
to the heads of each of the now countless branches of the 
family. And so a letted in S'apphira’s tlemulous, scratchy 
handwriting came to The Old Man who wis past eighty, ask- 
ing him and his sons and grandchildren to come to Spring 
Hill Farm ^ Oswego County on the <^d lady’s birthday in 
June. 

But Thomas Willingdon had finished with travelling. His 
wanderings were at an end and he had come home to die, and 
nothing could stir him from the security and solitude of that 
room above the kitchen. In his son’s^ family one of the 
periodical financial crises was in progress and it was therefore 
impossible that all of them should nlijj.ee the long journey into 
the southern part of the state. So after a conference, it was 
decided that Johnny add his father should sent, one to 
represent the fourth and the other the fifth generation to have 
been born since Jorge and Elvira came into the new country. 

It was Johnny’s first f 'long tnin fourney and the excitement 
was so great that^ during all the hof journey he was sick. 
They arrived in Millelstown to find thftt in the small town 
every hotel and boarding-house waS already filled with the 
descendants of Jorg^e and^filvira and in the end they threw 
themselves upon the hospitality of Great- Ailit tSapphira. 
Her own hquse was filled to overflowing, and at length they 
were given a room in tlje stable/ which was usually occupied 
by one of the farm-hands. Jr ^as a small room built of fresh 
unpainted pine, and it Anelled of horses and harness ^fid soap, 
^*nd when wakened in the morning one looked out over a 
paddock filled with col*s and yearlings. For a small boy it 
was a room fin^r than any palace. For Johnny’s fattier, with 
his passion for hordes, it was paradise. Together, father and 
son /ed the colts with sugar and examined the brood mares 
and rubbe^ the sleek withcrfpf the two big stallions, Jere- 
boam and Achillas. There re horses everywhere. One 
saw them, one felt them, one smelled them — big fine Morgan 
stalliens and mares and colts. 

The old lady still lived on theiferm to which she had come 
as a bride more than o?ghty years 1 before. To arrive at the 
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farmhouse one turned in off the high rodd from Millerstown 
through an archway on which was painted in golden letters 
“ Spring Hill Stock Farm.” *Beyor*l the archway there was 
an avenue of mapte trees between pastures where mares and 
foals of all sizes looked up and galloped wildly round as one 
drove phst. At Spyng Hill Farm they had byed Morgan 
horses since the stock came into existence. There were 
always a score or more colts of various ages, two stallions and 
a dozen brood mares. The horses which drew the carriage 
of the old lady on the rare occasions when she left the farm 
were always the pick of the stable. 

The house, J ; Le .hat built by the Colonel, was large and 
rambling and white, an' 1 stood on a slight rise in the^ land. 
At the foot of the slope the big cool spring welled up to water 
the pastures a*d give the place its natne. In the beginnings 
its waters had been fot^-d up the hill into the house by an 
old-fashioned ram, but the old lady, believing in progress, 
was always interested in the V te st ifAentions* and had long 
since installed a gasoliAe engine to take tj^e place of the ram. 
There was nothing picturesque a\>outVthe place; it was far 
too prosperous and mtfWern. The fences were all of wood 
and big barns and stables were pointed a cheery, banal red. 
At each ttornfcr of the cowbarn stood the first silos in all the 
state. # 

Sapphira was a rich old lad^. From the days when she had 
run beside the wagon train frfotjg the trail from Maryland, 
collectiflj* blue jay feathers and bright stones irf a cloth bag, 
she had gone f on acquiring possessions. In her youth and ii* 
her prime it was her shrectdiiesf and eriergy, operating through 
a bewhi?kered Victorian husband, which ha^l built up the 
stock farm and guided all manner of shrew^d speculations and 
wise investments. And when he died of pneumonia, caught 
at sixty-seven from driving night in a sleet ^torm, she 
carried on. After his death i£ ^ecaifte apparent that he had 
never really counted at all save as the begetter of Sapphira’ s 
fourteen children. Sapphira, everyone saw, had alway^been 
the real source of brains and^hrewdness, for she not only kept 
the fortune which she had^nade through her husband during 
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his lifetime, but sheteontinued to add to it. For nearly forty 
years she had been a widow and for nearly forty years she had 
continued to grow richf r and* richer. 

On the day of the reunion there were fofir enormous, long 
tables placed on the lawn beneath the trees and all of them 
were filled ^with the descendants of JfVge and Elvira van 
Essen. In all there were more than fifteen hundred, but a 
few hundreds of them had been unable to attend. Some lived 
in California and some in Washington and Oregon and some 
in Europe and one great-grandson with a family of five was 
consul in Singapore. There were Patersons and Butter- 
worths, Willingdons and van Essens, Joneses and Mac- 
Donalds, mostly modest sober citizen^ ranging from one who 
was a blacksmith to the old lady’s eldest son, Eben, who had 
been' a Congressman, fcnd her grandson whs) was a state 
senator. Of her own descendants there were one hundred 
and eighty-six and some of them had not been able to come. 
Jorge and Elvira, the PAtriarcfy.and Matriarch of long ago, had 
done well. In t^hat new country ».hey had left enough 
descendants to populate a town. 

For the feast there were three barbdeued oxen and five lambs 
as well as countless chicktns, roasted with sweet corn and 
potatoes in the ashes of a fire which consumed ievelal whole 
trees. There was cider and beer and cold water from the 
spring house and scores of pie^. Sapphira’s daughters and 
granddaughters and great-granddaughters served their rela- 
tives. Ther<5 was even^i great-great-grandchild of elS'v en who 
4*ad a place beside that kept for old Sapphira jjj: the head of 
the most important tajele. 

Under the t£ee~ and about the fires gathered uncles and 
aunts, cous^is and nephews and nieces, children and grand- 
children and great-grandchildren who had never encountered 
one anotlyr before. Thertf ( were some who until that 
moment had not J^nowrf-of tfy^sxistence of the others. They 
gossiped and chatted and exchanged stories and planned visits 
which in the end were never made. Only one person present 
knew who they all were or that^hey existed at all. He was 
Eben, the Congressman, Sapphica’s eldest son who was 
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himself eighty- two years old. The family was his hobby, 
and he had a great ledger in which he had all the descendants 
filed and ticketed *neatly. 

At last when e\^rything was ready and the oxen and sheep 
roasted to a turn, old Sapphira, accompanied by her son Eben, 
came cSat of the house. 

She was a tiny okI woman, who looked soncely bigger 
than a bird. She was dressed in purple (for she detested black) 
and wore a bonnet covered with sequins and ornamented with 
ostrich tips. As she came out of the cfoor and moved across 
the lawn, the news of her arrival was whimpered from group 
tt' group under the Vees and a silence fell like the shadow of 
a cloud ovet the whole'^ig lawn, as one by one and in little 
groups the descendants of Jorge and Elvira van Essen^urned 
toward her. ^ 

As Johnny turned he nas overcome suddenly by awe, 
almost by terror, at the sight of anyone so old, and slipped 
his hand into that of his^father. Ntar him Someone said, 
“ The old lady’s very spry for a hundred,” and another cousin 
murmured, “But fpr her, a huddrccV®^ eighty-two of us 
wouldn’t be here.” Sfmeone laughed nervously, and then 
out of the silence someone cheerei in a far corner of the yard 
and the qhee$ spread from group to groiJp. The old lady, as 
if surprised, turned and stood leaning on her stick, looking 
about her. Then slowly sjje understood and her ancient 
face softened. She smiled, |nd raiSing her stick with the 
friendliness of one sure of her importance and sjccustomed to 
authority, she shook it in a gesture of greeting *o all th* 
descendants of Jorge aryl El vira. IJomeone started “ Auld 
Lang S^ie,” and wheft the singing was finished everyone 
moved toward the tables. 

But there were even more descendants* than the Honour- 
able Eben had counted upon and some of the lesser ones had 
to eat their dinners sitting op^the ^rass ^eneath the trees 
because there was no place for them. # 

The feasting lasted until ifhe late afternoon, whep old 
Sapphira took her leave and retired to the parlour to receive 
certain chosen members gf the family. She asked for her 
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nephew Thomas Wiflingdon, and when she was told that The 
Old Man had not come, she sent for Johnny and his father, 
and together they went i/z. to speak to her.' She sat in a big 
armchair, rather like an elderly bird in a net*, smoking a pipe 
now because her son Eben no longer allowed her to smoke 
cigars. Lately she had become absent-njinded and sometimes 
left them, lighted, here and there about the house. 

There was something hard about the old lady which 
frightened Johnny and he held back shyly. As they crossed 
the room, her son Ebeh, who sat beside her, shouted, “ Here’s 
Thomas’s son and. grandson,” and a look of understanding 
came into the dark old eyes. For a moment she regarded the 
pair standing before her, up and v lown, as if they were 
children, and then said sharply, “ Where’s your father ? ” 
and jbhnny’s father explained that The Old Iv^n was too ill 
to come to Spring Hill Farm. It was a lie and the old lady 
knew it. She said, “ Well, I never expected him to come 
anyway. He never pu \J himself ouf\ for anybody. He always 
was queer.” i 

Then she took jftheny’s hand and s?<‘d, “ You’ve never 
seen anybody* so old, have you, lack?” 

But when Johnny tried to speak, he could find no words, 
and the old lady said' impatiently, “ What’s the Flatter ? Cat 
got your tongue ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ Well, it’s all right,’' and turning toward Johnny’s father, 
she asked, “ E)o you ri member my father Jorge ? ”•« 

^ James Willingdon said that old Jorge had died long before 
he was born. 

“ Aye, that’s ti ue,” said the old lady. “ I forgot you were 
one of the youngsters.” Then, dismissing the two of them, 
she s£id, “ Tell Thomas he should have come. Yes, I’ve got 
it right now. You’re the g’indson of my sister Marianna. 
Marianna always was 2> fool,! ’ 

It was the first and last time Johnny ever saw Sapphira who 
had run beside, the wagon train coming over the mountains 
from Maryland. She had borne fourteen children, all of 
whom were healthy and lived to great ages. She played the 
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piano and sang and smoked cigars. S,^e had built up a fat 
fortune and refused ever to leave the farm to which she had 
come as a girl, In all her life she fiever weighed more than 
ninety-eight pounds. She lived for four more years and, to 
the end, she treated her son Eben, who was eighty-six when 
she died, as if he hjd never grown up. 

* * * 

Besides The Old Man there were two other 'grandchildren 
of Jorge and Elvira in the town who did not go to the re- 
union at Sapphira’s. Both of them were ^ld maids. Indeed, 
they were mor^ d.mold maids, for they were so ancient that 
long ago they had reached the age when neither virginity nor 
sex had anything tfl do with them. To Johnny it seemed that 
they had bee# there for ever. He tras aware always tfiat in 
some way they wen? re 1 *ced to him, but no one in the family 
ever thought of addressing them as Cousin Zenobia or Cousin 
Emma. Perhaps it was btcauge they ^ere, bofh of them, cari- 
catures of women, and so were unconsciously regarded by the 
family as creations *)f a God with a tiJGfit somewhat like that 
of Dickens. They were always spoken of as Zenobia van 
Essen and Emma Wilkes, as if the^amily had washed its hands 
of them 

Zenobia van Essen lived in a house outside the town which 
stood in the shadow of the t^rd grey walls of the State Prison 
— a house jvhich was very mych like* the Castle of Mr. Wem- 
mick 'M “ Great Expectations.’* It>»was a mAiiature house 
wdth countless tiny gables and turrets and even castellations 
with doors which seeded fcarcel^ large enough to pass 
througif. Surrounding it was an acre or two of garden which 
simply was a tangle of flowers gone wild. Honeysuckle, wis- 
taria and eglantine climbed over the who^e cottage, devour- 
ing the jig-saw bracketing. Ir»thc corner of the garden there 
was a miniature ravine shade(J # tjy hu£e willow trees and at the 
bottom of it there was a deep cold spring. # An ornamental 
wooden fence also in the process of being devoured by honey- 
suckle and trumpet vine surrounded the place, and at a little 
distance from the house there was a gazebo in which Zenobia 
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sometimes sat in h ft weather. Chickens and turkeys and 
ducks ^wandered about the doorstep and exotic ducks and 
geese with strange-coloured feathers and tufted heads swam 
on the miniature pond below the spring. Whole families of 
cats slept in the sun by the doorstep. Instead of the canal 
and the moat which Mr. Wemmick used as defences against 
invasion, Zellobia van Essen had an old white horse, which 
was far more effective. He had never known saddle or har- 
ness and had passed his whole life comfortably instead on 
Zenobia’s property as 1 * watch-dog. At the first click of the 
gate he would cor^e running, ears back and teeth bared, to 
attack. At a word from Zenobia his whole aspect would 
change and he would turn into an Amiable old dobbin and 
wander off to nibble the grass and the flowers. But Zenobia 
seldcfcn gave the word 02 restraint, for as she ^cew more and 
more ancient, she also became more and' more solitary. The 
old horse was called Robin. 

The garden bf Zenobia van Esser . was an island in the thou- 
sand acres and more of the land used by the prison for a farm 
which was worked^y^the prisoners. L,ong before Johnny 
was born the .state had condemned fienobia’s little piece of 
land and ordered her to nwove out of her cottage ; but the 
state did not know 'Zenobia. She stood on he*r rights as a 
citizen and an individual and for months she refused to leave 
the place for fear that she would return to find it in the pro- 
cess of being pulled do v wn. ^he began a series ,of lawsuits 
which dragged on for tyears and in the end the state f weary- 
ing of the contest, abandoned it and allowed her to remain 
in the midst of the prison with only convicts for neigh- 
bours. She had a reputation for l Deing the stuobornest 
woman in f the county, and there was nothing which she 
enjoyed so much ks complicated interminable battles in the 
courts. 

When Johnny f first sav hej/She was already an old woman 
well past seventy, tall, vigorous, straight and dressed in the 
fashion of the early ’Eighties! She had brilliant black eyes 
and her hair was still black, although whether she dyed it or 
not, J ohnny never kne\^. She was a distant cousin of J ohnny’s 
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father because she was the child of Jacolj van Essen, the son 
of Jorge and Elvira who had married the daughter of a 
Wyandot chief. In Zenobia *he Inc^an blood returned in full 
flower. She had* a bronze skin and high cheekbones and 
always walked like an Indian, as if she wore moccasins instead 
of shoes'. None of the family ever did very much about their 
relationship to Zenobia because she was an extnrnely uncom- 
fortable relative who would file a lawsuit at the drop of a hat 
and the less one was noticed by her the better. She always 
wore a purple dress with a bustle and a skirt so long that it 
appeared to be a train, a large plumed ha* with a veil which 
she wore throw* k ck from her face, and lace mits. So long 
as Johnny knew her, she never had any other costuri^e. In 
it she walked the two miles from her cottage to the town, 
never troubling to lift the train, bA allowing its ruflfes to 
swish behind her it? the 'Dst, an eccentricity which always 
gave her the air of a tragedy queen. As she walked along 
the road on a hot summer%no ruling hA ruffles raised as much 
dust as a flock of stoeep. There was. something in her 
carriage, the prouciturn of her fiead,#ana her old-fashioned 
clothes which w T as vei* like the Carolus Duran portrait of 
Sarah Bernhardt. 

Over tier •eccentric figure and the fantastic little cottage 
hung an aura of genuine melodrama. Zenobij as a young 
girl had been left an orphan^and something of an heiress as 
well. Als<* she was handsome. # And when her father died 
and he^ounger brothers and sisters >&ent to lhte with uncles 
and aunts, Zenobia refused to leave the lonely cottage ani 
sometimes, to the scandal of the community, received there 
unprotefted the suitors who came to woo hy for her looks 
and her fortune. Not all of them were welcome, and some- 
times she had trouble in ridding herself of the undesirable 
ones. One of these, a youn^ man called Zachyiah Betts, 
showed an unusual ardour. %<% wo Ad not j?c dismissed, and 
when she would no longer open the door tojhim, he came at 
night to wander about the garden, calling out his admiration 
and attempting now and tl^n to force the shutters. If he 
had had greater powers • of penetrating the character of 
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Zenobia, he would ftiave abandoned her and sought some 
other heiress. Zenobia, even as a girl, had no great gift of 
patience and after a time- the visits of the' ardent Mr. Betts 
began to get on her nerves. There camera summer night 
when she heard him trying the shutters, calling out to her 
amorously from the garden, and, her papence at an end, she 
shouted thathf he did not go away she would fire her pistol 
through the window. Still Mr. Betts lingered, begging her 
to let him in ; until at last the exasperated Zenobia took aim 
and fired through the shutters from which the sound of her 
suitor’s pleadings had come. She w T as troubled no more that 
night, and in the morning she discovered the reason. Out- 
side in the flower-bed under the winefow she found Mr. Betts 

t 

lying dead. 

Ttfire was a trial and Lenobia would have no^awyer. She 
defended herself and was acquitted, but afterward she refused 
all suitors, and after Mr. Betts’s experience none of them 
attempted to 'force thfeir atmntidns upon her. The trial 
seemed to have given her a liking fot the courts, and after 
that she took up the study of law and instiled a whole library 
of law booksdn the cottage. In all u her suits later in life she 
never engaged a lawyer, and in the end she came to know the 
law better than a good many of the lawyers in thz town. In 
a way her tragedy was that of a woman born at the wrong 
time. She had intelligence and independence and great force 
of character, but in her 'day anf* situation there ws nothing 
left for her to 1 do but become an eccentric and to end her life 
cfc the prey of small boys who came to the cottage to torment 
her and the old white horse. T> 

Of about the same age was Emma Wilkes, who'Vas the 
daughter of another of Jorge and Elvira’s children. She was 
a leading Congregationalist and all her life was troubled by 
transcendental yearnings and ^lans for the reform, but more 
especially, f think for th£ refitment, of mankind. In appear- 
ance she was not the typical reformer of her day. There was 
nothing of Came Nation about her. On the contrary, she 
had an air of meekness and Christian humility which was 
utterly deceptive. Behind it lurked a will of Bessemer steel. 
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Beneath the quiet velvety voice there lutjted the tenacity of a 
bulldog. She was a leading member of the Anti-Saloon 
League, the Women’s Christian Temperance Uhion, the Anti- 
Tobacco League find half a dozen other organizations. She 
was of the breed of Frances Willard and Mary Baker Eddy. 

She had a horror untidiness and of germs and it troubled 
her, 1 think, that her fellow-men should be gross and untidy. 
Her horror of drink was founded less upon rqoral grounds 
than upon the fact that occasionally a^citizen returning from 
a spree was sick on the sidewalk before her house, and she 
condemned tobaccp less because of its depraving influence 
than because cf thv. ciga^t butts which vulgar men left about. 
On a big elm tree before her door she had a carefully yainted 
sign put up which read, “ Please do not spit or leave cigar 
butts on my s&lcwalk,” with the result that many citizens who 
had no desire to spit at all managed to do so as they passed 
her house and others cherished cigar butts all day long in 
order to drop them on hi! sick walk An the way home in the 
evening. In her hortfir of gerrn^s she use^ to go twice a year 
into all the schooftooms (a favour •ranted her because she 
was rich and was also Somewhat feared even by tough poli- 
ticians) in order to lecture the chiftlren upon the peril of com- 
municatfng %*erms to their interiors by touching their faces 
with their hands. 

She was a strange figure w^h a Ion y thin neck which curved 
upward and outward and shr|h%d a little the look of a secre- 
tary bifid. Johnny knew her for year? and he ntver observed 
the slightest change in her costume. Always she wore a lor^ 
skirt of black material & durable as iron, a shirt waist and a 
shawl thrown round fier shoulders. She n^ver wore a hat 
and when it rained or snowed she drew ^the shjwl over her 
head. Her skirts were made exactly the same, back, sides and 
front, with an elastic at the f tf)p, so that as the portion on 
which she sat wore out, she coyld tilrn the*i round. It may 
have been that she never had but one skirt in all her life, or 
that she was born in a skirt, a phenomenon which, consider- 
ing her refinement and modesty, was not impossible. 

She was given to rathet flowery l?*iguage and on the sign 
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which she placed ofer the gate to her orchard was not the 
familiar “ No Trespassing ” but “ These are not public ways.” 
She had a brother muqh younger than herself whom she 
guarded as closely as her own canaries, but Somehow at some 
moment when she was not watching him, he must have put 
his hand to his face, for a germ entered ^iis body and he was 
stricken with* a long illness from which he died. He was a 
deacon of the church and on the day of his death members 
of the congregation telephoned Emma for news of him. She 
herself answered all the telephone calls. All hope had been 
abandoned, but instead of saying simply that her brother was 
dying, she replied, “ Mr. Wilkes is just passing through 
the gates.” 

Johnny never entered her house but once, when he was 
taken* there as a small b£y by his mother, and (fat of the visit 
he carried only the memory of a huge bust of Napoleon, more 
than twice life-size, which dominated a long drawing-room 
stuffed to capacity with* furniture. +• Why Miss Emma Wilkes 
had chosen Napolegn for her hero, Johnny never understood. 
She was very penurious and it may havr been that she in- 
herited the bust and kept it becausdi she could not bear to 
waste or throw away anything. She saved the cards left by 
the people who called upon her, and when she returned their 
calls she brought the cards with her so that they might use 
them again. , * 

She lived to be nearly a hundred, and when she died she 
disappointed 'ner relatives by dividing her fortune anft/ng the 
Anti-Saloon League, the Anti-Tobacco League and a home 
for dogs and cats whiclvwas to*he cabled, by the terms of her 
will. The Emma Wilkes Cat and Dog Hostel and } Asylum. 
How she w^s able to reconcile her hatred for germs with her 
solicitude for cats, Johnny was never able to discover, but 
there was jomething magnificent in her final gesture and in 
the name she ch^se for' the ^flirnal home. It was as if she 
appreciated her pwn flavour and was determined that it should 
go Ofl after she died. 
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One of Johnny’s*earliest memories *was, like those of <c The 
Dauphin,” of mobs and torches. 

It w&s a cold clear November night and he had been in his 
bed for hours, whei? slowly he wakened out cj. a confused 
dream to hear the barking of dogs and the shouts of men and 
the sound of a brass band. Outside in the street there was 
a hre and scores of torches and flares*whose light filled the 
bedroom. He was eight or nine years olcj and too big a boy 
to cry, so he pullr d r <he bedclothes over his head and lay there, 
hiding and comforting 4iis younger brother, until the door 
opened and his mother came in. She told Johnny to^put on 
his flannel dressing-gown, and wrapping his brother in a 
blanket, she took th»m into another room to look out of the 
window. 

Below the street and thfj front yard#vas filled with men and 
dogs. In the street tljey had tuilt a great fire. A band, the 
players recruited hjre and there, # playgd.^Hail to the Chief” 
discordantly. Men shouted and dogs barked and fought. 
It was a terrifying spectacle in spifce of its friendliness. They 
had cony o^jly to congratulate James Vvdllingdon on his elec- 
tion as County Treasurer. It was one of the rare elections 
when the Democrats had won and they wanteef him to buy 
them a barrel of beer so that\hey mi£ht continue the celebra- 
tion. 


In alljthe town and v<he county ancf the state, there was no- 
thing of such palpitating interest as politics. •Kings might be 
assassinated, wars occur, ships sink at sea, Aid whole citi«s like 
San Francisco fall into ruin gvernight, but none of these 
things really touched that riifh midcjle-western cifuntry very 
profoundly. One talked of thlm for a da^ or two and then 
forgot them. Europe and China and Soutli America were 
equally remote. It was politics, always politics, whiefi pro- 
vided excitement with a genuine flavour. On the eve of an 
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election families wepe divided by strife, brothers ceased to 
speak to each other. In the schoolyard enemies became 
friends for a few weeks because they came from Democratic 
families, and friends became enemies because their fathers 
were Republicans. Every small boy bedecked his coat with 
rows of celluloid buttons bearing the ynages of his party’s 
candidates from the President to the County Sheriff. There 
were fist fights and black eyes, and on election night the chil- 
dren were allowed to stay up till midnight to hear the first re- 
turns. In that middle- western county one breathed politics. 
From childhood orne knew about party bosses and the sanctity 
of one’s own party and the corruptness ot the other, for there 
were only two parties. On the wrong side of the railroad 
tracks a little cluster of German Socialists held a meeting now 
and then, and in the Fl&s and the Syndicate there were per- 
haps half a dozen Anarchists and Syndicalists, but none of these 
counted. Their candidates did not even appear on the ballots 
and anyway fe\V of theiA were citiz/ ns. They did not matter. 
One was a Democrat or a Republican. In Johnny’s child- 
hood the parties wdreorvenly divided indocal elections, and 
one never krfew for certain which side would win. It was 
inevitable that such an atmdspherc should produce weak presi- 
dents like McKinley 1 and Harding, dictators likt Himna and 
cheap bosses like Cox and Harry Daugherty. It was inevit- 
able that the politics of that county should always have a tre- 
mendous influence for evil as well as for good, in Washington 
and at any national convention. Every schoolboy »nvas an 
apprentice at politics. By the time he was old enough to vote 
he knew all the tricks. 

Although Johnny’s father was elected to office twdor three 
times and all his life remained a small political figure with a 
devoted following,' he was a failure in politics. He was a 
handsome man, gentle and simple, with a charm and an 
honesty which led many men % to support whatever he under- 
took ; but he h^d one great failing. He had no gift for com- 
promise nor the chicanery which was necessary in a political 
life that was highly organized and all too frequently dominated 
by unscrupulous bosses or businesr men seeking privileges in 
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return for money. The reproach was i^ver made against him 
that he was dishonest or even sharp, accusations brought often 
enough during the heat of ?, political fight against every can- 
didate. The politicians had small use for him because he was 
too honest. Sometimes they said, as if it were a reproach, 
that Fie did not kn^>w how to make money, and in the eyes 
of certain citizens that was the worst fault ^f all. 

He would have liked a gift of a million or two dollars from 
the blue, but he had no talent for making it. The funda- 
mental fault was that he was simple In all his tastes and had 
no very great passion for money. If he# had had the million 
or two, he would scarcely have lived differently, save perhaps 
that he would have hall a stable full of trotting horses. All 
his life Johnny 4ieard Americans say that they c<?uld not 
imagine a life in which the econ<#nic necessity for Shaking 
money was not prefer :. It was a statement which upon ex- 
amination later in lite seemed to reveal a singular poverty of 
spirit and imagination in a yorld s#> filled ^ith possibilities 
of diversion, enjoyment and even service. His father was one 
of those who without the necessity for Vork could have made 
for himself a full, rici life. The gift was born not of the 
complexity of his nature, but rather of its simplicity, for his 
tastes ^ere^for the fundamental things ^>f existence — for land, 
for animals, for his children and for the endless enjoyment of 
friendly contact with his fellow-men. He was a philosopher 
and had asleep romantic lovtj of natdre which, except for a few 
rare anoments in his existence, wfts tragically unsatisfied. 
These things all made him a friend of the farmer, and although 
he failed on the one o$:casit£i whej he turned the land, his 
friends^and his political following were always among the men 
who cultivated the soil. 

His earliest memory was of sitting amohg the llow r ci4 of his 
mother’s back garden wrhile a iozen women of the town, come 
in to seek the advice of his cafp^and #ensibl<j mother, discussed 
the chances of Morgan’s Raiders v r ho were fuming their way 
north, descending upon them. Nearly all of the mqp were 
at the war and the women ^alked wildly of organizing the old 
men and the boys into a militia of defence. The Old Man, then 
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a young man, was somewhere in Idaho prospecting and help- 
ing to fight Indians. But the raiders never reached the town 
because the wild and gaily nt Morgan was defeated and cap- 
tured in the Battle of Buffington’s Island. <’ 

From the time he was a child until he was forty James 
Willingdon was forced by necessity to undertake work which 
he did not liki> As a boy he worked in the failing chemist’s 
shop which had belonged to his grandfather and when that 
was sold he went to work in a bank, and although he rose 
to be cashier and director, he never had any talent or liking 
either for shopkeeping or banking and when the chance came 
to enter politics he escaped and never returned. Although he 
had none of the Colonel’s blood in his veins he was in his 
tastes and character very like the old philbsopher. In life, 
howevtr, they had fared AdfFerently, for the Colonel had been 
born well-off, with every opportunity for 'satisfying his tastes 
and desires and Johnny’s father had been born poor with the 
eternal necessity of woficing tp provide for others, for his 
mother and father and even at times foff his own brother, for 
his own wife and chuErron and for relatives who were for ever 
coming to him for aid. It was a nec<S*sity for which he did 
not escape until he was old &nd his own children grown and 
gone away. Because* he was always too friendly and too 
generous he was for ever lending money which was never 
returned to him. ^ 

He was a gentle man with fajr fyiir and very brigh&blue eyes. 
In him the almost pure Willingdon English blood, comeMlown 
through New England, asserted itself. There was about him 
none of the Scot’s tougj? bonififcss nor the broad fleshiness 
which somehow^ seemed to claim most of those descended 
from the first- settlers. About the corners of his eyes there 
were crows’ feet which came of good humour, but as he grew 
older little lines came about thfi^corners of his mouth and a 
shadow of kitternfss intt his f lgugh. They came, I think, 
from the long slov process of disillusionment. He had begun 
by likipg and trusting all his fellow-men, but at the end, I 
think, he only trusted those whq were simple and without 
worldly ambition. 
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Like a good many fathers and sons, lames Willingdon and 
his son Johnny were shy with each other, although the shy- 
ness disappeared as Johnny .grew j>lder and wiser and came 
to understand that much of it arose out of the long contact 
of a sensitive personality with insensitive and sometimes 
brutal people. H^was shy because he was afraid of being 
hurt and unwilling to expose himself to abus/ and ridicule. 
There was a great deal of poetry in his nature, and in the world 
in which he moved, poetry was largely represented by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox, James Whitcomb Riley, and Edgar Guest. 
Living with him day after day, one had ithe feeling that cir- 
cumstance and a ^.urd life had suppressed something funda- 
mental in his nature. *Tt was only when one saw him in the 
country talking endlessly with the farmers or in thf>se mo- 
ments when*he vfrould escape fromfche town to wander over 
the fields, that one ffflt he u is himself, full-grown, unhampered 
and happy. 

He was content to run for ljours across sncftc-covered fields 
following his dogs inipursuit of some rabbit which they never 
caught, or to sit %11 day in the # shad$>w 4 b£ a willow catching 
suckers and sunfish a*id silver sides. The blood of his an- 
cestors from the English countrywide was strong in him. He 
shouldfiave been born in England foif in England there was 
a place for him. In that middle-western country in his youth 
there was really none. * 

Yet he ^vas a man withouj resenftnent or bitterness. The 
scornful, acid bitterness of his lathe;* “ The Old Man ” who 
had turned his back on the world, never touched him. I«do 
not think that it ever pcc\M ed tOjhim that there was any- 
thing A fault in the ir&terialistic world about him. If he did 
not fit, he assumed that the fault was his, telijving that he 
should have adjusted himself somehow t& a society fof which 
he was unsuited. 

Because Johnny shared his # ldting for nature, it Vas on their 
expeditions into the country that the shyness between father 
and son was dissipated. It was not that they talked^ much. 
Sometimes they must have^ridden side by side in a buggy or 
sat fishing together for Jiours with^ scarcely a word spoken 
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between them. It wps unnecessary to speak, for if a swallow 
skimmed low or a kingfisher darted over the water in a flash 
of gold and blue, they b<j>th saw it and they knew that they 
felt the same about it. It the wild iris wert especially vivid 
or the willows a superb green, it was not necessary for one 
to tell the other. His delight at catchir^ a half-pound sun- 
fish was unforgettable. He was never rich enough to know 
the tarpon fishing of Florida nor the salmon fishing of Nova 
Scotia, but I doubt that they would have given him more 
excitement than the filling below the dam at van Essen’s 
Mills. 

Sometimes Johnny and his father went alone on these ex- 
peditions, but he liked best the great family excursions which 
took platre on holidays and sometimes on Siindays. On those 
occasions the whole fam/iy rose at dawn, taKingta vast lunch 
prepared the day before, and set out in L a surrey with two 
horses and never less than two dogs. Sometimes the goal 
was a spot along the Blrfck Fork wbvre the fishing slowly be- 
came ruined by the contamination of factories ; and some- 
times the family wcdFtOiOnar'a or to Bellewlle, villages where 
there were fishing streams. 

But the favourite spot wrfs van Essen’s Mills, where Jorge 
and Elvira had settled long ago. It no longer hclomged to 
the family for it was sold in Thomas Willingdon’s old age, 
and The Old' Man’s share of the , money had long since been 
spent during his restless \kanderi,ngs. The big house and the 
mill still stood* reflected in the "waters of the Mill Dam. ^They 
wore built of sandstone from a quarry in the hill beyond the 
flat land of the valley ancj with fhc passing of a hundred years 
the red stone had lost its first rich brigntness and wai- tawny 
and stained \yith moss and lichen where it was not hidden by 
ivy and Virginia creeper. Along the edge of the stream beneath 
the willows grew great clumps* of blue and yellow wild irises 
and wax-leaved buttercups. ,The land all about was low- 
lying and damp and in the fields near by the corn grew twice 
as higl\as a tall man. Its ribbons of leaves were the deep rich 
green of corn which grows under a, hot sun in rich, black, deep 
soil. The sight of it so ,nch and flourishing gave one a deep 
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feeling of pleasure. Below the dam arnong the water-lilies, 
the fishing was excellent. 

Part of the big house was dosed, |ind the farmer who lived 
there chose the r*>oms which gave on the river. He was a 
solid middle-aged man who even on his own rich bottom land 
had to Vork hard tc^ stave off mortgages. He and his wife 
were friendly to Johnny’s family because the hyuse had been 
built by Jorge and Elvira. The mill was nearly always silent. 
Its vast granaries were empty and here and there among the 
cobwebs there were still traces of flo&r milled years before. 
By the time Johnny was born, farmers no longer came there 
to have their floui ground from their own wheat. They sold 
the wheat and bought tb; flour in the town, and in the vast 
difference in the price which they received for their wlfeat and 
paid for their* flout, lay the roots oOone aspect of theif con- 
stantly increasing tfouMe‘> The old-fashioned machinery 
was kept oiled because it had a certain value and because the 
farmer who owned it stubbornly chc*shed a Aope that some 
day the big millstone^ would once more grind out flour for 
half the county. 


The c*pe<iitions in other directions eafch had their particular 
charm, especially the one to Onara where one drove through 
the village into a countryside of wide green rAeadows and 
pastures to* unharness, the horses by* the roadside and follow 
all da}* the banks of a meanefering stream, lishing hole after 
hole under the willows. It was a landscape soft and gre^n 
like the loveliest English cAAntrysi^e. 

At thUt time there wis no such thing as private fishing. In 
all the county there was only one stream owned by a club of 
which Uncle Harry was a member. Me A went thereto eat 
and drink well, and fish from«a clear green river filled with 
sinuous weeds. The stream Sprang,*full bo^rn, cofti and clear 
as crystal, from out of the ground where jt had travelled 
hidden away for two hundred miles or more through lime- 
stone caverns. The strearr^, like the nut trees, belonged to 
everyone, and a fisherman could wander where he would 
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unmolested by farmers crying “ Trespasser I ” Only a few 
miles from the town one found lonely and remote country 
hidden away along lanes bordered by witch-hazel and elder- 
bushes and wild iris where streams of water ran singing 
secretly beneath the arched willows. 

In the end the automobile destroyed the remoteness of 
those stream^ and removed the sense ot adventure and the 
aroma of wilderness. With horses it took two hours to 
travel the ten miles. Two hours in a motor now only brings 
one through half a do^en towns and villages, all situated in 
time (which after all has become distance) side by side. There 
is no longer any wilderness between. Van Essen’s Mill is 
only half an hour from the town aAd the pretty village of 
Onara *a mere twenty minutes. In a few- years, the whole 
county shrunk to a thirdtof its old size. Mystej^ and adven- 
ture, even for children, disappeared. And the automobiles, 
filled with marauding parties who tear blossoms from trees 
and steal fruit from thet-orchards, h*ve put an end to the old 
freedom to roam. Where once you coyld wander where you 
pleased there are n^v No trespassing ”, signs everywhere 
and farmers on the watch for thievfs and vandals. 

In those days, so near ami yet so remote, the villages had 
a special charm of thdir own, as half-forgotten rqjicsiof a life 
which even then had nearly disappeared. A hundred years 
earlier they Hid been settlements ^begun here and there in fer- 
tile spots along an Indiarf trail by the side of a little stream and 
within half a nentury their whole destinies had been ckanged 
bp railroads. Here and there a village had luck and remained 
a small market town and shipjfeg centre, but most of them 
were passed by, lei*. to loneliness and dlcay as the new\genera- 
tion deserted them for towns which had the fortune to be 
blessefi by a railroad. By the time Johnny was old enough 
to visit them, the forgotten oees were half-deserted and the 
old New England clapboard houses stood with windows 
broken, doors ajar and shutters hanging from their hinges. 
The orchards had been abandoned to golden rod and the 
lilacs had grown into jungles, and here and there against the 
rotting picket fences lingered the remnants of an old flower 
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garden — a few hollyhocks standing like sentinels, a clump of 
purple campanulas and a little patch of bleeding heart slowly 
being choked to death by fennel. '^he only inhabitants were 
those who were t<*o old to go away and they sat in the door- 
ways or in the sun and pottered about the old gardens. One 
had the"' impression pf a world in which everyone was old. 
In the square or at the cross-roads, there was always a water- 
ing-trough made from a hollow log and overgrown with 
damp moss beneath a clump of willows. Always it was cold, 
clear spring water which ran from the totting wooden pipes, 
and there on a hot summer day one got down from the buggy 
to drink with +\\c horses. 

When the old people 4 died the houses in which they had 
lived all their liveS died with them, for they had no 1 value. 
There was no*one*to buy them or rwit them, and in soAie of 
the villages only two o r chi ^e old men and women lingered 
on surrounded by empty decaying houses, haunted by the 
ghosts of the past, until t\my tpo die&and thete was no one. 

At Onara there was* one house more terrible and sinister 
than any of the others because ot thejtik^ic story told of it. 
When Johnny first kne\*f the house, no one had lived in it for 
fifty years. It stood on a low h^l beside the brook a little 
apart from tjsie rest of the village, surrounded by old apple 
trees and heaven trees and a thicket of candleberry bushes gone 
wild. A locust tree grew j^raigjit through the* roof like a 
sword piercing a heart. It wa| said td be haunted and no one, 
I think?* ever had the courage to disprove the st#ry, for there 
was something strangely terrifying in tiie atmosphere of the 
place even in the dayligly: of &%iot suyimer afternoon. Once 
it had bten owned by i man named Billings who lived there 
alone with his daughter, a girl of nineteen. Sh^ loved one 
of the village boys, but her father, an ecdbntric man, ^ould 
not allow her to see him. His harshness accomplished nothing 
for one day he found that his Aa^ghtor was leaving i baby and 
she confessed to him that her lover was the father. In a fit 
of rage he beat her so brutally that she died and, terrified, he 
did not leave the body for djys. At last, after placing it in a 
box, he hid it under a bed and ran tj> the lonely house of 9 
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farmer in the valley three miles away. There he confessed 
the crime and disappeared never to be heard of again. From 
that day on, no one ever liv^d in the house. It had no 
owner. Even when it was put up for sak for the taxes, no 
one bought it. 

I do not know whether the old house is standing, but I 
know that t\e rest of the village has been changed. Now it 
is only twenty minutes from the town by a wide road of 
cement and it has been reborn, settled this second time not 
by frontiersmen but 'ey men and women who work in the 
shops and offices and mills of a town which, only a hundred 
years ago, was half a day removed from it by a journey through 
a forest over rough trails. Most of the old houses have been 
pulled down and the Academy founded diere by old Jamie 
and Ids friends has disappeared. There are n?w houses and 
some of the old ones have been done over and at the corner 
where the watering trough stood beneath the clump of 
willows, there’ is a fillong station *and an ice-cream parlour. 


Johnny’s father would have likedpfine horses but since he 
rarely had any money he toad to satisfy himself with the best 
he could get. He knew all the famous trotting horses and 
would drive any distance to see a race. He had an adoration 
for two famous trotters called Maud S and Dan Patch. The 
horses he could afford tb buy or acquire by trading always had 
something the matter witn them. All of them had the 
makings of race-horses but each of them had some illness or 
was hard-mouthed or j3ossess<*>a devil’s temper. He always 
hoped miraculously to cure them oF their faults afcd win a 
great race with! one of them, but I do not remember that any 
of them ever gre^ any better for all the care he took with 
them or that any of them wac ever placed in a race. When 
they were'ill he sent th^vm to pasture at the Farm, and if they 
were hard-mouthed or ill-tempered, he tried to cure them him- 
self and sometimes he allowed his sons to try it. He was 
for ever buying and selling and trading and his strange assort- 
ment of horses were the greatest pleasure of his life. 
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The able-bodied horses his family used as carriage and 
saddle horses so that the only horses Johnny knew as a boy 
were the ones with hard mouths an*j bad tempers. In the 
carriage they wouldfbalk or run away and sometimes Johnny’s 
mother tried beyond endurance by her means of transporta- 
tion, made scenes and demanded a decent animal to drive. 
At last she won out and a horse called Sunny Jim a oecame her 
special property. He was a docile, intelligent horse and per- 
fectly sound, but he had so strange a build that buyers re- 
garded him with mirth and suspicion. He had the small head 
and arching neck of an Arab, in the shoulders he was hack 
and the rest of Km \*as polo pony. Sometimes in a pinch 
the children used him as a saddle horse but none of the chil- 
dren really wanted tb ride him, for there was no fun in it. 
By the time Su^ny Jim came into the ^ruily the children had 
acquired a strong taste ir ho ses and Jim seemed a boring, 
pedantic animal of no interest whatever. 

Much more fun was a hard r mquthed Ljng-legged Kentucky 
running horse who would go splendidly until he became bored 
and decided that the moment had come 1 Jturn to the stable. 
Then he would stop abruptly, hurling you forward on to his 
neck and begin a series of remarkable buckings. If you were 
able to k$ep your seat, this performance would sometimes 
continue for five or ten minutes, and then suddenly, as if he 
were the sweetest-tempered [jorsq in the world, 5 he would 
canter off with a comic air ofc\ amiability. 

In on© 1 of the fields at the Farm, Joknny andiiis brother 
constructed hurdles from fence rails and endeavoured to teach^ 
this strange assortment of^hor£&> to jqpip. Sometimes they 
succceded and sometimes they did not. It was there Johnny 
received a dislocated shoulder wl ich he was able to dislocate 
at will for the rest of his life. And on thd 1 calf of his light 
leg he bore for ever the scars oft# vicious bite given him by 
a horse who decided he was tired o£ jumping and simply 
turned his head and bit his rider. ' And once tjie long-legged 
Kentucky horse, galloping at top speed along a country road 
through the wood after dark, flipped and did a perfect somer- 
sault with Johnny underneath, bursting the girth and losing 
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the saddle blanket for ever. And there was the day when 
driving home witli his father behind a team which he had been 
able to buy cheaply forborne mysterious reason, the team sud- 
denly revealed the secret by clenching tfrj bits between their 
teeth and running off. The mad lark continued for two miles, 
finally ending in the destruction of j hundred feet of wire 
fence andfi buggy smashed to splinters. Johnny’s father 
landed on his head unconscious, and Johnny found himself, 
a boy of ten, careening down the road on the frame of a buggy 
from which the body had disappeared. Not knowing what 
else to do he cluing on until the team smashed a gate and came 
to a stop. 

Because of this passion for horses and because he was in 
and <5ut of politics, James Willingdon kri&w all the drivers and 
owners and trainers ir^’the state, and with hin* Johnny came, 
as a small boy, to know them along* with dozens of horse 
dealers and livery stable proprietors. The livery stable has 
vanished ana- 1 canned think of my difference so symbolic of 
the change of the times as the difference between a livery 
stable and a garl^e.. The divergence in tempo between the 
two institutions is perhaps the greatest of all, for about the 
livery stable there was always an air of leisure and sleepiness. 
The proprietor and the stable boys always appeared to be 
dozing in their chairs when there was nothing else to do. 
Either they slept or gambled ?t cards and dice. For a small 
boy the livery stable \^a°. a ; cavern of enchantment, filled with 
the odours horses 'and ammonia, hay and soap an& harness 
^leather. There was always a bitch and a litter of puppies 
somewhere about and a fat s'Jefck c?t or two to keep away the 
rats which lurked in the mows ambng the cobwebs. And 
there was something about a livery stable which moulded the 
character of the 'proprietor and the stable-men, giving them 
a picturesque character and* a poetic flow of indelicate lan- 
guage. *ln a livery stable si small boy could learn about life 
in a fine free Rabelaisian manner. Perhaps there was some- 
thing mellow in the leisurely life which livery-men led. To 
Johnny it seemed that the livery stable-men never worked, but 
always sat with chair$ tilted back in the shade of the big elm 
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and sycamore trees and in winter about the big iron stove 
drinking coffee and gambling with a greasy pack of cards. 
They were not always clean and mo^s often than not they 
smelled of the stabks. Most of them chewed tobacco and 
were great spitters, but they were always good-natured and 
they possessed the lazy t wit and the racy humour which goes 
with much “ setting.” From farms and livery stages Johnny 
learned the facts of life and it was not a bad way of learning 
because the attitude towards it all was big anc^ hearty and if 
minds dwelt upon sex a trifle too much? how could it have 
been otherwise when there was so little else ao occupy them ? 
In most families, irvcjy stables were regarded as dens of idle- 
ness and iniquity where ail manner of vices were to be ac- 
quired and boys wer£ forbidden by their church-going elders 
to hang about tfcem. f In Johnny’s farrifty, perhaps becau&of 
his father’s passion for*hurscs and racing men, there were no 
restraints placed upon the frequenting of livery stables, and 
whatever he picked up thert more* wholesome and less 
vicious than much thattwas whispered about in the locker 
rooms of the Youn^ Men’s Christian association. 

I think Johnny and hit brother must have known every 
livery stable in the town and the coufity, and more than once, 
driving acaossacountry with his father duifng a political cam- 
paign, Johnny spent nights, wrapped in a blanket saturated 
with the delicious smell of hoyes, ^leejiing in the*big mows 
or on a cot i>y the big iron sjo^e. • 

There Vere three great stables which Galways fitted Johnny 
with wonder and delight. Not far from his house stood • 
Painter’s Stables in an al^y litftd witjj enormous sycamore 
trees. It ^vas a great cefitre of gossip and it supplied cabs 
for weddings and funerals. If there was a murdej in town 
one heard of it at Painter’s in all its gruesome details. # At 
Painter’s there was always an immense amount of informa- 
tion regarding the amorous propensities of # certain whited 
sepulchres among the citizenry. If a son of & deacon was 
arrested in the Railroad Hotel with a waitress and gave a ^lse 
name in police court, the whojp story was known at Painter’s 
as soon as it happened. 
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There are no i^ore horses there and the stable itself has 
been pulled down. With it have gone those wonderful, dark, 
smelly conveyances knpwn a? cabs, which conveyed the citi- 
zenry with dignity to and from funerals anil weddings. Gone 
with them is much of the dignity which belongs to death. 
When Johnny was a small child there y r as always great excite- 
ment in th$ house when one of those dark, upholstered cabs 
arrived at the front door and the family set out for the station 
to visit Great-Aunt Esther or Great-Aunt Maria. Something 
of the mystery of death clung to those pompous old hacks, 
accumulating a little more with each successive funeral. They 
smelled faintly of death just as they smelled faintly of ammonia. 
They were exciting. 

Wilmerdirg’s Ten Cent Barn stood a block from the court- 
house near the centrc^of the town. It was r. vast structure 
of wood built soon after the Civil War and survived long after 
the buildings of the same era had been pulled down all around 
it. In winter and iA bad weatfcer, when farmers could not 
leave their teams at the hitching rail *bn the square, they went 
to Wilmerding’s^htre, for ten cents, ^hey could stable the 
horses for tfie whole day. It was b*-iilt with huge sawn beams 
and had four floors witlf wide steep ramps leading from one 
to another so that <3ne could drive a team righfc teethe top of 
the building. On Saturdays and market days in bad weather 
it was filled and in the big ropm near the entrance there was 
always a little group of fa/rqers discussing crops, prices and 
politics, ft was a pftice much frequented by Johnny's father 
"when he represented the farmers of the county in public office. 

Then there was a r vast finery rstable called “ Grimses ” 
where twice ^ month a great horse-fair took plac£; attended 
by horse-dealers and farmers from the surrounding counties. 
In fhe vast open' space, littered with tan bark under the high 
roof, there was a constant procession of stallions and mares 
and geldings, P/^rchertfns apd Clydes, Morgans and Hacks and 
trotting horsos, all prancing and neighing and stepping ner- 
vously as if* they were on springs, while Joe Burns, the 
auctioneer, a thin man, with a roaring voice, who looked like 
Uncle Sam, stood in # his pulpit beside the tanbark calling for 
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bids. Johnny’s father was always there watching and hoping 
for a bargain, and sometimes his own horses,*fat and sleek and 
fairly sound after months at the, Farm, were placed on sale. 
At one end of the big barn there was a f lunch-counter where 
one bought hot dogs and ham sandwiches and baked beans 
and beer a'nd hot coffee,^md when Johnny’s father was afraid 
of missing a bargain, he and Johnny would eat there^but more 
frequently they went to the Crescent House a couple # of blocks 
away where they had lunch sitting on high stool ^at a counter. 

The Crescent House was one of the refics of the past, for 
it had been built in the days when the Irish descended on the 
countryside to construct the railroads across the rich middle- 
west. It had been built in ifaste and it was a huge square box 
of a building without* a vestige of ornamentation. Becfuse 
it stood at the cr^ssin* of the Erie and Pennsylvania lines sfrid 
there were always loeorAo'xves on the siding beneath its win- 
dows, it was given a coat of liver-coloured paint every few 
years. It was a shade unaffected by the soot. ^Before the 
door there was a little patch of sickly gra^s and a few shrubs 
half suffocated by the sgaioke, and from tly bi£ glass windows 
of the lunch-room one ha<j a view of Trcfusis Castle sitting 
on its hill above the Flats. It still served as an hotel fre- 
quented by^ire$icn and engineers and brafcemen who ended 
their runs in the town, but no longer was there the wild drink- 
ing and gambling and occasional shootings which ^coloured 
its early days. * It had the best tood ig !own and there were 
epicures \fho came all the way to tRc FL*s to sit at its lunch 
counter. It was owned and run by Mrs. Sten, a fat, solid 
woman, who had entered ^ts df>%rs for the first time as a 
waitress aifl when the ItAsh invasion came in the end, by 
virtue of her talents as a cook, to own it. When Johnny was 
a child Mrs. Sten was already a rich and harftisorne old lady 
living in a fine brick house with feig plate-glass windows, in 
the most fashionable part of Mapfc Avenge. She nevA: enter- 
tained anyone in the big house anS she never |fft it save to 
visit the Crescent House every day in order to see that the food 
was always as good as it shoulc^be. The rest of the time she 
sat in a rocking-chair at the plate-glass window, half concealed 
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by an enormous Boston fern, watching the town go past her 
house. To go ti the Crescent House was always an occasion 
of festival, for Johnny’s father allowed him to eat the things 
children are not allowed to eat — great slices of cake and pieces 
of Mrs. Sten’s famous lemon pie. There were things to be 
had at that lunch counter, such things as oyster stew and fried 
chicken, yhich Parisian gourmets have never known. 

For Jojinny the company was as exciting as the food. 
Soldiers and policemen never fascinated him, for in the town 
the only men who tver became soldiers were black sheep or 
boys who were*, stupid and good for nothing, and there was 
no special glamour about policemen when you knew every 
one of them by name. The herbes of Johnny’s childhood 
werfr the engineers and the firemen whef drove the great loco- 
motives on the Erie tnd the Pennsylvania a^d the Baltimore 
and Ohio through the town on their* way from the west to 
New York. To Johnny locomotives were the most beautiful 
things in thb world, not onl^y because of their power and their 
strength and the beauty of their lints, but because they were 
the engines whifti c#uld # take you out*, of the town into the 
world. H£ knew every type of locomotive from the dodder- 
ing old switch engines to the Great Moguls which pulled the 
Erie freights up fhe long hill toward the west and the big 
high-wheeled greyhounds which drew the eight thirty-seven, 
the only frain which did # not stop in the town, over the rails 
of the Pennsylvania # ftom Chicago to New York. 

When be was. old enough to go off by himsclfVhe spent 
; nearly every Saturday afternoon in the Pennsylvania yards 
where the big engines came 4 A off fhe lines to the round house 
to be examinea and repaired. He‘never told his c mother or 
father that tlie round house was his destination, for he knew 
he tvoulcf be foA>idden to go there on account of the danger. 
A dozen times he was orde*r“d out of the yards by watchmen, 
but alwiys he return^, untif'at last he made the acquaintance 
of the railro^T detectives *and the men who worked in the 
repair shops and they no longer obj ected. I think they looked 
upon Johnny’s obsession as a jjpke and presently they came to 
consider him. as one themselves. He shared their lunches. 
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so excited by the honour on the first occasion that afterward 
he was sick ; and presently he was allowed to go where he 
pleased, wandering over the whc^le yards in and out and under 
trains. Nothing evtr happened to hirS and he was as happy 
as it was^ possible to be. He was content to sit on a greasy 
stool for hours simply yatching the repair men at work, and 
nothing gave him such excitement as to see one the huge 
locomotives oiled, repaired and ready for the lin^ start off 
from the round house as easily and as smooi&ly as a toy. 
There was a beauty in it which was indescribable, and which 
for Johnny remained for ever, a living thi»g. 

Sometimes he huge r^d about the yards until after dark and 
then slowly out of the fog* and steam and smoke, the signal 
lights would begin to^ppear here and there, ruby and yeifow, 
mauve and greet, likfi jewels, and then #hen a long train vAth 
all the windows lighted*sl’ppcd past, a lump would come into 
Johnny’s throat. And always he said to himself, “ Some day 
1 shall get aboard one of th#se trains a«id go off and travel 
and travel and see everything ancf at last find the place where 
I want to live for e^*er.” 

When he was grown JoJinny travelled and travelled but he 
never found the place, or perhaps hc*found too many places. 
But great l»coqpotives, like great ships, regained for him the 
most exciting and beautiful things in the world. They helped 
him in a strange way to undeist^nd tjpe restlessness of The Old 
Man who had been a mystery to hirn ill through his child- 
hood. 


v p 

James Willingdon lcftAhe bank for politics when two of 
the political bosses in the northern part of the state persuaded 
him that in politics there was a great future for him. Tllree 
things, I think, led them to belike that he was the material 
they sought — his charm, his csfey-goirg ways and ftis wide 
acquaintance with the farmers. Tfie Republicans already had 
such a man — handsome, simple and willing to compromise. 
He came from the next county^nd already he had done much 
to help the “ party,” which meant that h^ voted as he was told 
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by men who seldom held any office but stood in the wings 
prompting and liirecting the performers. His name was 
Warren Gamaleil Harding. c The Democratic party no longer 
held to its old-fashioned principles. In k too there were men 
who believed in tariffs and believed that “ business ” should 
be helped now and then discreetly ^and judiciously. 

But the^men who sought out James Willingdon failed to 
count uppn his what they later called “ eccentricity and pig- 
headedness. ”•» They did not understand that “ honesty ” 
meant one thing tcHiim and another to themselves, nor that 
he was a man s<* fantastic that he could not be tempted either 
by money or by political honours which could be bestowed 
through the mechanical operation bf a political machine which 
was c iiot above making bargains with the*opposite party. Nor 
did they comprehends man who nevef* allowed ambition to 
become an obsession, and saw success and money not as the 
whole of life but only as a part of it. It was in their opinion 
simply mad 1 for a man to prcfer f respect for himself to money 
and renown. 

He was elected at*once f and no sooner was he seated in his 
office in the'big courthouse than certain rich men came to him 
separately and in groups Go demand reductions upon the valua- 
tions of the mills Aid factories and houses wh^h tjhey owned. 
It was scarcely a shameless procedure because the question of 
shame wa!s scarcely involved.^ They had supported him and 
given money toward the expenses of his election, and now 
that he had won, the*/ were entitled to their rewardi: It was 
all a part of the game of politics, and not very many citizens 
troubled to consider the ethics pf what they were asking. 
Not very many of tfie citizens who elected Johrfny’s father 
could even have defined the word “ ethics.” The Republi- 
can had had their innings and had their properties under- 
taxed, and now it was the ti*rn of the men who had succeeded 
in driviAg them fronvnfiuenbe. A poor man had no chance 
of having his Jtaxes reduced, but the rich man who contributed 
to the party fund could have what he wanted. It w ? as simply 
a question of “ business.” ^hy should anyone drag in a 
question of honesty in government ? The contributions 
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were investments and now the men who made them had a 
right to a return. Subtly the government itself was being 
taken over by business men. ^Subtly government was being 
put on the level of shopkeeping. It ^as a rule which worked 
in Wasjiington as well as in a moderate-sized town in the 
middle-west. They J^d plenty of senators like Aldrich and 
Hale and Payne and Foraker and Hanna who s^w the point 
clearly and made no trouble. Often enough because they too 
were business men, they were helping themselvfcs as well. . . . 

When Johnny’s father refused to lowtfr tax assessments and 
alter valuations his career was doomed. Hu liked politics but 
he was not a politician in the meaning imposed upon the word 
by the New Era. His supporters, bewildered, stormed and 
fumed and argued, ^nd one of them, himself a judge t>f the 
Court of Appeals, sit up all one night^rying to make hiiti see 
that times had changed ^nd that politics had to be “ practical ” 
if business was to go ahead and prosperity bless the country. 

When his term of office»canje to e*d, James Willingdon 
stubbornly refused to ^disappear from the picture. There 
was a fight within lire party organiza^ion^and again he was 
nominated and elected. § The farmers were behind him and 
in the town there were old-timers who believed it w r as better 
to have him office than a Republican. • At least, if he were 
elected, it would keep the Republicans out of the benefits. 
But it was the last time he jucc^edcd and his farcer came 
abruptly to an end. Long afterward* >Hien the administration 
of courify offices became a scanSal, ther«! was a wa*rc of reform 
and a half-dozen men went to prison. But they were onlj* 
the good-natured “ agreeable •’•men who had been placed in 
office because they “ understood ” politics. Among them 
were none of the business men. Somehow in American life, 
bribe-giving had come to be accepted as conventional, bribe- 
taking was a different matter, A>ut not very much different. 

The “ agreeable ” man froth the r^xt county h4d a great 
success within the Republican party, rising^from office to 
office, without ever making trouble for anyone until at last 
Senators Lodge and Penrosf and a Republican boss named 
Harry M. Daugherty arranged for hirji to be nominated and 
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elected as President. In the end he died suddenly because 
there was nothing (Use for him to do. But the rule still held. 
None of the bribe-givers went to jail. It wasn’t quite pos- 
sible to send a big business man to prison when the govern- 
ment was no longer government, but only business. 


When Johnny’s father campaigned for office ^automobiles 
were still curicfsities, and as most of the villages and all of the 
farms could not be leached by train, the electioneering had 
to be done in a buggy behind a team of horses. Sometimes 
it was a dreary business and Johnny’s father took him along 
on the trips. Each time it was a new adventure. Johnny 
saw n*£w country and new farms and occasionally a village he 
had xiever known befcfce, and always the* heaviest campaign- 
ing took place in the month of October when the days were 
brilliant and the nights frosty and clear. The trees had turned 
to brilliant reds and $ellow^ an purples and the corn was 
being shocked in the fields. Johnn* always went with his 
father on Saturdays apd Sundays and on weekdays when he 
had been good at his lessons and was allowed a day or two 
of holiday. Together father and son covered the whole 
county, and in the eftd Johnny came to know e^/cry road and 
lane and stream and to visit every farm. 

They always set out in tfye ea^ly morning just after daybreak 
when the October air Ws jtill frosty in order t* get a good 
start on the ♦long jourfiey. Warmly dressed, they sat*covered 
r/ith a horse-blanket and an old buffalo-robe, the last of its 
kind, rather mangy, \yith gtt5t psyches where the hair had 
been worn off and the hide showed through ; and $hen they 
had passec^the last house on the outskirts of the town an in- 
toxicating sense (Si delight swept through them. With each 
mile the country grew less familiar. There were new pas- 
tures andf'wood^, newr brocks and farmhouses, new valleys 
and hills Johnjyy had never seen before, all illumined by the 
brilliant October light. The trees and houses cast the long 
blue shadows of early morning. 

At each farm they stepped to chat for a while. Sometimes 
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the men had already begun the winter ploughing and were in 
the fields and sometimes they were husAing corn from the 
fodder shocks. Johnny and his father always took a hand in 
the work. Sometimes they assisted at hog ringings and 
butche/ing. They husked corn, carted in winter squash and 
apples and potatoes. They milked cows and held the milk 
pail while the greedy calves buried their heads vp to the eyes 
in the warm foaming milk. They did a hundred things 
which were fascinating to a small boy, and at*noon they were 
always invited to stay for dinner at the Arm they were visiting 
when the clock struck the hour. 

Usually thetv was a delay and Johnny and his father always 
knew that it had occurred because the farmer’s wife was 
making a special effort for visitors and was piling ttfe table 
high with food. They were enormotfc meals at which JShnny 
was allowed to gorg£ lumself, for what is the digestion of a 
small boy weighed against the votes to be won by pleasing 
the farmer’s wife ? The ntore jhey atf the more popular they 
were. Until Johnny *vas twenty-five he had recurrent in- 
digestion, caused, I*think, partly by tie tforgings of pie and 
cake which took place *t the Crescent House on the day of 
the Horse Fair and partly because lfe had been made a political 
sacrifice «in kis childhood. 

Usually there was fried chicken or tenderloin of fresh- killed 
pork with mashed potatoes ^nd^fried sweet potatoes, beans 
and turnips^ cold slaw, sweet coyi, f>A, cake and coffee. But 
what jtihnny liked best were tfie arrays of fatal side dishes like 
small birdbaths by which your plate was surrounded. The#e 
were filled with lima beyis afi€ driec^corn, piccalilli and suc- 
catash fad gherkins atfd dozens of other things which have 
been forgotten. 1 think the tradition of side dishes found its 
way into the middle-west from Germany By way of the^Penn- 
sylvafiia Dutch Country. Fot»Johnny the side dishes were a 
great treat, and he has never feajnedio like^one tAing served 
at a time in the French manner. Later ir^ life nothing, it 
seemed to Johnny, could be more unappetising than^a few 
string beans set down in barren loneliness on a large, cold, 
white plate. But then, he was feasting in those days in a land 
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of plenty and not in a thrifty country where a green vegetable 
is regarded as a luxury. 

When the lunch was fyiished^the two always sat a spell and 
raspberry cordial or elderberry wine was* brought out and 
Johnny’s father and his host talked politics and farming. 
They made their departure at the momait James Willingdon 
thought tactful. After dinner they continued the journey 
from farm t<? farm until nightfall, and if they were ( not too far 
away from horrffc they returned for the night, but more fre- 
quently they stayed at: a farmhouse or at a village hotel and 
sometimes at the kvery stable. It was a wonderful moment 
when Johnny’s father said, “ I don’t think we’ll try to get back 
to-night.” 

Whenever there was a family reunion of 'a “ homecoming ” 
Johnfty and his father wt're present. A “ homecoming ” was 
a celebration given by one of the villages for the sons and 
daughters who had gone away to live in the cities. A great 
many returned and on ( thc great occasion there were barrels 
of free beer and cider in the ( Square and oxen and sheep were 
roasted whole over "huge fires. The fire department gave an 
exhibition and the local band a concept and the old people in 
those dying villages sat ab&ut watching the young ones who 
had returned, amusih'g themselves until far intv> the night. 
But the next day they went away again and the dying villages 
were left to the old people. 


vln the midst of the campaigning and political uproar The 
Old Man sat aloof in his, room Bver the kitchen taking no part 
in any of it. Sometimes he must ha^c been drawn fhto dis- 
cussing politics with his friend, the General, for the General, 
like old Jamie, ha<£ a crusader’s spirit and he spent much of 
his time trying to kindle a feeing of indignation against the 
mockery ot government* rwhifh surrounded him ; but he was 
alone, like Canute ordering the waves to come no further. 
He difd before <he worst of the Ohio gangs was elevated to 
Washington. The Old Man probably mocked him if he dis- 
cussed politics at all. r He was older than any of them, not 
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only in years but in cynical wisdom. Beside him the General 
and Old Jamie were little boys full of faiAi. It was as if The 
Old Man belonged to a much older ^civilization and all those 
who surrounded Mm were crude, enthusiastic, optimistic and 
immoral, believing only in one faith — the inevitable success 
and prosperity of th% United States in general and the state 
of Ohio in particular. In the midst of all the political hubbub, 
there was something God-like in his detachment and cynicism. 

Old Jamie never remained aloof and found%atisfaction only 
where the fight was most fierce. He fought until he was too 
feeble and childish to fight any longer. Once he had been a 
Republican because he was an Abolitionist, but by nature and 
principle he had always been a Jeffersonian Democrat and once 
he left the Republican party for good and found himseTf allied 
with the party wftich professed to ‘follow the teachings of 
Jefferson, he felt fre?r and more happy. When Johnny was 
born the battle was no longer over Secession and Abolition, 
but a struggle between fc*mcj and industrialist, the county 
and the city. He mi*>t have kijown that he fought on the 
losing side, but lik£ a good many othtr Americans belonging 
to the Nineteenth Century, he went on fighting gallantly. On 
the other side there was power, wealth, dishonour, corruption, 
tariffs and #11 the instruments of greft manufacturers and 
bankers, many of whom, in another time and in another 
country would have been f judged criminals. But in the 
’Nineties and the beginning jf^het twentieth Century there 
was iA one to judge them save a few •conscientious men 
within the Republican party and the mass of Americans be- 
longing still to a dying tjaditidh who^aw political power slip- 
ping fiftther and furtlfer from them. It was the epoch too 
of jingoism and fantastic talk of an American ^Empire. 

Out of it all came the “ Popularist ” party aifd the 
“ Grangers ” and the free silMfer movement and other efforts 
to help the farmers. Old Jami<j wasione of^the firtt Populists 
and he organized the Patrons of Husbandry^ his county to 
fight against the thievery of the railroads. *The opposition 
brought out its time-wo§n weapons and denounced all 
Grangers as “ enemies of society ” 9 and above all else of 
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prosperity. At that time they had not yet the words “ Red ” 
and “ Bolshevist ” to cast about carelessly in the direction 
of anyone who threatened the. strongholds of money and 
privilege. 

The menace of the “ Grangers ” was pitifully small. What 
could a million and a half citizens accomplish against the in- 
terests entrenched in Washington and the State Capitols where 
legislators were always in the market to sell theif services ? 
In some of the Western states which were purely agricultural, 
the Grange did succeed in passing laws establishing railroad 
rates, and the cry \i ent up from the big men of the New Era 
that this was Socialism, which was the worst word they could 
think of at that time. 

But fnat was an era of despair, when few citizens, I think, 
ever Ifoped that men lik£ Rockefeller could be m&de to behave 
decently and that men like Fall would' ever be brought to 
justice. 

The Patrons of Husbandry ,fadcd into obscurity as a poli- 
tical force, and in the county where it Still remained alive for 
a time as an organisation, it came to be a^society for spread- 
ing information and education about ccops and markets among 
the farmers. No one objected to farmers meeting to discuss 
such harmless subjects as grafting and the cincll&bug. And 
it endured as a social organization serving to bring together 
once or twice at great picnics tfye farmers and their families. 
When Johnny left the county jfor ever, the old Grange Hall 
was still standing kut ho one had come there for years and 
the roof was falling in. The old farmers had gone and with 
them their tradition, anej. in thdlr pla<*e there were only immi- 
grant peasant farmers, who had never 1 heard of the west, the 
frontier or Jefferson or the Patrons of Husbandry. 


UNCLES Afc> AUNfS 



rows Qn the occasions of big family dinners. On the sub- 
ject of Bryan, there was an impregnable alliance between 
Johnny’s father and old^Jamie, for James Willingdon was an 
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unregenerate Democrat who would vote for anything which 
was not Republican, and old Jamie was J Mugwump and re- 
garded Bryan at the beginning of his career as a kind of Mes- 
siah come into tlie world to save the farmers. For Bryan 
these Jwo held the fort against most of the others in the family. 
Old Jamie believed i^i the Popularist party as he believed in 
the Grange, and although he had doubts about free silver he 
was willing to give it a try ; at that time things cquld not have 
been much worse and a change might turn aut to be an im- 
provement. He had no faith in the mystical omnipotence of 
bankers and felt that they knew no more about economics than 
preachers knew aoout God. He could virtually recite the 
whole of “ The Cross 2>f Gold ” speech in his great chesty 
voice and he respected the young Bryan for one quality which 
he himself pcpsessftd — that of placin^faith and conscieifce and 
ideals, however fauh: their dictates, above bargaining and 
compromise. And he believed that Bryan, even as a thinker, 
was superior to most of th^se who in <jne way dr another ruled 
the country. Bryan’ sincerity, he would shout, w^as no mean 
quality in a countq^cursed with damn<*l pi&sy-footing, pocket- 
picking politicians. E^en later when he began to believe that 
Bryan’s limitations would for ev*r prevent him from really 
achieving anything, he never confessec>his doubts in the pre- 
sence of his Republican s*ons. Bryan raised the only standard 
about which the farmers and the Jpst of the frontiersmen could 
rally. Johnny’s father, having^or^t? w 7 orkr*d in a bank, pri- 
vately*thought Bryan’s free sflver platform dangerous, but in 
the presence of the enemy he never admitted his distrust. On 
the contrary he unscrupulous^ used his banker’s patter to con- 
fuse arid confound hif less technicafly informed brothers-in- 
law and prove that free silver w^as salvation. However up- 
right may have been the public political principles of olofr Jamie 
and 5^mes Willingdon, in a fcmily political argument, they 
became crafty and unscrupulous and^used any weipon which 
came to hand. In a family political quarjrel, quarter was 
neither asked nor received. ^ 

Old Jamie’s children, all^ave the youngest who died when 
he was twenty, were big men and yomen with great chests 
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and bosoms and stentorian voices, and a political argument 
about the patriarch’ A’groaning table quickly became a thunder- 
ous affair. Everyone talked at once and more often than not 
the debaters placed faith in the loudest voice rather than the 
best argument. As a child, Johnny grew impatient at never 
being able' to speak or, if he spoke, to be heard. In the heat 
of those arguments the requests, the desires, even the bodies 
of the grandchildren were trampled underfoot. So far as 
Johnny could see or remember no one of the debaters ever 
had his convictions altered in the least. They were a very 
American family, endowed with a goodly share of hysteria. 
Passions ran high and logic and facts counted for little. Pre- 
judices always won when at last, overcome one by one with 
the drdwsiness which follows overeating, or exhausted by the 
violence of the argument? the discussion finally dred away, and 
each one of them remained as fixed in his original beliefs as 
when it all began. But a fine time was had by all. 

Sometimes the heat <a>f the disci ssion attained too high a 
degree and one of the brothers or sistem became personal and 
bitter, and then ond? or uwo of them woulel rise and leave the 
table angrily with the superior manneo of one finding the dis- 
cussion beneath his intellectual level. Immediately he would 
be followed in a body jy the women seeking peacr. and recon- 
ciliation ; but the ensuing conference, like so many others of 
infinitely greater importance.to the world, would end only in 
spreading trouble, for Aupt Jluby would assert tint her hus- 
band, Uncle ^Herbert, had been insulted and was perfectly 
right in leaving the table, and at that remark Johnny’s mother 
would say that Uncle Herbert was a fr»ol and that he had been 
quite wrong in all he said, and the other women would take 
sides, and so it would begin all over again. The peace con- 
ference came to nothing because each of them demanded peace 
and victory without concession* and each woman had the con- 
viction that her husbancf was really a great statesman whose 
talents had not Ijeen recognized and that all the others were 
merely fools. 

All those uncles and aunts were as unlimited in prejudice 
as in vitality, and in the /spectacle they created before Johnny 
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throughout his childhood there was much which explained to 
him later on the peculiar quality of Ameridhn life. They were 
intelligent, exceedingly healthy, passionate people of colossal 
vitality, scarcely educated at all in tAe classical sense, but full 
of practical education. One is tempted to say that they pos- 
sessed Yankee common sense, but on examination*, one dis- 
covers quickly that this was not true. One was jnisled by the 
solidity of their physical appearance. They all Jooked, like 
most Americans, as if they should have contfnon sense, but 
the fact was that they had very little And that at heart they 
were incurably romantic, all of them, and Johnny’s mother 
most of all. Common sense, thrift, practical qualities, despite 
legends to the contrary, clo not go with frontiersmen and they 
were all children Ify blood, tradition and experience* of the 
frontier. If«lthc Vnen who conquered the wilderness of 
America had been 'ih ; lfty and cautious shopkeepers, they 
would never have adventured into the-* wilderness. If they 
had had common sense and bc^n intei'fcsted, first of all in put- 
ting away money benaath the mattress, they would not have 
been forced like s* many defrauded Jle\k>lutionary veterans 
to seek salvation in the hardships of the frontier. The quali- 
ties of vitality and endurance, of resourcefulness and romance, 
they had in»abundance. Of the shopkeeper or the settled 
peasant there was nothing in them. Few things could be 
further apart than the European peasant and tAe American 
farmer of *>ld Jamie’s day. ^ 

It nSver occurred to any ot those u*icie* andrfiunts to take 
a shop or a* piece of land and stick to it for the rest of thf^r 
lives, building up a sm^li feftikine through solid economies. 
They \&re always seelSng the end oi the rainbow and all of 
them died or will die some day in the belief that one day they 
will strike it rich. And so they were possessed of an^indis- 
cipliifbd restlessne^ which dr#ve them from place to place, 
from adventure to adventvfre^ freyn one undertaking to 
another in all parts of the country. If one Voting failed, they 
abandoned it and sei out to try another in styne other place. 
They never had the faintest^ttachment to any house or piece 
of land. They married and some o£ them brought into the 
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world large families, but even seven or eight children did not 
succeed in settling<<them. The disease of wandering con- 
tinued with all of them until lpng after middle-age when, at 
last one by one, they settled, most of them in the far west, 
where there still remained a sense of space, of freedom and 
of adventure. Uncle John once wrot$ to Johnny’s mother 
from the mountains of Oregon, “You should come out here 
and let your r children grow up where there is still elbow-room 
and where they won’t grow up just like everybody else.” 

Uncle John married a woman who had one child after 
another, so easily that the aunts said when her pains came on 
that it was impossible to get her to a bed before the child was 
born. She was a strong woman and she gave birth to ten 
strong^children, all of whom grew up to be as big and as 
powerful as their uncles\md aunts. Considering the life they 
led as children, they had need to be vigorous. As a child, 
Johnny envied them,*for they seemed to him to lead the most 
romantic, adventurous ^ife, always gravelling, never remaining 
long in one spot. Between adventures they returned to the 
Farm, sometimes \£ith<one parent and sometimes with both, 
to pass an interim in the house of ol<d Jamie until some new 
plan was undertaken. Wien they arrived the character of 
the big farmhouse w&s changed and for the time rf their visit, 
the sacred parlour was defiled by being made into a bedroom 
to shelter tvVo or three of tjhem. It was no simple problem 
to feed and shelter twdvr- people who descended upon you 
without a word of Warning, but Johnny’s grandparents 
accepted the erratic visitations without complaint and even 
with pleasure, for I think theyS^oulfjl have liked it if all their 
children and grandchildren had remained with therrt on the 
Farm until they died. The arrival of Uncle John’s family 
always meant delight to the other grandchildren, for on visits 
to the Farm there were always armies of children to play* with. 
Their mother. Aunt Hi(da, was ; a romantic woman and con- 
sequently a rathef slatternly housekeeper, and she brought with 
her to Jamie sCyd Maria’s house not only the burden of her 
family but of her incorrigible untidiness as well. Perhaps if 
she had been able to leg,d a more setded life she would have 
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been a greater success as a housekeeper. There was much 
to be said for her in defence against the perpetual criticism of 
the energetic sisters-in-law to whom ^he was a scandal. Her 
children suffered ftom her romantic nature for they were all 
named, after characters in the novels of Walter Scott. One 
was called Rob Roy land another Rowena. 

The children of Uncle John were the only descendants of 
the Colonel, who carried out the pioneer tradition to the very 
end. They all settled at last in the state of Wellington where 
they married farmers or established themselves as farmers, all 
save two sons who became engineers and gave up their lives 
to building roads and d|ims and subduing the rivers in the 
remote mountainous parts of the far north-west and Canada, 
living the year roui?d in the open on horseback. Sometimes 
in the East atfcl in feurope, filled with a hunger for a cAintry 
“ where there is still # dbow-room,” Johnny as a man felt an 
obscure envy for them and experienced a sense of having 
taken a wrong turning sonfewb^re lon£ ago when he was too 
young to know bettef. 

The second Unclfc, Harry, was a grfat ^iort and the blood 
of the family. He was the biggest of seven big brothers and 
sisters, both in height and in girthfof a boisterous and Rabe- 
laisian personality, and of them all, Johflny’s memory of him 
always remained the deafest. He too led a roving life, but 
in a financial way he was a^way$ more successful than the 
others. It^seerned to Johnnv t^at»he had been everywhere 
and had seen everything, and he hacf a gift fc*r telling the 
stc rics of hf!s adventures and describing the wonders he had 
seen to the stay-at-hoqfes of* the fjmily. The news that 
Uncle ffarry was to appear for a visit raised {he whole tempo 
of the family life, for he was one of those personalities who on 
entering a room seemed to bring into it a # curious curftnt of 
vitality which charged all tlffe othjrs present. Even the 
‘ children, who understood noting 0 f “ personality,” were 
aware that here was someone who “ lived #in a large way. 
Johnny’s mother and his aunts were intently respectable 
women, critical of any laxity of morals on the part of others, 
but with them it appeared that Uncle^arry was hors concours. 
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They knew he was gay, they knew he had lived with act- 
resses, but it seemed to make no difference. It was as if men 
like Uncle Harry had a jpecial power even over respectable 
women, which set them apart in a privileged class. I do 
not know how’ it was that he alone of all the children in a 
respectabfe Presbyterian family should' have escaped a con- 
sciousness of| sin. But he had none. He just lived. It gave 
him a great charm and an attraction for others who tormented 
themselves. He majj have been a throwback to the old 
Colonel who came out from Maryland, bringing the end of 
the Eighteenth Century with him. And he had too the 
colossal vigour and physique of old Jamie. 

Uncle Harry liked rather flashy clothes and dressed with 
the exuberance of one who enjoyed life and found satisfaction 
in beffig a big handsome Yellow. Johnny’s clearest memories 
of him were always associated with Kis arrivals when the 
children ran to the door to meet him and receive the extrava- 
gant presents he alway^ brought hi his yellow leather valise. 
Coming up the path to the slate-grey °nousc, you could hear 
his shouted greetings before he reached tBe door. In winter 
he wore a brown derby hat and a yellow covert cloth box-coat 
which ended just above Ifls knees. He liked fancy cravats 
and wore a big diamond pin in his tic and a diaritond ring on 
his big carefully kept hands. He ate 1 enormously and smoked 
excellent cigars and the aroma of tobacco smoke was inevit- 
ably associated with the men? orv of him. Despite or perhaps 
on account o'! his shortcomings, he was the favourite brother 
of Johnny’s mother, and I think that part of the reason for 
her devotion tc him lay in the vagu. glamour which he had 
for a woman who by circumstance arid a rigid sense of duty 
was condemned to a routine humdrum existence in a small 
town. 1 * Of all her Tamil y she was the only one who did not 
roam and see the world. 

As Johnny grew a lirle older he became aware that there 
was a scandal about Uncle Harry which the children were not 
permitted to kisow and which was discussed only in mysteri- 
ous whispers. Sometimes the children overheard their elders 
talking about somebody called Eva who had something to do 
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with Uncle Harry. The mysterious Eva was always spoken 
of in tones of condemnation and scoffe. Then one day 
Johnny discovered what the scandal was. Uncle Harry was 
divorced 1 When* Johnny was much older, he learned the 
whole*£ompionplace story. Eva was a pretty woman and 
Uncle Harry was always leaving her alone in Indianapolis, in 
order to go to San Francisco or New York. # One day he 
returned unexpectedly and found another gentlaman’s hair- 
brushes “ stained with macassar oil ! ” (as Johnny’s aunts 
described them scornfully) in Eva’s bedroqm. In the bosom 
of Johnny’s mother and her sisters there was no forgiveness 
for Eva nor any charily regarding her sin on the grounds 
that her husband himself was “ gay ” and left her much alone. 
To them it was sift ply unthinkable that any woman could 
have been unfaithful to the handsome Harry. 

For a long time fJncle Harry was the manager for his 
brother Robert who was first amateur £nd then professional 
sprinting champion in thctwofld of Jicycle racing. It was 
before the days of aiftomobile pacing and baseball, and a 
bicycle champion #as as much a hctt> a^ Babe Ruth. To- 
gether the brothers travailed all over the United States making 
century-runs and winning sprintingf-races. Johnny’s memory 
of Uncle»Rofcert was dim save for the ifet that he was hand- 
some and an athlete, and»that when he returned to the town, 
celebrations and receptions jver<j given in his honour. It 
was his melodramatic death aijd^ho eftect it had upon all the 
family # which fixed him for ever in th? gallery of uncles and 
aunts. He*was killed in a railroad accident worthy of tl«e 
great moving picture spectacle?, whep the train on which he 
was travelling from Sfn Francisco plunged, during a wild 
thunderstorm, through a washed-out bridge into the bottom 
of a ravine two hundred feet below. Thefthildren weft told 
none ftf the details directly, butpoverhearing them, they pieced 
them together from sentences*ar^l phfases picked here and 
there until the part? reconstructed themselves into a whole 
which was fantastically picturesque and dramatic. Jphnny 
re-created the whole scene ii^ his imagination with such vivid- 
ness that thirty years afterward he st^l had a perfect picture 
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in his memory of a place which had never existed, but which 
he could describe R detail. It was a deep canyon, narrow 
and dark, with a black rushing torrent flowing at the bottom, 
and at the top, a narrow arched bridge *which gave way, 
crumbling, to drop a whole train of steeping passengers into 
the dark waters below. »> 

He remembered Uncle Harry saying, “ If only Robert had 
taken my advice and gone to bed with his feet toward the 
engine, he would be alive to-day.” Uncle Robert’s body was 
found in the berth where he died in his sleep. His neck was 
broken from the shock of having been thrown against th,e end 
of the berth. Otherwise he was uninjured. The speech of 
Uncle Harry haunted Johnny ever afterward, deranging every 
voyage* he ever made on a night train. ‘Always he debated 
whether or not he should change the berth andUeep with his 
feet toward the engine. And always, tninking, “ If I don’t 
do it, just this once, something will happen,” he changed 
everything in order to go tombed, travelling feet first. 

Uncle Robert was a char^pion and ke was handsome, and 
a good many women fried to marry him'*- but in the end he 
married a beauty, one of two sisters femed for their looks in 
the San Francisco of their ‘day. They were the daughters of 
a man named Hackenschmidt who came from GerHiar y during 
the troubles of 1848 and found hi S/ way to the Gold Coast, 
where he opened the most spectacular bazaar and jewellery 
shop the world had ever^segn. It had nuggets s-nd bars of 
gold and real jewek se'c into the wall, and in the great days of 
California Hackenschmidt did a huge business selling dia- 
monds to gamblers and men wVio car^e down from the moun- 
tains with great bags ot gold dust. One of the sisters was 
blonde and the other brunette and they were inseparable. It 
was said that people turned in the street to look at them and 
that strangers were told that th ^y had not seen all the wonders 
of San Francisco unti^they had seen the Hackenschmidt 
sisters. Both qi them had clothes from Paris and dressed 
always in the latest fashion, long before the new styles had 
reached American small towns. {l There still exists a wedding 
picture with the two sisters, Greta, whom Uncle Robert mar- 
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ried, and her sister Jo, both dressed in the height of fashion 
with enormous sleeves and tiny waists slid aigrettes in their 
hair. Aunt Greta was looked upon by Johnny’s mother and 
her sisters as a little “ fast,” but eveti this was nothing to the 
sin of having married Uncle Robert, the baby of the family. 
So the visits of Aunt Greta to the Willingdon household were 
always marked by a certain coldness, which she either failed 
to notice or ignored. It was whispered among the aunts 
that she was horribly extravagant and made dfleadful hysterical 
scenes, behaving altogether like a p&fessional beauty and 
ruining the life of Uncle Robert. I think the powerful aunts 
were as unjust to her as they were to the romantic untidy 
Aunt Hilda. She was beautiful, with a quality of brilliance 
in her beauty whi£h made her seem hard, and undofibtedly, 
because she t T as a*spoiled beauty, th£re were times wlffen she 
seemed selfish and imperious, but I cannot see w T hy she should 
have married Johnny’s Uncle Robert, Save for love, because 
she could have done far better for herself. 

She was accused oh“ putting on airs ” and of deliberately 
trying to shock tbfc people of the toi’n Ifhen she came on a 
visit, but for that crimg, if it w^s ever a conscious fault, she 
must be forgiven. She came frifm San Francisco at a time 
when S%n lirancis^o was perhaps the Aost civilized and fas- 
cinating city in America, where conformity was considered 
mediocrity and extravagant individualism was encouraged 
and applauded. Grown up ov^rnigfit of citizens from every 
countfy in the world, San Francisco Ifad a wildj reckless, and 
generous character of its own, far removed from the desic- 
cated propriety of Bostan of fhe English mould which New 
York &>ciety attempted to ape. And out of this colourful 
background Aunt Greta stepped into the midst of a solid 
Scotch family in a community moulded^ by New Bhgland 
tradition, to find* herself surrounded by the hostility of 
disapproving sisters-in-law. 9 It waj a communfty wherein 
the mention of physical love was commonly regarded as 
shameful, wherein respectable women weie supposed to 
submit themselves with distaste to the desires of their hus- 
bands, and a woman who found j^easure in love was no 
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better than a trollop. To all this, Aunt Greta, who was a 
South German and 1. San Franciscan, would never have sub- 
scribed, and I think that unwisely, either by inference or with 
a horrifying directness /’she let the worsen know of her 
passion for the handsome Uncle Robert. , 

The sister Jo was more beautiful than Aunt Greta. She 
was dark and^tall with a superb figure and looked rather like 
Anna Held. Once or twice she accompanied Aunt Greta on 
a visit. Johnny always remembered her as she was at Uncle 
Robert’s funeral, seateh in dazzling contrast beside her blonde 
sister, both of them dressed in black clothes which .were 
denounced as “ freakish and undignified because they were 
smart. A little black veil covered her eyes and the tip of her 
upturned nose. 

Whfcn they appeared Bn the streets of the touJn they never 
failed to create a small sensation. Wobnen gathered disap- 
provingly to stare after them and whisper, like hens when 
a hawk appears in tho skies pverhead. I think they both 
enjoyed the excitement, for neither of them was above liking 
to attract attention:' *x ' 

Afterward Jo became an .actress a*nd died a tragic death 
when she slipped on the fioor of a bathroom in a Chicago 
hotel and fell into a titb of scalding water.. Theiie was a full 
page in the magazine section of the Chicago Record Hera/d with 
the story of her life and her,love affairs and pictures showing 
her beauty. 

Aunt Gretas colourful life* began in San Francisco. ’'After 
Uncle Robert died she came back once or twtee to visit 
Johnny’s mother and then noVnore^vas heard of her. She 
simply disappeared, and whether she* r vas dead or ahvc, no 
member of the family knew for nearly thirty years. Then 
after she hadfalmosrbeen forgotten Johnny’s mother went into 
a shop on Fifth Avenue to buy o hat and tba sales wo mari* who 
came toward her was Apnt Greia. She was no longer rich 
and what had happened to her during all those years, save that 
she had married<again, no one ever discovered. At fifty she 
was handsome and as smartly dressed as ever, but all the luxury 
which surrounded her ip her youth had vanished for ever. 
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It was not dreams of New Yo^rk which fascinated Johnny 
in his childhood, but San Francisco. U.pclc Harry and Uncle 
Robert knew every big city in the country, but for them there 
was only one wjiich stood apart kom all the others by its 
glitter and charm and colour. Uncle Harry looked upon New 
York as a rather dra]p provincial town by the side <#f San Fran- 
cisco, and I suspect he was right. New York, whether it 
was the New York of Henry James or of O. Henry and 
Madison Square Garden (which was probably the one Uncle 
Harry knew best), must have been a stuffy place beside San 
Francisco. * 

Ivfew York, the’uncles said, had nothing which could equal 
the picturesqueness of the Barbary Coast, or the brilliance of 
the Cliff House, fcr the luxury of the Palace Hotel,«ior was 
there a simple restaurant, even Dctaonico’s, in New York 
which could comp*' _ w ith any one of a half-dozen in San 
Francisco. As a child Johnny longecbto go to San Francisco 
as a Calvinist longs to gegto Heaver^ The Cliff House with 
its sea food and thc^ea lions on the rocks outside, and the 
carriages drawn by high-stepping hofses*ind filled with beau- 
tiful women seemed jo him the apotheosis of all that was 
worldly and beautiful and exciting. When he went there for 
the firs^ tiyie, twenty-five years later g^n a sentimental visit, 
nothing remaine5 but jhc sea lions. In place of the high- 
stepping horses there were only a few dreary tsixi-cabs. The 
Barbary Qoast had vanished anti £ llinatown was a cluster of 
tourists’ shops. Most of tffe famoui regtaurayts were gone, 
slowly thrwttled by prohibition. Yet something remaine^L — 
something which had ihc %oftness and the colour of a city 
whick#was not Amej€an. In the 'South of California there 
was a great boom city, born of the new era, ftut nothing could 
have been more different in charm or i>eauty # or t^idition. 


Aunt Ruby was^. big powefful woman ftdio married a little 
man and dominated him for the rest of his life. He was a 
quiet, docile fellow and \^ould have liked, I think, ^o settle 
down in a corner and remain there, but that was the last 
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thing Aunt Ruby had in mind, and so he was dragged and 
buffeted back and f<r.:th, up and down, around the whole of 
the United States until Aunt Ruby felt she had seen and 
experienced all she desired'and settled down«£it last in Oregon. 
In all their restless life he was never given time to establish 
himself anywhere, for Aunt Ruby was always seeking the foot 
of the rainbow, and hadn’t the patience to stick with any 
economic experiment long enough for it to prove either suc- 
cessful or unsuccessful. Hers was a nature which demanded 
either immediate success or the excitement of travel and 
adventure. As she never achieved immediate success^ her 
life was given up entirely to travel. It always seemed to 
Johnny that somehow the sexes had become confused in the 
case of <Aunt Ruby and Uncle Herbert. * She should have 
been dftssed in trousers Ind he in petticoats* Ittrvas a happy 
marriage and finally burnt itself out int6 the peaceful com- 
panionship of old a gee Aunt Ruby’s husband scarcely ever 
spoke without glancing deferentially at her as if to ask for 
permission, and in the end he came to have no opinions which 
were not pale shadows, of her own violent prejudices. I 
think that he was one of those feeble ipen who would always 
have been timid and wretchcid without some powerful woman 
to make his decision^ order his life and arrar^ge Jiis day 
for him. The relationship used to puzzle Johnny ; he was 
only a child 'then and knew nothing of theories of sexual 
compensation. 

Aunt Annie was a, slightly paler edition of Johnny’s mother, 
Ell/m, and Aunt Ruby. She married a tall, lanky' man who 
was the proprietor of a comfortable spiall hotel in one of the 
few prosperous villages of the county.’VHe had inherited the 
hotel from his father and would have been content to die 
there, clt wis a chacrming old building of brick which stood 
on the edge of a little river whfre the fishing was good,- and 
he asked on fy to be left iij peace to look after the needs of his 
guests and fish frphn the terrace when he had nothing else to 
do, which was a great part of the time. But Aunt Annie had 
no intention of leading so dull a life and after a few years she 
persuaded him to sell the hotel, and she too, accompanied by 
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her husband, took to the road booking for the end of the 
rainbow. She, too, led him over all # the middle-west and 
the west. She never found any pot of gold, but in the end, 
after middle-age* she settled in Sotthern California, where he 
promptly died, worn out, I think, from constant travelling 
and the companior^hip of so vital a woman. 


Johnny’s mother, like many Scotswomen, had a fair com- 
plexion, blue eyes and black hair, a*id like the rest of her 
family she was built upon magnificent lifies. She was one of 
those people whe? in this world appear to collect responsibili- 
ties as a sheep collect;? burrs, and from the time she was a 
child it was always to her that Johnny’s grandmother, Maria, 
looked for $id iif everything. She*was a middle chikl in the 
family, but it was « he who watched over her brothers and 
sisters, even the ones who were older* than herself. Even in 
the cradle there must haye been something about her which 
caused the others t<^ unload f burdcns and responsibilities on 
her. She must Jaave suffered* couytle'is hours of boredom 
during her life listening to the confidences of other women, 
more vain and silly than herself* who sought her advice and 
sympathy *and insisted upon telling b^r all their real troubles 
and a great many whicji did not exist at all. Yet I think that 
her nature would have been cramped and starved without con- 
fidences #nd responsibilities and kurdens, for in a way, as 
Johnny’s father used to sa\f ilf a rane oijtburs^ of acidity, she 
went outilooking for them. ^ 

She was the one in Mtfria’s family who helped with the 
housekeeping and gjfrdening and fn the dairy and cared for 
the younger children, and when old Jamie*found that, in the 
changing times, it was impossible economically to* provide 
th^ education h^ desired fojall his eight children, it was his 
daughter Ellen whose higher education was ciytailec^ She 
was the one who^ould be spSred^he lcaft. She had always 
a passionate love for music, but there was never either the 
time or the money for h^r to have lessons and so, Mule her 
sisters who had no taste for music were given lessons, she 
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patiently taught herself to pAiy a few tunes on the melodeon 
in the dark parlour. ^ 

She married young and the wedding photograph shows her 
dressed in a tight basque *dth innumerable jiny buttons fol- 
lowing the flowing lines of an ample figure. She wears a pert 
bustle and a«bang falling to her eyes. She^nd Jame£ Willing- 
don married for love, since neither of them was rich and there 
was no other fjossible reason. He had only his salary as a 
bank cashier out of which he supported his parents dhd some- 
times helped his brother who was a wild fellow and uncertain 
support for a wife and large family. By her marriage Ellen 
Ferguson escaped none of the responsibilities and burdens of 
her early life ; she only took on a nev/ set which added their 
weight to^many she continued to bear. Whsn there was still 
very littfe money she shaited a big house with hefymother-in- 
law and with The Old Man on the occasioi.s when he deigned 
to return from his wanderings on a visit. When, at last, she 
had a house of her owq, it was an extremely rare occasion 
when she had it all to herself and her fairy ly. Almost at once 
it became a sort of hote^ for relatives, aunft and uncles and 
cousins who were in financial troubles^. great-aunts who had 
lost their husbands or quarrelled with each other, cousins 
come back to pay a visit to the home town. Whenever there 
was a wedding or a funeral in the fanijly it took place in her 
house. .The great-aunts came upon visits which extended 
themselves for months. 'When due of the family was ill he 
or she came tq, stay >vith her Ant'd he had recovered or died. 

Inhere were times when the situation must have b "cn unen- 
durable, most of all for Johnnyis'Cathp:, but in the patience 
of his nature he never complained, aF,i in any case,^there 
seemed to be no fescape. His wife was a magnet. She had 
not the heart to send^the relatives on their way and if she had, 
I think, something would have £een missing from her exist- 
ence. She always lived her owu destiny to the full. Her 
hospitality was heF way Sf expression. James Willingdon 
was certainly not f a rich man and he had no gift for money- 
making, v but whatever he attempted to save was eaten up by 
relatives, his own and his wife’s. 
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Money, either in its abundance or in its scarcity, did not 
trouble him very profoundly, but I thilk there must have 
been times when he was driven to distraction by the inter- 
ference and the unasked advice of ^reat-aunts and sisters-in- 
law aad cc^isins. His wife’s family was not one to hold its 
tongue nor to exercise tact in any circumstance, aftd I know 
that if Johnny’s parents had taken one-half the advice offered 
them upor^ the upbringing of their children, tfieir offspring 
would have ended in a mad-house. 

All her life Johnny’s mother had a* colossal strength and 
vitality, but it was an unorganized force which more often 
than not burned itself out without accomplishing very much. 
A proper education or some hard training which would have 
taught her to thinl straight and to control her emotions and 
organize hei*grea? powers of intelligence and energy, *would 
have changed the wjSoie course of her existence and made her 
perhaps a happier woman. She fouAd satisfaction in her 
children, but she was an ar*bitipus wotnan and suffered all her 
life from a sense of tmfflemcnt. # She did not even have the 
satisfaction of achieving her ambiticwis Vicariously, like old 
Sapphira through her l%usband, for the life of James Willing- 
don moved in a slower rhythm, fo gentle and placid that at 
times she grew yi from the accumiMatcd exasperation of 
attempting to spur his worldly ambitions. It was unthink- 
able in her day and with her background that shi should have 
gone into«business, yet that ^flere she belonged. She 
coulcf like old Sapphira, have manaVed»hcr household and 
brought 1^) her family and still have run a business v*th 
more energy than motf: m?rA 

No Vroman was a ilfore passionate mother and wife. For 
thirty years she gave her life to her husband and children. 
She protected them, cared for them, mad<? sacrifices fc* them, 
sometimes bitter sacrifices. ^Occasionally she spoiled them 
and nearly always she allowed herse^" to be tramp'fcd up^n by 
them, although in ttois again, I tfiink that hef # nature demanded 
it. She was less like a bird defending her fiestlings^ than a 
lioness protecting her cuts. Her own children were un- 
speakably brilliant and good and cleyer and all other children 
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were inferior beings. SheSvas a great primitive force like a 
thunderstorm. 

There were times when in the intensity of her devotion she 
threatened to devour hef children without ever having the 
least consciousness of what she was doing ; and r if any one 
of them hid been less than a chip fromrthe old block, their 
lives might hafve been warped and ruined for ever. That was 
a subtlety of relationship which I think she never understood 
and could not have altered even if she had understood it. 
She was feminine and 1 born of the Nineteenth Century, and 
there were times wken she donned willingly and with satis- 
faction the robes of a domestic martyr. It was a role which 
she enjoyed most when she felt profoundly the overwhelming 
exasperation and the terrible limitations dz being a woman. 
There f-ame a time when* johnny knew that" if htf^was to save 
himself he must escape as The Old MaVi had escaped long 
before from the love cf the stormy Marianna, and the escape 
caused great agony and* mfferiijg fc?r himself and his mother. 
Years passed before she could understarrd that a slavish devo- 
tion which amounted a 1 most to servitude could be an evil 
thing in its effects upon a m,other and son, but when at last 
she understood, she was hnppier than she could ever have 
been as the devoured 1 

Her character and her situation in Kfe were both extremely 
complex and Yuli of baffling contradictions, and even long 
after Johnny had escaped ,fr<jm Jhe devastating intimacy of 
her relationship with hdr children, he found it impossible to 
se^ her justly or clearly and with detachment. ‘’The very 
emotionalism of her own naturt,‘6pppsed throughout all her 
life to the philosophic dJlm of her huV>and’s character, kept 
her in a perpetual state of irritation. Again and again she 
saw hiir* acc^jat defeat with a philosophic calm amounting to 
indifference when she would lvve gloriectin carrying 6n a 
bloody and*hopeless battle ; and because she was a woman, 
with children and, a housefiolcf'dependent vpon her, she could 
do nothing. I lfnow that the irritation was especially severe 
at the times when the perpetually wobbling family fortunes 
were at the lowest. The most superb proof of her vitality 
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was that at seventy, after the strain of a long life full of 
material hardships and spiritual baffleme it, sh.e was as strong 
and as vigorous as most wo/nen twenty years younger. 

Physical actioruwas an absolute Necessity to her existence, 
and r<gpos£ was almost beyond her command. It was, I 
think, a family characteristic — that there were loflg periods 
when only physical activity, frequently of the most intense 
sort, could^bring peace to soul and body. There were awful 
moments when one was aware of slipping >nto the grip of 
something far stronger than will or Intelligence, with the 
powey: of driving one far beyond the limits of normal fatigue. 
The force was one which gave birth to the most appalling 
exasperation at others ’ whose tempo was less violent and 
whose desire to accomplish was less strong. 

Her own .vandfcrings began after Vniddle-age, at th% time 
when the restless set: dungs of her brothers and sisters had 
come to an end and they were settled Ai the new country in 
the west. She began tc^ wilder vihen her own restless 
children left her and her wanderings were always made in a 
vague spiritual anchphysical pursuit o^thtCn, prompted by the 
old intense desire to lycp possession of them. After fifty 
she set out, unabashed and unafraid, to settle for a time in 
three ditferefit gre^f cities, to make new -habits and new friends 
and create a whole new* life for herself. It never occurred 
to her that these adventures w^re anything remarkable or 
that she possessed an extraordyjai^r Quality in being able to 
chan^fe her whole way of life and cr?ate#a nev# background 
for herself %t an age when most women and men seek o^ly 
monotony and peace. He? Scotch blood gave her adapta- 
bility, lor like all Sco Jta people sh£ created a world of her 
own wherever she found herself, instead of seeking like the 
English to carry the old familiar world w#th them anc> trans- 
plant* it into the wilderness. #She was not even intimidated 
by the bustle and the coldrfbss of Jslew York, Uut made a 
place for he/sclf there, as if she had nevc?j lived anywhere 
else. 

She would have been a tetter politician than her husband, 
for even with her emotionalism, sh^was the more practical 
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of the two and, perhaps because she was a woman, she would 
not have hesitated t o use the political weapons then in fashion 
which James Willingdon refused to touch. She would have 
fought fire with fire and traded vote forevote and beat the 
swindler at his own game. In her husband it was always the 
qualities \nost honourable and charmicig in the human race 
which left him at the mercy of others. Once when he had 
been betrayed by a corrupt political boss, she herself, unable 
any longer to endure the helplessness of being a woman, went 
to the office of the maft and told him before an audience a great 
many truths about his morals and character which no one 
had ever dared tell him before. 

Left to himself Johnny’s father would have found content- 
ment ill a groove in the small society of ffie county and the 
town, “but for his wife 'no such dull thing's as \grooves were 
imaginable, and it was her energy and tae family passion for 
finding the foot of the rainbow which kept him perpetually 
attempting new ventures. None of them ever succeeded, 
perhaps because he had small enthusiasm for most of them 
and becausp she vAis never able to workr them out directly, 
but only through the medium of her husband. 

In the hope of sudden fortune, urged by his w T ife, Johnny’s 
father speculated in -eal estate and in stocks. Hr became 
involved in that most treacherous .^f all enterprises, the oil 
business. Pie even helped in the exploitation of the Great 
Northern Railroad and che vast new country which it opened 
up to settlers. 

It was during the Great Northern adventure tljut the town 
saw for the first time the super!} apples beginning to be grown 
in the north-west. It vfas long befotauhe days of fruit ship- 
ping companies, and the spectacular fruit, larger and more 
handsome ftian thfi world had ever seen before, was still a 
curiosity in the east. As part of the propaganda to lure new 
sett! sts to*« Washington ‘‘and Oregon, James Willingdon re- 
ceived from timp^o time crates of magnificent Winesaps and 
Baldwins which were the wonder of the county. These he 
placed" on exhibition in the window of the shop beneath his 
office on the main street and crowds collected to observe 
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their splendour. Johnny was allowed to take them to school, 
where the teacher placed a dozen in a row on the front of 
her desk as an exhibition of one of the Wonders of God’s 
country. And all the town, save one or two elderly cynics, 
were so dazzled their colour ana their beauty that they 
forgot' to observe that the apples from Ohio orchards, smaller 
and less showy, tasted far better. 

During the Great Northern Adventure therq was always 
railroad trie'll coming and going to and from the house for 
meals, and sometimes to spend a night or two^and all of them 
were filled with stories of the miraculous Canaan to which the 
Great 11 Northern F:\ilroad would transport you for a figure 
which was something fike fifty-nine dollars and sixty-five 
cents. Johnny waj allowed to sit up late’ in order to listen 
to the wonders — t\\c scenery, the climate, the roses, the water- 
falls, the salfnon rivers, the magnificent trees. He*grew 
sleepy and yawned as Spanish children must have done four 
hundred years earlier at the tales of Eldorado brought back 
by the first adventurers. 'Fhe whole procession of exploiters 
were rather jolly, fleshl\*, hard-living men, in the traditions of 
the gambling, get-rich-quick AmcricaJh promoters. One of 
them Johnny never fo\^ot. was a short, stout, good- 

natured fellow named Blunt, who incurred the ire of Johnny’s 
mother decafise he* always smelled of whisky. 

Mr. Blunt had a gay, ffte way with waitresses and chamber- 
maids and she felt, I think, that he was a dangerous influence 
on Johnny’s father. Being a pafcvxTful woman she believed, 
half without knowing it, that all the inhabitants’ of the earth 
save herself were perilously sybjcct to evil influences. It was 
very likely the fanatica^ idealisms of^the Calvinist in her as 
well which sought to correct the ways of, humanity and 
bundle i| off to Heaven in a single large omnibup. But the 
smell, of whisky on Mr. Blunt only m^de him the* more 
exciting to Johnn^‘and raisecFhp pictures of the exciting life 
in the west, aggravating the passionate desire to escape "ftom 
the town anti the county and see the world. And Johnny 
liked the smell of whisky for itself. 

In the end James Williu’gdon himself succumbed to the 
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very propaganda which h,z was spreading. He was a slow 
man to get under way, but eventually he too was seized with 
a desire to sell out Everything and migrate to the north-west. 
There, beyond the Rockies, lay a new Canaan where he and 
his family could all make a fresh start, where perhaps they 
should fipd sudden wealth. I do not know whether in his 
heart he ev/°x meant to go. He hacf a way of creating a 
dream and living in it without translating it into reality, and 
in the end I think the proposed great migration! was only a 
dream and if anyone^ had forced him to a decision he never 
would have gone. . It was an agreeable dream. He disliked 
and shunned responsibilities much a& Johnny’s rr.other 
attracted them and I suspect that the idea behind the dream 
was oi^e which had' motivated a great many^ earlier migrations. 
He fancied that by leaving the county fo^ a new country all 
the troublesome details of life would miraculously be left 
behind. Two brothers-in-law with their families had already 
gone and wrote ecstatic letters home. 

It was his active, restless w*lfe who, oddly enough, refused 
even to consider the plan as a dream. She was always a 
woman whef relied u^on “ the feel of tilings ” rather than 
upon logic or reason, and 'she obeyed the least stirrings of 
instinct. On this occasion I think there was a little reason 
mixed with her “ hunch.” She refused on aclouht of her 
children. T^ e y were growing up and she was full of ambi- 
tions for them, none 9^ the arrbitions in the least material, 
and she had much of Jaei^faCur’s respect and awe for,educa- 
tion and th£ gentler pleasures of existence. this, she 
ktiew, could be found easily jn^the east. She had hungrily 
desired cultivation and £ knowledge ^ music and thes^e things 
had been denied her, and now she meant her children to have 
them. Shg had no intention of thrusting them^nto the 
frontier life of a new country. If they went anywhere, ,it was 
to the east and to Europe and i^)t to the $est. She had had 
enough of build jpg Arlericf and she meant her children to 
enjoy the advantages which her ancestors had helped to create. 

So die idea # of the migration died out at last. If James 
Willingdon and his family had jfone, the lives of all of them 
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would fiave been vastly different, ^richer in some ways and 
incomparably poorer in others. 

* * * 

The venture inti the oil business cfid not last very long and 
it was ";' 5 I believe, less disastrous than most of the others. 
Johnny’s father did nit lose any money and out of ff Johnny 
gained one fantastic memory of the flat, monotonous Southern 
Indiana 'ioyntry. For some reason, and it certainly could 
not have been for pleasure, James Willingdbn took all his 
family on a visit into the country where Jie had an interest 
in some wells. P~^haps Johnny’s memory of the country has 
been warped because tfjc visit occurred when he was very 
small, but whenever he thought of that ^country afterward 
it always seemed ?o him that it would have served* Dante 
admirably fot one of the circles of Hell. # 

It was perfectly flat as far as one could see, without a tree 
or a hill, and once in prehistoric times 'it had been a bog so 
that the soil had a pcat-likfc quality aiW when it caught fire 
burned like tinder, seeding up tfcick clouds of smoke which 
sometimes covered* the whole counti^siofe. Either the bog 
soil had little value or the inhabitants were a listless and lazy 
lot, for apparently there was no effort made to extinguish a 
peat fire? oifce it ivas started. The ofily ornaments of the 
countryside were the d?eary villages, filled with boarding- 
houses which were inhabited by drillers and their helpers, and 
the u^gairfly derricks which^r^se dike desiccated forests in 
clusters wherever a strike had been mAde. -Yet like the 
Flats, another district whiefy was hideously ugly by light «©f 
day, that country acquired at nightfall a kind of wild beauty 
and spfendour. The dull peat fires cast a rgsy glow on the 
drifting clouds of smoke overhead, and wherever there was a 
cluster of derricks there were the wild torfch-like flares 1 of the 
fiames of natural *gas which •burned night and day. The 
workmen were mostly Poles, u$jly b^gh-che^eked then, aTtoays 
black with oil and sffioke. Once returning #after nightfall to 
the village there was a sudden terrific explosion whicji lifted 
the buggy from the road,fcnd in the distance, miles away. 
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there was a brilliant flash c in the sky above that flat country. 
The next day the Willingdon family learned that a wagon- 
load of nitro-glyceMne being hauled to the wells had blown 
up, and they drove to see the vast hole made by the explosion. 
Not even a hair of the Worses which drevfthe wagon nor of 
the men who drove it was ever found. 

THE GRANDFATHERS 

In the midst' of James Willingdon’s adventures, his father- 
in-law, old Jamie,, came to live with the family, so that there 
were two grandfathers living in the houge, as different* from 
each other as they could possibly h^ve been. By that time 
the thin old cynic with the brilliant eyes h^d withdrawn from 
all contact with life for ever into the fastnesses of the room 
abov£ the kitchen. Days and weeks ^passed *whcn no one 
saw him save Johnny when he carried up his meals, and days 
passed when there was no sign of his existence except the 
exaggerated thumpings and bankings which were his only 
retaliation against his vigorous daughter-in-law’s opinions of 
his selfish uselessness. Sometimes too lie was heard tramp- 
ing up and down the floor ‘of the room overhead, wrestling 
with some problem which concerned his own soul, and was 
doubtless far beyonci the comprehensioir of the icst of a 
family so charged with action and $6 little given to reflection. 
Now and then after twilight, ope surprised him making the 
rounds of the back yard* a*|d* sometimes when johnny en- 
countered him thus, The Old Man would address a word or 
tW'O to the small boy and makc^cramped, self-conscious and 
rather terrifying gesture^. at establishing some sort of a human 
relationship, but the gestures always faLed, for he never under- 
stood the way of establishing communications between him- 
self afid any othei person and his attempts were awkward, 
fumbling and frightening to & small boyV Always Johnny 
dretf away' from f him, a^d sometimes I am afraid he took to 
undisguised flight, terrified and at the same time ashamed 
becausg, with* the simplicity of a child, he was aware of The 
Old Man’s loneliness. But somtiimes in the twilight he did 
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not speak at all, but merely glared aH Johnny out of his terrible 
shining eyes and sometimes he did not see Johnny at all. 
Once he said bitterly that he detested digs and music and 
flowers, but I thipk he said “that cgnly because these were 
three of the things much loved in the family from which he 
was fc>£ evft an exile » 

Old Jamie 'tfas a man of action who was honoured in a 
household, in a community, even, one might have said, in a 
civilization “where action was the greatest q f qualities and 
virtues. He was given a big mahogany Jied and the bedroom 
which Johnny and his brother had always stared, and they were 
sent to sleep in the $c wing-room, which was a pleasant change 
for them because they cfluld do as they pleased there without 
fear of scratching the furniture or making too muc^ noise. 
They could ^ven manage to read by the light of a pilfered 
candle late at night a»d never be caught, because their mother 
had to cross a little passage before reaching the sewing-room 
and could always be heard^approachin^g. In old Jamie there 
was no bitterness, sav^ the erfide direct bitterness of a man 
to whom youth and vigour had been everything, at the know- 
ledge that he was growing old and feeble and useless. But 
even this bitterness scarcely evej showed itself. He was 
good-m^ur^d and abrupt, opinionated and full of talk and 
prejudices as a good Scotsman ought to be. His old belief 
in the infallibility of his judgments in matters of ethics, morals 
and even tyblc manners was ‘fendifnin idled by his age. Rather 
it se^fned to increase with tJh^forccd inactivity which had 
been impeded upon *him. Over eighty, he still remained 
perfectly clear-headed. 

Until that year, frr^h the day Maria died, he had stayed 
alone on the Farm fighting a losing battle. ‘♦All his children 
had gone away. Not one of his sons remain id to inherit 
and therish the l^id whifh tl^e Colonel had cleared out of a 
’wilderness. The physical work was beyond hiny or l^£yond 
any one man. He/ound hired*met? unsatisfactory and scarce 
and often they would drift away mysteriously at the very 
moment they were most needed, and so at last he fell into the 
last resort of the farmer. He accepted the humiliation of 
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sharing the old echoing Louse with a tenant. The tenants 
came and went, rarely staying very long, moving on in the 
belief that the next place would give them opportunities for 
making a fortune withr a minimum of yfork. Often they 
cheated and always they aroused his impatience and anger by 
their insolence and slovenliness, fie y r as a perfectionist and 
all his life the Farm had been the sole object of his perfec- 
tionism. Now in his old age, try as he would, he found it 
no longer possible to keep it as it had once betn kept. It 
must have troubled Kim too, to find in the rooms where no 
one had ever lived save his own people strangers who were 
not only strangers, but shiftless and lazy cTreatures, for whom 
he had no respect. Most tenants Were men past middle-age 
who long since had given up hope of sued :eding at anything, 
and f^med only because it was the simples: w r ay of providing 
food for their wives and children. They were the worthless 
sons of the old setters or the descendants of the riff-raff 
which had come in after the fir^t migration to make their 
way as best they could. None of them, had ever owned more 
than two or three brokf.n-down beds and 2 few chairs. They 
were under-nourished and^ unintelligent and without the 
shadow of an ideal or an, ambition. 

Although the great, Sunday gatherings had cea^ed^vith the 
death of Maria, the Willi ngdons continued to go regularly to 
see him, and in the midst of all her other work Johnny’s 
mother found time to d ivert ldast twice a week to the Farm 
to collect the old genfc’eman s laundry and give his rd'oms a 
thorough cleaning. She too, I know, '’suffered at* *:hc sight of 
the rooms in wdiich she had spiebt nearly half her life turned 
dusty and ill-kept under the care A*T, drab “poor 2 vhite ” 
women. She too saw the fields which had once been so 
fertile u grovfing b^ r e and sterile because the tenants would 
not share the expense of fertiliser nor cultivate them as they 
should hayje been eultit-ated. • 

But at eighty ad Jamfe still clung on, £ware that the times 
were changing and that life was no longer what it had once 
been f 6 'r an American farmer, prices were poor and trans- 
portation high. Everything was expensive save the wheat 
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and the corn which he grew. Although the butchers grew 
rich it was scarcely worth the trouble to go on* raising hogs 
and lambs. Woollen manufacturers bccaJhe millionaires, but 
his wool brought next to nothing. He clung on, pottering 
about his beloved orchards and the big barn. The peach 
orchard, of# which he was extremely proud, he reserved for 
himself in all his contracts with the tenants, and |je picked the 
peaches himself, handling them with tendernes^in order that 
their bldoan should not be bruised. Next to himself he 
trusted his grandsons with the picking, and to Johnny and 
his brother fell the task of picking the j^aches which were 
beyoAd his teach.# 

There werc^timeo of «#risis when he helped his tenants with 
the work, not beejuse he was called upoA to do so,j3ut be- 
cause he grew impatient of their shiftlessness and because he 
could not bear to stjp the crops suffer because they had not 
the energy to harvest ana shelter them at the proper time. 
It was thus that he received the fall which ended with his 
coming to live with Johnny’s parents.* It happened on a day 
when a thunderstornAhreatcnecfr the newly mown hay lying 
fragrant and ready for the mows in ti?e open fields. He was 
eighty-three, but he weAt into thfc fields to save the hay. As 
each load was driven into the barns he climbed into the high 
mows t<? piflJ the ft'ip rojie of the unloading fork. Somehow 
the rope entangled itseli round his ankles and thg horses, pull- 
ing at the other end, drew hyn carer y-ie edge of the mow and 
he fey twSnty-five feet, sttil§ii«$; ftis Jiead. 

It was a^fall that would have killed most nfen. He was 
brought to the grey house ii^t jwn where he lay for many dfys 
unconscious, and then^vhen he grev^a little better and began 
presently to recover ^nd talk of returning to the Farm, 
Johnny’s mother decided that he should stay on. # At first the 
old gian refused even to consider the idea. He could not 
•imagine the Farnf going "on^Vithoiyt him, but as^ the weeks 
passed and he began to walk ftboui shakjjy, one detected a 
faint softenihg in ms decision. I think tha£ for the first time 
in his life soft living tempted him. He fouftd it pleasant to 
be coddled and treated as a patriarch, to be served his favourite 
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dishes and to have his grandchildren devoted listeners to his 
long stories. For a long time he had led a lonely life with no 
companionship in ine long evenings but that of the men and 
women who shared his ( house -and for whom he had, in his 
heart, only contempt ; and now once more he found himself 
in a house^ which was always overcrowded, where, there were 
childien and^dogs and where he could receive ^visits from the 
few old men jvho remained of his generation and had already 
succumbed to tne softer life of the town. But irnhis Presby- 
terian heart 1 think tlyit he felt ashamed of weakness and be- 
lieved that he was , being tempted by the Devil himself. He 
would never admit that he liked the new tlife, or *hat he had 
really decided to live with his son in-lcw for the rest of his life. 
All his life he had Had the strength and the vitality to do what- 
ever he set his will to do, and now, when irj.the marrow of his 
bones he began to feel old and weary, he^ ould not admit that 
he was defeated. He talked always of returning to the Farm, 
but fixed no date for his departure, and there were none in 
the household who would have da'red to question him on the 
subject because they^knew that if he suspected even for a mo- 
ment that anyone thought him tired and old, he would return 
out of pure stubbornness 1 6 prove die falseness of such an 
idea. So the comedy^went on for months and even for years. 
But in the end his terrible will won out arid he efid return to 
die as he wished in what was left of the “ dark room ” which 
had been the cabin of c $he Colonel. 

Although he was ol^arfd h. fcis heart disappointed because 
so many of His dreams had failed and oO many of his battles 
haU been lost, he never lost th£ ^ld quality of fierce indigna- 
tion. He was born to action, and active people, being^driven 
by a force stronger than themselves, seldom grow bitter, since 
bitterness c^n be born only of indolence and inactivity and 
brooding. But slowly as the days and weeks passed and the 
weeks^ became months $nd the, months ^ears, one became 
aware that the fire^whichuad always animated him was grow- 
ing a little dirnmtr. He went less frequently ofi those long 
walks through fne town which always had as their goal the 
feed stores and warehouses and If very stables where farmers 
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gathered when they came to town. Day after day he made 
the rounds hoping always to find an old frierfd with whom 
to chat for an hour or two. But the olA friends were dying 
off. Weelj by week they gr£w fev^r and fewer. Now and 
then Johnny drove with him miles into the country to the 
funeral oflsome old^nan who, like himself, had jpught first 
against slaverf and illiteracy and ignorance andi6ecession and 
the corruption of reconstruction and later the lc*ig losing fight 
against raikoads and banks and commission njerchants. They 
were sad affairs, these funerals. Sometimes the old man had 
died alone and sometimes he left a widow, old and bent and 
feebfe, but*nevc<- \fas there a son or a daughter to succeed him 
in taking ov«i the land to which he had given all his life. 
Always the sons j^nd daughters had gone away to jhe west 
or to the cities. *They came home for the funeral agd then 
went away again. Job nr was not old enough then to under- 
stand what it was that was happening £^1 about him. He did 
not understand that a whole epoch of^American life was pass- 
ing. He only knew ^hat fhe Aincrals of these old men in the 
parlours of empt^ farmhouses Vcre sadder than the other 
funerals he had known, and that on the long drive home his 
grandfather was either # sad and sijent or talked always about 
the past and the days when he was ^oung. 

The deaths of hfi old friends depressed him, but I think what 
troubled him most was the boredom of having nothing to do. 
There was f in him little ca^xicity •for philosophy or reflection. 
All his life when he was not $or1 dng or agitating lie slept 
simply to refresh himsMf and rise the rexf day full of strength 
for new tussles. Suddenly ^lere was nothing to do. He 
pottered about the gyden diggingtamong the flowers and 
pruning the trees, and there was something infinitely pathetic 
in the exaggerated care he expended op these* task^. He 
would pass a whole morjiinij going from fruit tree to fruit 
'tree examining each one witfi a meticulous care pi th^hope 
that it might have developed a Hck^wig vihich he might cut 
off for the good of theltree. When he ha 5 finished digging 
over a flower-bed there remained not a single lump ; the earth 
had been worked to a powder. His big muscular figure 
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seemed hopelessly out of proportion to the narrow limits of 
that town lot. He was like Hercules working on a piece of 
needle-point. Ofteft J ohnny drove with him to the Farm, for 
he went there three times f a week fo see how his tenants were 
gettipg on. But it was always the same story. With each 
visit the or>ce neat fences were in a little jvorse condition than 
the time before. More nettles grew in the quadrangle, once 
so neat and clean, between the barn and the house v There 
were fresh guides in the fields because the tenants had 
ploughed the wrong way. He was forbidden to do any real 
work, but with his ^mall grandsons he pottered about pick- 
ing fruit, pulling up nettles, keeping up the fences, paihting 
the chicken-house. It must have been a long agony for him 
who ha^ so loved the Farm and taken $*ch pride in it. 

And/it last, slowly, he began in the fashion of f the very old, 
to substitute the memories of his advent irous youth for the 
activity of which he b*d been robbed. He became content 
to sit for a few hours evf ry day in a rocking-chair on the front 
porch fanning himself and watching thp. passers-by and talk- 
ing if there happened tojbe afiyonc with wl?pm he might talk. 
The old fierce indignation over politics and the corruption of 
politicians faded a little, as # it in his heart he was aware that 
his own day was past* and that this day into which # he had 
lingered on was one filled with degeneration and feebleness. 
In his grandchildren he found an audience for his tales. They 
heard them again and agrin, ilwajs with the same fascination 
plus the pleasure which rhilai%ii£nd in hearing the samestory 
several times, so that they came to kno\tf every wofd of it and 
corrected the narrative when hr r/ent astray. They came to 
know the tales by heart, rbut sometim^ there were surprises 
when suddenly in the midst of the California saga (which was 
always n semi continued from day to day) he would remem- 
ber a place or a character which wt>,uld open up a whole^new 
avenue of l^miniscence. ** He was a good story-teller, under- 
standing the impoitance eff bufiding up chapter and suspense, 
and he had a way of putting things irr’their proper sequence. 
There Vfas something heroic in his story-telling, and passages 
like the hanging of the pedlar near fcresno and the escape of the 
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gold-hunters from plague-strickenfPanama were vivid and even 
poetic. Perhaps it was the Scotch in him which gave his tales 
the qualities of sagas. Bit by bit he reconstructed for the 
children the whole of that early life^which had gone for ever. 

Sometimes in tlie garden at dusk he encountered the wiry 
old man viho lived ^n exile above the kitchen, bjit between 
them there wai never any friendliness nor even f*word of con- 
versation. *They might have passed the long^ours gossip- 
ing together in the way of old men, but that^iever happened. 
It could not have happened. The ong, all action, could see 
the other only as a useless parasite; and thoother, bitter, mock- 
ing sAid silent, bid^iis reflection so well that no one ever knew 
what he thought. Yei^nockery and scorn and contempt was 
written in every ^tpression of his sharp intelligent gld face. 
I suspect that eac^ of them envied the other a little foji know- 
ing in life things wfyeh he had not known himself ana which 
it was then too late ever to experience. It must have been so 
for them to have felt so intensely the barrier which separated 
them. 

Then one morning when Jolfnny knocked at the door of 
The Old Man's room there was no answer, and w r hen at last 
Johnny pushed it opeh he fouftd his grandfather's lean old 
body lying half in, half out of the tmge # black walnut bed. In 
the bright # dayli^t the kerosene lamp beside his bed still 
burned feebly, for he had been reading when fjeath came to 
him. % 

Thp bitter philosopher hs*I *J;o£e first^ leaving behind the 
man of action. 


The funeral was held in the narlour with th« rococo furniture 
which The Old Man had not entered since he cgmc home to 
die.* He lay in a simple^ black coffin on which there was a 
•single sheaf of flowers, yellow chrisanthemums^sent^y his 
old friend, the General. The restJof the gown and the rest 
of the world had forgotten him long ago. ifll his life had been 
led fiercely inside his own soul and so there Vere nottributes 
uttered and no odes to this*" worthy citizen.” In life he had 
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dwelt utterly apart and in fdeath he was alone. In the news- 
papers there was only a simple notice of his death. 

Johnny must haVe been twelve years old when he died and 
he had a dislike for the s^ght of a" dead person, but before the 
service he forced himself to go into the dark parlour where 
he sat alope on a stiff chair looking at Jrtis grandfather in his 
coffin. Something Scotch in him made him conceive the idea 
that contemplation of the dead would be good for r his soul. 
In death The Qld Man seemed, in a strange way, real to 
Johnny for the first time. He was afraid of death, but he no 
longer had any need to be afraid of the bright, bitter, search- 
ing old eyes which seemed to pierce one’ts soul, discovering 
even the most hidden things. Thinking of hhm now, long 
afterward, it seems that perhaps The Ol^hMan was one of 
those \yho are born, burdened somehow by all the experience 
and wisdom in the world, knowing vicci and virtue, sin and 
tragedy. VC' hat was ^lis own life no one will ever know, but 
I think that he knew all those who scorned him in their very 
hearts, as he knew anyone he ^Ver' encountered, with all their 
weakness and meanness^ their secret sins, their hatred and their 
jealousies. .There are people like that, and their burden is one 
sufficient to set a man forever apart from all his fellows in 
a loneliness which nothing can ever change. 

No one came to the funeral except the family, for the 
General himself lay dying. The Old Man had long since been 
forgotten. It was the fiinei'al o£ a failure in a world where 
for a hundred years thei only^nerd and the only test haebbeen 
that of action. 


After the funeral one of Big Mary’s daughters came to clean 
the room above the kitchen and put it in order. In the corners 
and behind the rows of battered ojd books there was at vast 
accurpulatipn of dust, for The OH Man while he was alive had 
resisted every attempt td'roc/t him out a 4 nd give the place a 
thorough cleaning. Once he had saitl angrily, “ I’ll be dead 
soon arid then ybu can sweep it all out into the street and for- 
get all about me.” And now that he was dead Big Mary’s 
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black daughter took out all the did books, dusted them and 
conveyed them to the loft of the barn. Most'of them were 
books on theology and philosophy, of small use to a family 
whose whcje existence was 3edica f *d to the present and to 
reality — books by Spencer and Montaigne and stiff compli- 
cated ‘fcrea tiles on Spiioza and Descartes in which Johnny pre- 
tentiously tried to interest himself, leaving them In the end for 
a game *jf baseball or a novel by Dickens or George Eliot. 
And there 'Vere scores of books by theologinfis whose names 
were for ever unknown save to clergymen, and a few books 
like the historical works of Mommsen anS the worn massive 
old edition of Cfrbon’s “ Decline and Fall,” which were 
salvaged and^fmt in the # cupboard of the living-room because 
there was no longfer any room in the bookcases. What be- 
came of the philosophical and theological library, no c#ie ever 
knew. For years itflay forgotten in the loft of the barn with 
mice building nests between volumes vf Descartes and Her- 
bert Spencer. They werejeft there forgotten, to be the heri- 
tage of the puzzled r^ug-storc yroprietor who came to live 
in the grey house* after the family fciaddeft it for ever. 

The old walnut secretary held in its musty drawers and 
pigeon-holes treasures of another kind. It was filled with 
old letters jmd papers and scores of ipages of faded yellow 
paper written over in ttye tiny handwriting of The Old Man. 
But for Johnny’s curiosity all of them would hlive been lost 
for ever, sast by Big Mrir^s dju filter into the fire on the 
carri^c drive which she madb t6 conAime all tfye “ rubbish ” 

• carried do v»n from the room above the kitchen — a kind of ritual 
fire raised to cleanse the hcJuiehold for ever of the presence 
of the idle, sardonic, i^happy Old Man who had always been 
a stranger. Johnny, rubbing down pne*of iftc horses outside 
the stable, saw her flinging boxes of papers intA thc^flames. 
Ho^ 1 much she hajl burned before he saw her no one but God 
will ever know, for to Big Mary’s daughter it wr« all^ust so 
much tiresome rubbish. But J ohnrfy manned to rescue what 
remained and out of th^ lot he discovered a fpw treasures and 
here and there a letter or a jerap of paper which illumfned for 
an instant the life and the soul of Grandpa Willingdon. Of 
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the precious sheets of yellcto paper covered with the writing 
of years, onlylhree or four were salvaged and of these Johnny 
could make nothin)! 3 at all, for they were full of strange words 
and phrases. In the endrhe cas? them into^he fire, and years 
afterward when he would have given almost anything to have 
the preciovs sheets once more in his pocsession. He could re- 
member, try to he would, nothing which had b£en written on 
them save ore curious, stimulating phrase which had a 
mediaeval flavour. Somewhere on those sheets he had seen 
the words “ the substr.nce of God.” He remembered it be- 
cause for days after^he ashes of the bonfire had been washed 
away from the carriage drive by the micfsummef rains, the 
phrase had trouble^ him. What coffld it meafi — “ the sub- 
stance of God ” ? How could God, who ^ as everything and 
nothing have substance ? For the rest of His lifr Johnny was 
destined to be haunted by regrets and curiosity over the sheets 
of yellow paper which had long ago become part of the earth 
in that Middle-Western, country. What had been written on 
them ? Was it an outburst of* confession or a book on theo- 
logy, or perhaps even s^me new philosophy ? Could it have 
been that Tht Old Man had been profound and brilliant and 
intellectual ? Had he written down the record of some illu- 
minating experience born of all those rows of b^okr and of 
his own strange wandering life ? Or were those pages the 
manuscript fer a book to which he had given his whole life 
only to abandon it in e^id through the cursed sense of 
futility which for ever paralyst'd'his soul ? In those shdits of 
faejed yellow paper perhaps lay the whole key to his character 
and his strange erratic life. But* they were burned. There 
was no recovering thei< essence. 

In one of the'drav'ers there was a bundle of old letters, a 
dozen Qt moVe, tied together with a bit of rotten string. They 
were addressed to Thomas WiUmgdon, Jr., Esq., at the' Cor- 
dova Theological Seminary, in £n emotional flowery hand- 
writing ornamented witfr Spencerian cur 1 ey cues which had 
begun in a neat cjorrect flourish and eroded in a splatter of ink. 
Across 'the face of the top letter was written in The Old 
Man’s handwriting, “ not to be forgotten.” 
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They were the letters of Mariana, his mother, written to 
him when he was escaping from her. They wefe mostly emo- 
tional tirades, full of such phrases as “ all f have in the world,” 
and “ if it jvcre not for my'Thoma^ I should have no reason 
to go on living.’* Once she wrote, “ Your father has been 
more \rruel* than eve^to me. Surely God made tym without 
a heart.” Ofcce she mentions Chauncey Knc«, who com- 
mitted suicide in the little river at Cordova just before Thomas 
was orefaifted. She writes of him as “ y^ur puny friend 
Chauncey and his un-Godly ideas.” » 

Like “ the substance of God ” the wo#ds, “ not to be for- 
gotten ” v/iere defined to haunt Johnny for the rest of his life 
whenever he* thought#of The Old Man. Had they been 
written there by ^le Old Man when he was old, and r remem- 
beting his ljoyh(*od once more, had softened toward her? 
Or were they set d%wn ir bitterness against the woman who 
had crippled his soul ior ever ? Whyjiad he kept the letters 
for more than sixty years, carrying tjicm with him in all his 
wanderings? Was jt becausfc in 4 spite of everything some 
affection of the spirit and body f lingered # beneath the surface 
of his cold intelligence or because he must have them for ever 
with him to harden hi? soul aga^st ever relenting ? Out of 
the pages there rose the essence of Marianna, old Sapphira’s 
twin sister, the iifiage <jf Marianna approaching middle-age, 
passionate and baffled, hungry to love and to beloved, stupid 
and silly, creating evil in f tf*e ctfnvi-ttion that she was doing 
good* dangerous because she*#as all. emotion and no intelli- 
# gence, liunjan and sonletimes even lovable. A woman not to 
be forgotten by any of thfts§ whose lives she had touched, 
becau.y she was, in s|y^of everything, one of the phenomena 
of nature itself, like Niagara Falls of ajCaribbean hurricane. 

And in other drawers there were the yld letters o£ Elvira 
van£ssen which had sojnehow come into The Old Man’s 
possession from the family gof that* cousin in Vyginia with 
whom she had corresponded lonp*ago. §And there was a 
single letter* written byt Jorge van Essen hi?nself to his uncle 
in Delaware a few momhs after he had come over the? moun- 
tains with his twelve children. It read : 
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State of Ohio, 

Midland County, 
f * Near Pentland. 

'yd July, 1814. 

Respecter Uncle, — ,, 

We left Anders town on Monday the 6 th of Apr i hand arrived here 
in 42 days muckJired as Elvira and myself and the older boys walked 
almost all the wqy except while we were on the boat \ 

Elvira had ninety-nin £ dollars when we started— one dollar went 
to pay for mending the* Tea Kettle in Hanover , one dollar for tin cups 
and one dollar for medecine — $25 for horse hire , as we could dot get 
along with the two horses. Three dollars we paid for o pair of chains 
and Hanses which we since sold and with the moqyy bought 400 feet of 
hewn lumber to lay a floor in our cabin . 1 7 dollars we had when we 

got here , 14 dollars of which went to buy a cow^nd calf and one dollar 
for a sow and five pigs , f x he rest of the seventeen dollars to buy some 
coarse lining and.somethingfo put the milk in, the rest of the 99 dollars 
it cost us on the road for fyorse feed and provisions. 

We laid by on the fioad ii Lays and got her/i on 'Thursday night 
the 30 th of April. And on Monday the 4th of May went to work 
in the woods and by the 16 th of May we haa about 6 acres cleared and 
planted in corn. On the i) nth of June we raised and covered a cabin 
1 1 stories high 18 feet by z 2. jjl 1 

Our corn is $ow generally about 3 J- feet high — Thursday 17 th June 
we moved into our cabin — v^thoAt a window or chimney and it was not 
even filled with mud , and otilyone ffoor and 25 cents in money. 1, I am 
now about the chimney. Uncle William's 'land that wg have moved 
on ts very rich chiefly covered with^ilnut, wild cherry , Sugar trees , 
some white oak du* swamptiak and Elm Ash-wood and \ a great 
deal of Hickory the underbrush is Iron-wood , spice-wood , Plumb , 
Ha^el, whitethorn Hugb-busbes, <&c. We have to haul our water 
half a mile or more . _ <v r 

Hector Bfake made it bin business to write io His Father Heber 
Blake our situation^yhich a. rived here the day before we did — which 
I believe did us no good. Hector has aavays been an enemy Save 
within this three or four years past we hale made peace. Since then 
I took him to be a friend but now I believe him to be no friend. A 
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man with plenty has friends — but let ifm get poor & his friends are 
scarce. I have suffered more cruelty from the old gentleman than I 
have from all my Creditors . The sons have* all been kind. 

Should we Uve to see another Harvest affer this , we shall have plenty 
to eat but how it will be until then we can not now see. 

I hate suffered more sjpce we left Anders town than I have before in 
twenty years. We are as poor as those that have but fitJle to eat — 
in land where there is plenty — our chief living is bread and milk and 
that sour unless we drink it fresh from the Cow. Had I known be- 
fore I sold the Tort what I now know I think f should have staid upon 
it until I was driven off of it. Although I wyst confess if we have 
our hehlth m can r iy$ as well here in two or three years as there in 
Anders town, atjf it may b* better here for our children , I am almost 
sure it will . ^ 

I expect to j tart Jb ack about the 1st or 10 th of September (& 1 
expect to walk as the fyrsrs will be too poor to ride for want*of food. 
The woods docs not afford them sufficient pasture to keep them in 
order and work them. § 

I wrote you from Wheelitfe P*st Offifk Virginia. 

What things we could not sell weft left with Mr. John Ha-^eltine 
to sell and he was to give the money to you— V e could not really half 
price for them. 

ll r e are now having reasonable health. 

# Yours <&c. 

Jorge van Essen . 

Post Scrip turn — Colonel AJaiDoi^al of whom you have heard much 

back %ome has settled a few r*ilts to tke northward of us. 

* J J 

* 

He lived to see scores of harvests and to enjoy plenty. Out 
of thajpoor cabin cai^e^van Essen’g Mills and Tannery and 
all those descendants who went to Spring Hill Farm to con- 
gratulate old Sapphira on her hundredth birthej^y. Out of 
that Jast twenty-five cents came wealth amounting to ^several 
millions of dollar^ distribu^H thrqpgh four generations of 
offspring. It was indeed a rich o$untry. % 1 

And theri was anotHpr letter written afteJ Jorge and Elvira 
had begun to prosper, iJi which there was a hhit of the^strange 
bknd of piety and worldlitiess which was for ever tormenting 
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the Patriarch. It was a ^imbling, sentimental letter full of 
nostalgia forithe old gay life in Maryland. It was a Biblical 
letter, perhaps moie Biblical than grammatical. It ended : 

“ Tell my dear old Moth ■ the ferry man is waiting te take her over 
if she has not already crossed the river. If she loves such a country , 
the people *id their King — she need not be tfje least afraid , the ferry 
boat is big afld strong and the ferry-men are careful. 

My respects Vo Aunt Robinson and family and all inquirifg friends . 
P lease to remembrr 21206 in sending claim of the vaccine institution 
lottery .” 

There is no record as to Jorge’s luck in .he lottery, b'ut his 
“ dear old mother crossed Jordan’s Flood ” a fe*v weeks later. 

* * * 

The* ritual bonfire built by Big Mary £ granddaughter did 
not succeed in clearing the house of the memory of The Old 
Man nor of his presence. No amount of cleaning and scrub- 
bing ever succeeded in uriving^aw^y the peculiar odour of the 
room above the kitchen — a Curious aroma blended of old age, 
of kerosene, pf appfes ind tobacco. From the time he died 
until the Willingdons left thd'house, the room was never used 
again save as a place to store discarded furniture, and on the 
day the key was turned in the lock for t bL last time by any 
Willingdon, jhe room still smelled of Grandpa Willingdon. 
Sometimes Johnny, goiijg frem tjie f house to the stables in the 
dusk long after The OJ,d Ma'r* ^as dead, suddenly knew that 
somewhere a^nong’the fruit trees he \Vas there, jvalking up i 
anC down, and the old fear of r tfce brilliant eyes returned to 
him. And after he cam^to sleep with^his brother in tlje sew- 
ing-room, they ?ever crossed the little passage which divided 
it from the ^pom above the kitchen, wdthout a little shudder. 
And when one wakened in the middle of a hot still summer 
night $ne could smell t^e odefyr of The Old Man’s room. 
When at last the^family deft behind them the house and all 
its associations they succeeded in slaking off the ghost of 
Grandpa Willingdon — all but Johnny/; for Johnny was des- 
tined to be haunted by him for ‘the rest of his life. 
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From the»time JTc Old l^lAn had§come to live in the grey 
house, the interest of Johnny’s father in broken-down horses 
had e&tendSd itself t® abandoned farms. 

This was npf one of those countless new ventures embarked 
upon in ^rder to support his growing family a*d the hordes 
of visiting Relatives or in a vain dream of putting a little money 
in the bank. It was a passion like his [ussion for horses. If 
he had been a shrewd business man he nfight have used the 
same capital and same mortgages to buy land on the out- 
skirts of the town and Resell it to the mills and factories and 
the builders. He chose instead to buy farms hiddengiway in 
remote valley for*which there was no market at all savf^mong 
the shrewd immigrants who had begun to seep into the county 
and reclaim the land left abandoned by fhe vanishing contem- 
poraries of old Jamie. But I do not # think that in his heart 
James Willingdon ev^r had the fai retest idea of these farms as 
speculative adventures. He may hsgve §aid so to calm the 
doubts and silence the reproaches of his wife, but 1 doubt he 
himself ever believed it. The mc^ive was far more romantic 
and one # w!y.ch in his nature was for evtr hungering for satis- 
faction. It was a simply creative desire, in its source the same 
desire which led to his futile efforts to recondition horses. He 
wanted toenake over andbiftld i}p. # »In that world, I suppose 
he n^er heard the words “ creative fofee and if he had heard 

9 1 

•them he wtuid have laughed. Certainly he never recognized 
the force in himself. He tfb^er knew the American passion 
for gambling, in the belief that fortune lay just round the next 
corner. The delusion of the foot of the raiTibow which had 
haunted his wife’s family for six generations sail! noting to 
him.* They had gome fram England and Scotland to a new 
country and when that country grtw a little cr^wd^i, they 
had gone to § the W'istern Reserve afW afternhat into the Great 
North-West, always in>the belief that in the^new country lay 
unbounded wealth. Ir Johnny ’s father knew that dre&m at all 
it was only vicariously, through the extraordinary force of his 
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wife’s character. He neyor believed in it. He would have 
been content simply to find himself free from debt. He was 
an artist without eirer knowing it and an artist who never suc- 
ceeded in finding his tqttier. t 

There were plenty of forgotten farms in the county, for it 
was the tijpe when one by one the farms^f the original settlers 
and their soas were falling into the hands of : tf.nant farmers 
who carried $Jieir degradation to the ultimate depths When 
a farm became,, too poor to be worth a tenant’s trouble he 
simply abandoned it and occupied another and farmed that 
wretchedly until Ls poor exhausted soil no longer had any 
value. The town had conquered in more *vvays tfJan one. It 
won not only the economic struggle^but it attracted the sons 
and davghters who should have carried oik he destinies of that 
land c;it out of the wilderness such a little dme.bcfore. The 
immigrants were only beginning to arri/e, family by family, 
to take over the tired land and by work and sacrifice restore 
it once more to fertility. 

Most of the farms lay hiddln away from the main road in 
the half-wild romargic little glacial valleys which furrowed the 
county. The decaying fences were choked with wild black- 
berries and elder bushes,, tfte shingles of the roofs rotting 
away, the windows staring with their panes shapered by 
tramps and small boys. When you .pushed open the sagging 
doors, the rotten flooring gave way beneath youc feet and you 
heard the scampering ofema'A aniimls — woodchucks and field 
mice and chipmunks who had their nests beneath the boards. 
About them all there was that queer ghostliness wshich haunts 
a house in which there is no l<r n£c r a fire on the hearth, nor 
the sound of a voice. Sometimes ir <s;nc of the upper.- rooms 
you would find the remnants of a crude bed used at night by 
tramps wardering the countryside, and sometimes on the 
hooks fastened to the mouldy wall you might find an old ‘dress 
pr a meth-? aten coat or a~faded forgotten sunbonnet. And in 
the door-yard, haJf-burie£ beneath the nettles and the flowers 
of a garden 'goriS wild, there lay noting bed springs and 
broken' mirrors 'land pieces of crocked furniture not worth 
carting away when the last tenant drove off down the lane 
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leaving' the door unlocked behinc^ him. The poor stripped 
fields were filled with daisies and golden rod and sumach and 
on the edges of the pasture the trees weic slowly advancing 
to take possession once moaetof the fields wrested from them 
a hundred years larlier. 

But^as ofcen as no^ the woodlot, like the fields^ had been 
stripped by thqdast tenant and there remained onj^r scarred and 
rotting stumps of the old trees already hidden by new shoots 
springing lip from the dark ground. In these clearings in the 
month of May one could always find ip abundance the deli- 
cious spongy morels pushing their fawn-coloured noses 
throif^h the carpe* of leaves and spring beauties and blood 
root, and if it 4 vas a wa-*m day in May one was certain to un- 
cover here and there warm nests lined with down and filled 
with baby rabbit^huddled together in a neat bundle. And 
over it all hung the ghostly beauty of the dogwood which the 
last tenant had not considered worth cutting even for firewood. 
It was a rich land and bit by bit the richness had been pilfered. 

Johnny shared his father’s *passioft for these abandoned 
farms although the reasons for*the delight they gave were 
different. He had no desire to see f them restored to their 
former neatness and futility. Me loved them because they 
were romantic and adventurous places^and the nearest thing 
he could fifld to f wilderness or a jungle, and because there 
was about them the ghostly fascination bordering a little upon 
terror, which haunts places j/hiih h^ve once been full of life 
and J*e at last deserted. OngthSscMayns it was as if the land 
had reached the end* of a cycle and was retiftrnipg to the 
savage state in which his agjeat-grandfather had foundMt. 
It was too late for Johnny ever to kjiow what the forest was 
like wnen it grew close up to the clearing which surrounded 
the blockhouse, but when he lost himself in thg abandoned 
thickets listening to the birds and the srdall rustling # sounds 
‘made by the aninAls all aboi^f him, 3 little frightenedjjecause 
he was not sure where his father ^as nor^hether he coulS 
find his wafy out. Tie ^ame a little nearer *to that primitive 
experience than he ha 4 . ever been before. 

I do not think James Hillingdon ever saw these places as 
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they really were — bare, deserted, weed-gpown and desolate ; 
he saw them, only in his imagination as they would be when he 
had finished with them and made them livable and fertile once 
more. Not once was the dream ever realized ; not once were 
the fence rows wholly cleared nor was the fertility restored to 
the furrowed fields. Not once did he ^.eave a farmhouse as it 
had been *in t fhe old days, prosperous and filled by a sturdy 
family. The failure was not his fault. It would have required 
either a fortune in gold or the patient hard work of many years 
to have realized the jlream. He had not the money and he 
was not a peasant. e The best he could do in the end was to get 
rid of the farms one after another as well 3.0 he cauld, hoping 
that the pleasure he had had was not*too expensive. 

But he was never disillusioned, and perhaps he never had 
any illusions in his heart. Working oyer one of these 
wrecked places gave him enormous pleasure and perhaps he 
thought it worth the money it cost him. One by one they 
passed through his bands, bought and sold on mortgage, 
going in the end to sime pour bedraggled farmer who was 
very close to being a “ poor white.”' During the time he 
owned a farm, he sometimes found a tenant for it and some- 
times he installed a hired m*n to build fences and clear rub- 
bish and care for the horses which were turned loose to come 
back at night through the broken fences to .he decaying barn. 
But both tenants and hired men were a poor lot, else they would 
have gone long ago like^theivig^ous men and women of the 
community to the citie^ or the f^ r west. None of those tenants 
was drawp t6 his station by a passion fur the eart^but merely 
because they had been born t<j it and had not the energy to 
escape when it became impossible ai^v longer for a pan to 
receive an honourable reward for his labours as a farmer. 

Some of jhe places had a charm and beauty of their own. 
There 'was one which had a round stone springhouse vfith a 
circul%trStone trough wljere oh^e crocks <5£ milk and yellow 
butter had stood v _cooled t by the icy water which gushed from 
the hillside jijist behind it — a hillside £overed witn jewelweed 
where £he dogs* hunted for gigantic black snakes which they 
killed by cracking them like whips until their backs were 
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broken. Outside springhouse watercress grew out of the 
black soil, green and cool in the icy water, and an the banks 
of a little pool the mint ran wild among cliltnps.of iris planted 
long ago. The house had # a* low jfoping roof with gable 
windows, and wistaria and grape-vines disputed possession 
of it ir*. a tangle of vyies. The spring emptied itself into a 
brook where ^sanfish and silversides and rockb^s darted in 
and out among the rocks in the shadow of J.he willows. 
Johnny always remembered it too, because in £he wood-lot he 
found the biggest morel he had ever see^. It was a gigantic 
fungus fully ten inches high and ten inches^round its thickest 
part, ftesh and ditap with a scent about it which was the dis- 
tilled essence c/ decaying leaves and of good earth. He put it 
carefully into a pap^r bag and carried it tcrfderly five n^iles on 
his bicycle tc^ shotv old Jamie who told tall talcs abgut the 
morels which grew ty the » ounty when it was a new country. 
When he showed it to his grandfather, old Jamie remembered 
with no difficulty at all, a morel he had found in 1867 which 
was nearly twice the size < 5 f Jfthnn^’s phenomenon. 

Neither Johnny’g father nor hi&self evy belonged by tem- 
perament to a new country, and both of them found a charm 
in a house, however diUpidated, V^iich had been lived in and 
so had acquired a soul of its own. Neither of them by nature 
was a pioneer. Itiey w^re, after all, the son and the grandson 
of The Old Man and they could discover no chargi in any new 
brightly pointed farmhouse# Gid _^mie would have torn 
downathe old buildings and c»nstnfct<*i something solid and 
jiew and poetical, but*then he, unlike The Old lSlan f believed 
profoundly that cream separ»t<ys and silos improved the s<$i 
of man^ He could not ^n^erstand the^ubtle pleasure of bring- 
ing life once more into a dying house^ of^rekifidling a fire on 
the cold, long empty hearth, and of coaxin^back t® an ordered 
beauty the garden too loijg abandoned by any hand which 
loved it. He cotfld not ureters tan^l that the ol<^-fa*bionec^ 
flowers found beside a rotting fenc<#or brq^ght as a gift by 
some old wofnan who lr?ed on the next farm &ere more beauti- 
ful than the showiest indentions in the catalogue of th® horti- 
culturist. He was always for progress until the day he died. 
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After three or four years of experience with the farms James 
Willingdon Conceived another of his quixotic ideas and began 
to buy cattle to tifirn loose in the empty fields. He had an 
idea that somehow theyjWouldrftiraculousJy grow fat feeding 
upon goldenrod and sumach and milkweed and that each 
new poupd of flesh meant a profit. Tt was a theory which 
might have/ worked if the cattle had been turned loose in 
fields knee-deep in succulent grass. Of course nothing came 
of it save a great deal of pleasure for both Johwny and his 
father, captured whqn they set out together upon expeditions 
into remote parts of the countryside where Johnny’s father 
had heard there was cattle for sale. The excursion^ were 
always occasions for Johnny to be excused from school, for 
in case; James Willingdon bought any cattle, he needed help 
in driving them home. The two always *ook the dogs with 
them and when Johnny was old enough he took turns with 
his father driving the buggy and trudging along on foot to 
keep the shaggy cattle from straying. Through all sorts of 
weather they visited ciistant flirrriS and cattle markets and so 
they discovered corners and valleys which they had not visited 
before even during the electioneering journeys. They came 
to know the country in sprifig when fhe streams were torrents 
and the green of the skunk cabbage (the most fresh and delici- 
ous of all greens) was pushing through tl'Je swamps ; and in 
winter when the wind howled across the bare snow-covered 
fields, and in summer when' they drove along lanes where the 
wild grape-vines , were powdered by the yellow dust of that 
middle- western cdunty and the air wa £> filled wuth the heady 
js^sual odour of pollen drifting icross the acres of hoi-, green 
corn, and the cattle, panting in the v heavy damp heat that 
blessed the coin, would scent water" from far off and run 
bellowing *o plunge into the streams at every ford. But 
in that county, as in all fertile countries, the autumn was the 
most >cautiful season o f all. 'Then the trees turned to red 
and purple and yellow ?\id the corn stobd in shocks and the 
pumpkins made ‘Humps of gold in th>e wide fields and in the 
orchards the bi£ red apples began to^rop. Then the morn- 
ings were blue and frosty and at midday it grew hot as sum- 
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mer again. The winter had its special charm. Then it was 
more pleasurable to trudge through the snow behind the cattle 
than to ride in the buggy feeling the slo\# chill creeping up 
one’s legs from the straw beifeAth theynangy old buffalo robe. 
Sometimes tne snow fell and the wind blew, and once they 
were s^aowei in and forced to spend two days wjth one of 
James Willingclon’s farmer friends. In winter tfie charm of 
a village hotel or a farmhouse was doubly potent for then 
they became refuges from the biting weather^and the heavy 
rich food and the hot coffee acquired a savour which it lacked 
in softer weather. The food was rarely as good as Johnny 
had at*hom<i thr^e times a day, but it was seasoned with the 
salt of adventure and t^e spice of strange surroundings. 

The great cattle jidventure lasted only fwo or thrqp years 
until it became evident that the fields of those abandoned 
farms were too pooi; # even to fatten shaggy half-wild cattle. 
It ended abruptly and, as usual, Johnny’s father made no 
money out of it. 

On Sundays and holidays tlfe lojy: farms became the pic- 
nicking-grounds f<y tfie whole ifimilj. ^\t dawn everyone 
rose and set out in the family surrey drawn by a pair of 
erratic reconstituted houses, carrying a huge lunch prepared 
the day before by Johnny’s mother. Sometimes two or three 
of the neighbours* children accompanied the party, in the 
surrey il it were possible to make room, and sometimes on 
bicycles. JC^hen they wer,e £>ldtr, Jphnny and his brother 
were allowed to make the tripion wheels ” and there were 
times when^he procession made up o*" the family sijrrey sur- 
rounded by eight or ten chikljen on bicycles, had the air*J£ 
an expedition going in^o^the wilder tyss. The dogs accom- 
panied them, running alongside barking^and# darting in and 
out of the fence-rows in pursuit of rabbits and chipmunks. 
They#went east, west, north and south, along dusty roads 
bordered by elms ahd maples .jnd locust trees, past daaap mills # 
wnere ferns and Solotnon Seal lilies grew dc^n to the water’s 
edge, stopping to drinl? in cupped hands* ffom cold springs 
each marked by a hospitable roadside Catering-trough 
surrounded by mossy willows. 
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When at last the party 1 arrived at % foe abandoned farm 
Johnny’s father drove the horses as far as possible along the 
overgrown lane 'which led to the inevitable clearing. When 
he could force his way r no further, everyone descended, the 
horses were unharnessed and turned loose to feed and roll 
on the shaggy grass, and the day began before it was yet 
eight o’clock with a preliminary excursion 4to explore the 
clearing and fhe pastures and the marsh along the brook where 
one had to juipp from hummock to hummock a*? the risk of 
falling waist deep into thick black mud and water. The boys 
killed snakes and uncovered rabbit nests and sometimes the 
dogs cornered a scolding woodchuck. Ctf the weather was 
warm the children went swimming fluked in p<?ols where sun- 
fish an^silversides'darted out of their way, when they*dived. 

Th<; morning for the children was given ovpr to play and 
the afternoon to work which in itself .-was play. At noon 
they returned to the, clearing to find that James Willingdon 
already had two or three great fires burning which he fed with 
the underbrush cut down during 'the week by the hired man. 

Whatever of the, lunch there was to be rooked — the coffee, 
perhaps a Steak and fresh green sweet corn plucked from the 
garden — was already in the special small fire built for Johnny’s 
mother. The brush, burning had a quality of ritual fascina- 
tion without which these expeditions wfculd have been in- 
complete. There was something exciting in the sight of the 
flames leaping twenty fret iiQo fi'e,air as one piled, underbrush 
higher and higher to feed it, send sometimes the fire gt>t out 
ofhand And* ran wild in the dry grass and leaves, and thep 
Jh^gan a battle in which everyone took part armed with 
bundles of switches and pails of v^ater and wet blankets, to 
emerge at last Crony the fray triumphant, happy and excited, 
covered with sweat and soot. At lunch the v r hole party sat 
under a wild cherry or hawthorn tree, eating heartily and 
f drinking great gulps of the cold spring water brought up 
from the foot of^the hi*V, and when it yas over at last, the 
older members bf'the expedition each found i. spot in the 
thick shade to iie dozing until the 'tforst heat of the day had 
passed. At that hour, in the thick heat, one could smell the 
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trees and the ferns Snd the funguti It was a delicious per- 
fume compounded of wild cherry and maple, of pennyroyal 
and fennel, of toadstools and elder blossoms! Overhead the 
woodflies dyiced the heaVglitte'gng in the watery gregn 
light of the thick woods. 

The bnly Histractioit from brush burning arose v*hen there 
happened to b^a brook where the fishing was gcfbd and then 
a part or the whole of the day was spent in wandering along 
the banks, fi?hing hole after hole in the clear stream. On such 
days there were sunfish and rock bass fresh from the water 
cooked in a frying-pan over a wood fire. TTiey had a delicious 
flavour which 1 *Iier fish ever possessed, for, as every good 
cook knows, Ihere is something special ^>out food cooked 
over a vfood fire » . . something magnificent and miracu- 
lous in the ca#e of # stcak and fish and coffee and sweet*corn ; 
and added to the woftd-sn oke flavour there was the sunlight 
and the open air and the wild smell of th« abandoned clearing. 

Just as the party arrived early as possible in the morning, 
so it stayed until the gioon ha cl jisjn and hung yellow and 
heavy in the heat ®f the distant horbpn.t When at last the 
hour for returning had come therf was always the pleasurable 
chance of an added delay caused the horses which could 
not be f^uryl or chose not to be recaptured. But at last 
everyone got under way* a procession of bicycles following 
the surrey and sometimes everyone sang on tht way home 
and sometimes there was tialtJrr^Je in the moonlight to 
distriftitc what was left of tfte sandwiches ancj cold meat. 
3The smalleulchildren fell asleep in the surrey and on*reachiyg 
homp ttere carried into the hfaAe, undicssed and put into 
to wak# in the mornir^j; *dth the dated belief that they had 
slept all night under the trees of the* ck%rin<?. 

But the best fun of all occurred when a ,^vild thunderstorm 
arose Suddenly on jhe way*hoyie. In haste the side curtains 
were put on the surrey and inside everyone sat h*id8!ted to-# 
gether while the rai*i f^ll in torrent# and t^ lightning illu- 
minated the nit streaming rumps of the horses jffodding along 
through woods and fielas. * Sometimes if the storm Vas of 
more than usual violence, Johnny’s mother grew frightened 
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and made James Willing ion drive int fb the barn of some 
farmer along°the road. One never stopped to ask permission. 
One of the party 4 simply jumped out, flung open the great 
doors of the barn anck Johnr¥y c ‘s father .drove, in, his way 
lighted by the brilliant flashes which illuminated the whole 
countryside as brightly as if it had beca: midday. c There they 
would wait^intil the worst of the storm had passed and then 
set out againon their journey. On such wet nights the surrey 
was filled with* the smells of damp woollens and' of dogs and 
horses, all dissolved in the delicious freshness of air just 
cleared by a thunderstorm. 

I do not think that any one of the excursionists knew exactly 
what it was that h^e sought in thosf holiday expeditions nor 
what v-as the true source of the glamou*- he found in those 
upland clearings, but I know now that iV war the shadowy 
memory of those long processions of v ox carts filled with 
women and children and furniture which had crossed the 
mountains before any, of them were born. There was in the 
excitement of those eary morning departures a hunger for 
loneliness and privicy,— not the aloofness of the European’s 
walled garden, but the loneliness of the wilderness which 
afflicted the American frontiersmen as a disease. 

James Willingdor never had any money to, leqve to his 
children nor very much to spend on extravagant pleasures, 
but out of r his simplicity and his curious romantic love of 
nature, he gave them romfthiit^ ‘which could not vanish in 
times of crisis nor be lost tflrough foolishness. WV\at he 
gave them was destined to stay with them for o ,r er. It was 
most precious heritage * could receive. He was a 
man who knew how to 1 live. He knerv the things tha* count. 


The tenants and hired mer) came and went, quarrelsome, 
shiftl<*§s and like most idle men, without vitality, cherishing 
always the belief that tviey were perpetually the victims of 
hard luck and of swindlers. As a class they had a peculiar 
psychology which was almost umveftal, and always they were 
haunted by the same vision which had haunted their ancestors 
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— the belief that ji^st around ^th^ corner lay success and 
fortune. But unlike their ancestors they did <iot journey 
hundreds of miles across mountains and* livers through a 
wilderness ; they were content to move to the farm across 
the road or f>eyonA the next hill, listlessly taking with thdfn 
their pitiful .Jiousehol<J furniture and stringy feeble children, 
all in a single fjpring wagon. There was a lonjj procession 
of them, all Americans of degenerated stock, the children and 
grandchildren of misfits who had come over tlie mountains 
long ago, the dregs of the old stock. # And then suddenly 
out of their midst there emerged a bizar^ figure who was 
unlike*the r<^t and who became a part of the family establish- 
ment for yean* 10 come * 

His name was Hud Williams and he ^as a small, tough 
little man, with a big bulbous nose and a pugnacious manner. 
In addition to the cy-cu instances which made it impossible 
for a farmer to live decently, he had had a long run of 
genuinely bad luck. Indeed, it was as if he was under a 
curse, for it was not the harft lui#k foqnfled upon shiftlessness, 
which haunted the sagas of the u%ual tenant and hired man. 
Once his barn, umnsured, had burndd^ just after the crops 
had been taken in. Amfther timtfwhen he took up hog farm- 
ing the cholera wiped out his ^vhole stock. His cattle 
acquired 1io8f-and*nouth disease and fiad to be destroyed. 
His one child, a son, was a ne’er-do-well who brought only 
misfortune to his parents. t Yjt this modern Job had an heroic 
tenacity of purpose and spirit s$> tnai* eajh succeeding calamity 
left him not ^vhining arftl weakened and discouraged, Jput more 
fough^nd stubborn than he ba£ been before, and he was frotg 
birth’, I think, a monument of toughpess and stubbornness. 

Always he was drivel 6y the hope of ^eco^sering the inde- 
pendence he had known as a youn£ man befoje troubles 
descended upon him like midsummer hail* upon a coAifield, 
and it was this hef^e which ^ftill drgve him when he; came 
into the lives of the* Willingdons the age of fifty-five, a 
time when rilost men a^e willing to give*u£> and rest. He 
was honest and dogmatic to the point of fanaticism an4 if he 
was in any way responsibl? for his own ill luck it was on 
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account of this fantastic characteristic. ^He had been known 
to quit the employ of a man on a moment’s notice because he 
disapproved of h^ ethics or his morals or his philosophy. 
Bitterly he resented being clawed with other tenant farmers 
whom he regarded as a poor lot, and tHis long resentment 
made him even fiercer than he was by nature, /it the source 
of his pugnacity and resentment there lay a profound dignity 
and a touching uncompromising idealism of which he was a 
little ashamed, concealing it tenderly and proud]y c beneatli a 
pugnacious exterior, In this he was like Johnny’s father and 
the likeness was 051c of the many things which drew the two 
men together and kept them friends in tpite of ever;, thing, 
in a relationship which was notoriously diff^ult. It was a 
bond which they' never spoke of. Indeed, it would never 
have occurred to either of them ever to fnention it. But it 
was there. They were both aware of it,. Both of them were 
by nature open-hearted and frank and generous, and both of 
them had been rebuffed and disillusioned again and again in 
their contacts with less c^cent mefi. Again and again they had 
been forced to learn that r dcspite their own optimism there 
were suchrthings as greed and meanness and dishonesty; yet it 
was a lesson by which neither of them profited because it was 
not in their natures. Hud Williams turned bitter and gruff, 
and Johnny’s father simply withdrew deeper an& deeper in a 
world of unreality which had nothing to do with the small life 
of which he was a part. r ToJoljpijy as he grew older it seemed 
that Hud Williams wgs father Jike a good-natured sms 11 boy 
for ever, expecting and preparing to dodge a ci^ff or a kick. 
#/ ^.He was, of course, a relic <jjf another day. Tne grandson 
of one of the earliest o^the settlers and the most respected of 
farmers, he had be^n brought up in in era when it was easy 
to be generous and when farmers lived as gentlemen. It was 
a time when there* was room for everyone and no one needed 
^ever descend to meannpss anA^ sharp dealing unless it was a 
part of his natqre. Jamie was sometimes puzzled and 

made uneasy by*the new world which had gro^n up around 
him and perpltxed too by the bitter knowledge that in the 
county farmers no longer were of importance and no longer 
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ruled the’ community^ but he was^toq old to suffer very directly 
and the days of his full-blooded indignation were»past. Hud 
Williams still considered himself in his prim a sftid knew bitterly 
that he had been caught fulbi# the cpllapse of the old life. 

He had a 'wife called Melissa, a little gnarled woman, 
who appeared much older than her years, and was as thin 
and dry as Hi>d himself. She wore spectacles* and had a 
magnificent set of tombstone false teeth. In her {here was no 
bitterness bit* only a kind of quiet resignation. Beside Hud 
she seemed so gentle that before one knew her well one would 
have said that she had no character at all,* and it may have 
been that ths vioLtre of her husband’s nature had tong ago 
crushed her ov^n individuality out of existence. I think she 
had comedo accept his sudden quarrels ancf his sudden .indig- 
nant flights frgm o#ie farm to another, packing her furpiture 
quietly and departing*w«Ticut complaint for a new house on 
a night’s warning. She was very clean and neat and when 
she arrived at a broken-down tenant /arm the neighbours 
knew after a few days that fliis fcras ijpVniftlcss creature who 
had come among th^m. The house and tfye garden gradually 
became transformed. Sagging shutter % were repaired, the 
picket fence was whitewashed, the*vines were pruned and new 
flowers were planted. Tn her thin old bqfly there still lingered 
the conviction cor#c down through generations from Eng- 
land that no house was accent or respectable wfyich had not 
a fine garden. It was the*l?$t vjestig# of a profound belief 
that life was not worth living®unlc£s time # was wasted upon 
what pleasec^the senses* even though thue was nd profit in It. 
ftef^jUisams and dahlias ani £he petunias growing in pd^ 
suspended from the fruit jrecs were signs that, although she 
had fallen upon evil days, she was neither a poor white ” 
nor a peasant woman who had no time for sych things 
because she worked all day # in the fields. *t Ier chickens and 
turkeys were well-k^pt and sh<^Tnade excellent buttej. '^Hud’s 
clothes were kept spotlessly clean and^atched^until sometimes 
there was ve?y little left of them save pateftes. She had a 
quiet dignity based, I tthink, upon the knowledge that 
although she was poor she was respectable, and that in the 
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tiny niche which she fillejl she did her duty toward her hus- 
band, her God and her neighbours. 

Long after thQj* were both dead, Johnny still remembered 
them as clearly as in a photograph, standing in the doorway 
oi the little house on the Lexington road farm,’ their figures 
mottled by the shade of the cherry tree. Hud in patched, 
clean overalls and Melissa in gingham or calico, clean and 
faded by countless washings. It was Hud’s bi^ nose and 
bristling moustaches which one saw first, and then slowly one 
became aware of hi§ extraordinarily bright blue eyes, at once 
shining with friendliness and pugnacity, goodness and sly 
bitter malice. Melissa always stood in tlrn way of shy *proud 
women who have worked hard, one roughened hand con- 
ccaled^in her cleafi apron and the other pressed against her 
thin cjld lips to hide the false teeth of which she was always 
ashamed. One of Hud’s baffled ambitions was the desire to 
buy her a set which looked more “ natural.” 

Far away in the past of these two homely figures lay ro- 
mance. When younjf* {hey had 1 loved each other and there 
was still about them that q atmosphere pf contentment and 
peace which surrounds' couples whose love had proved sound 
and right in spite of every hardship ‘'and calamity. I am cer- 
tain that they never spoke of the feeling which existed between 
them, but the knowledge of it must havt^been in them both 
and the appreciation as well, else they could not have con- 
veyed, without consciousness, f th^t curious sense which they 
gave of rightness and satisfaction. I am sure that in moments 
of disaster ifnd defeat there rose in them a preejous sense of 
^fcftnfidencc and oneness. 

They were cousins q-nd they had run off to marry because 
both their families,- opposed the marViage on the ground of 
close kinship, and it may have been that some hidden taint 
of blood came out in the ne’er-do-well son who brought them 
( no satisfaction but only-anxief v and grief/ There were times 
when Hud was forced t<? pay out money’from his poor savings 
to keep him oifil of punishment. Johnny sa\tf'him once or 
twice%*-a sulleft, sly, middle-aged man who returned to see 
his mother and father only when he was penniless and in 
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trouble, and when hf returned they took him in, accepting 
him quite simply and even with a melancholy pleasure until 
one morning he would go off again scarcely f^Jdng the trouble 
to bid them good-bye. Lopg afterward, whenever Johnny 
thought of Hud and Melissa, a feeling of warmth and kindli- 
ness casjac ov£r him and an indescribable sensation of pleasure 
as if the memory, of them could make more easy the cowardice 
and meanness of others. Melissa was almost a relative of the 
family, for s^e was the granddaughter of the Colonel’s man 
Jed and the hired girl, Maria Savage, who had come over the 
mountains with Susan. 


The friendship between James WillLigdon and Hud 
brought them both u comfort as well as a new confidence and 
happiness. Hud was an ignorant man, scarcely educated at 
all, yet intelligent in his understanding of animals and of the 
earth because for both he had a sympathy which amounted 
to a passion. It was a passion .which Johnny’s father shared 
in a fashion much less immediate anci practical and far more 
vaguely poetic and philosophic. Ofcen enough they dis- 
agreed about the moment for pLnting the corn or whether 
the wheat should be sold or fed to oie hogs because the price 
it brought made itjscarccly worth the trouble of raising, and 
often enough there were'not words between them, for Hud’s 
temper grew hotter with age ; {nit I do not think it could 
have l^een said that they quarrelled,- because deep in both of 
them was the knowledge that the other could be, trusted and 
wo.ukjgjicver be guilty of pettiness or meanness. , 

One after another Hud and Melissa occupied the desertea’*' 
farms bought by Johnny’s father, movingjrom one to another 
as they were sold, always as tenants on shares because that 
was the only arrangement which Hud, in hi*> pride and dignity, 
Xv’ould accept. At one turn bled-do wn farmhouse after another 
Melissa set up her household goods ^nd planted her flowers . 1 
Hud was happy in the knowledge that betw^ n him and James 
Willingdon there was np sense of inequality, no feeding of 
the landlord and the tenant. They were both democrats 
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by nature as well as in politics, in (Jie old Jefiersonian 
sense. 

For many yer,r^ during all the speculations and fantastic 
adventures which James Willingdon undertook half-heartedly, 
he had been moving m die and more toward the land, and now 
the discovery of Hud seemed to become a decisive element 
in his exi&'tepce. From the moment he and F[pc( began work- 
ing together the vague dream which had been in the back of 
his mind as' cashier of a bank, as a real estate .jig'ent, as oil 
promoter, as politician, grew steadily more clear. 

* * * 

His friends had nearly all been an\png the farmers and so at 
last the farmers came to him for help. They sought him out 
to make him president of the Midland bounty Agricultural 
Society. It was an organization founded years before the 
Grange, and in it old Jamie had been one of the moving spirits. 
For thirty years it had prospered, but lately, for more than ten 
years, the farmers hat* fallerk-up&n evil days and the Society 
had come to know a sioV decay. The old vigour of the 
organization seemed lo have gone with the old prosperity 
of the countryside. The leaders were all dead or old men 
like Jamie Ferguson, an& the younger farmers seemed to be 
of a different breed.' A few among thorn still hid the old 
strong sense of duty toward their state and toward their 
community, but too many^ of ^the new generation had lost 
their interest, and anjpng thq A new immigrant farmer# there 
wore none who A^ere willing to spen4 either time or money 
in, behalf of the common good- In Silesia, in Bohemia, ill 
"Poland, in tne Balkan^ States from which they had come, 
exhibitions of Rattle and fruit and’grtdn had been the affairs 
of great landlords and' did not concern them. Now in this 
new country they'nad become the most intense individpalists, 
suspicious, aloof and solitary.*- And tragically many a farm 
1 which in Yhe old, days pad sheltered a •prosperous, vigorous 
family hadTallei* into the hands of snif&ess tenants or stood 
empty, and deserted. 

There was honour in the neV task, but no money. By 
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now JoKnny’s mother had com^ tp say bitterly that James 
Willingdon was never interested in anything in which he 
might make money and that the only ta^kS -he liked were 
those which produced no prefits. His reply to her was that 
the new undertaking would not interfere with his supporting 
his family an$l that he^ouJd do it in his spare time. He had 
a gift for dec^iring himself, although I think tb^ deception 
always began at first by being directed at his wife • it was only 
after a timet that he began himself to believp the specious 
arguments he set up in his own defence* In his quiet way 
he had a stubbornness which must have been maddening to 
his wife, especially tsince all her energy and character could 
not overcome #t. 

The Ccfunty Fair Jiad fallen upon days s6 evil that ^some- 
thing were noj done at once to restore its old prosperity, the 
only course left was* to abandon it for ever. Already the 
high wooden fence about the fairground had holes in it. The 
sheep-pens were threatened with decay and the grass grew 
in the dirt tracks where the? trotting/^fees, once the glory of 
the county, had be^n field. They asked Johnny’s father to 
reorganize the association and restore ^ie interest and fame 
the County Fair had oitcd know^n ^throughout the northern 
part of the state. 

No tasl could hfve given him more pleasure. It strength- 
ened his old bond with the farmers and it brought him 
directly intp the world o£ tfottfig Worses, for the trotting 
races flayed an important part in tfie ?ievejiuc of the associa- 
tion. It w T ^ no easy task, for the Midland Coufity.Fair Mad 
com£ji*> have a bad name, »n^ a bad name is for a Coui&y. 
Fair tly worst of handicaps. 

The purses for the frotting horses har^ diminished until it 
was no longer worth an owner’s while to bring Jiis horses, 
and the judging of farm ^limals had gained the reputation 
for slovenliness and prejudiced opitjion so that nor* of th^ 
best farmers and c|ttle | breeders ir> the s^te troubled any 
longer to exhibit. Carnival people yvxmld trot pay big prices 
for concessions at a fair*where the attendance? was so wnall it 
brought in scarcely any revenue. The Fair had fallen into 
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a vicious circle by whic^Ji jt was goii}^ round and round 
diminishing a little in importance each year. 

Johnny’s father succeeded in restoring the Fair to some- 
thing of its old eminence amopg the fairs in the state and his 
shccess was due more, *1 think, to his passion for horses and 
everything which had to do with faunas, than r to any great 
executive "ability. He was better suited to tire task than any 
farmer, for he knew more people in the county than any man. 
The townspeople had money and some of the* finest cattle 
and the best horses^ belonged no longer to the farmers, but 
to men living in*the town who, growing richer and richer 
out of mills and factories, had bought up Arms in the county 
simply for diversion. He made thermerchant,” see that if the 
Fair was a success r they in turn would profit from the visitors 
attracted by it, and so he wrested from thnm cjocks and beds 
and carpets as well as money to be givgn as prizes for fancy- 
work and canned fruit. Wisely he spent money in adver- 
tising the Fair throughout the state. The fences were 
repaired and the stable^ and shdfep barns put in order, and 
presently carnival people showed an interest in buying con- 
cessions for good prjc<fs. Always throughout the adventure 
he had the advice of old Jarilic, who Si the great days had been 
President of the Agricultural Association and carried off many 
prizes with his own horses and cattle. 

Besides Johnny’s father and grandfather at least two other 
members of the famil^fouod df light and glory ip the under- 
taking. One was JJud° WiViams and the other Jbhnny 
himself. t Ffcr weeks before the Fair he went e^ch Saturday 
through Wilmerding’s Ten Cpnr Barn, where the farn£-;*s 4ert 
■tSeit horses when they qame to towrp and along Walnuf Street, 
where there wc^e lipes of hitching rai&, distributing handbills 
announcing the Fair as the biggest ever and listing purses and 
prizes*as lures to £khibitors, and when the week of the Fair at 
last arrived he was given f a badg^ of yellow silk on which were 
^stamped ifl gold letters ^he words “ Aidfe to the Committee.” 
He helped- to 5rive hogs and sheep into theii? pens and to 
direct , wagons «tind buggies to the /part of the Fairgrounds 
where new hitching rails had been put up. He haunted the 
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stables admiring thi big Clydesdales and Percherons, and 
sat in boxs tails knee- deep with clean straw listening to the 
talk of jockeys and trainers and stable-bo$s.i . And when he 
was not busy he wandered* in and^out of the grandstand 
to watch the'trotting and pacing races. He visited sidc-sho^s 
and sKootinft-galleries.^nd helped to water the great Hereford 
and Shorthorn# bulls. The sacred yellow badg£ took him 
everywhere. It was a week of paradise for a boy of thirteen. 

And whenever he went he met Hud Williams, sometimes 
alone and sometimes accompanied by tyfelissa. Hud wore 
the same gawdy badge as Johnny and he carried himself with 
the aif of a*ban;.?<# rooster. For him too it was Paradise. 
It was as if in t thc end !*e had been rewarded for all his bad 


luck by ihe eminence bestowed upon h/m by that yellow 
badge. Now he was a person of importance. Was he not 
the “ partner of Joj^ruyY father, the head of all this hubbub 


and gaiety ? Was it not his “ partner ” who was responsible 
for all the success of the Fair and so in a way Hud himself? 

There was a strain of spefrting blopJ in him and in honour 
of the occasion he fought himself'an ill-fitting new suit of the 
loudest checks and a new bright gre£r^ ledora hat. Across 
his waistcoat stretched ah enormdus watch-chain of what was 
patently brass. And his poodle moustaches were waxed so 
that their points \fere like bayonets. 

It was the nearest Hud ever came to the dre^m he had of 
being the jnost important fyrm|r in f # the county. And for 
three* years, until Johnny’s .fathei* reigned, he swaggered 
about during the wedk of the Fair. It may h'Jvc J>een that 
the f<p#tasy of Fair Week wasjbetter than reality to him. Mt 
was a j^andsome holiday during whicj^ he play-acted for seven 
days, spending his nfoney on fancy c^ars, neglecting his 
farm and sometimes over-acting shamelessly. f He fussed 
aboui the cattle-barns, patted the heifers Vith a patrfcnizing 
air, appraising th£ points oblong-lagged Chester Whites as 
against snub-nosed Berkshircs, witfylrawimj pompously to a 
little distant in orSer better to view the* amimals under dis- 


cussion. He was always on hand when the* trotting horses 
were led out to feel their slim ankles and run his huge. 
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work-worn hands (so out o{ proportion to the small wiry 
figure) over, their sleek withers. He talked big about the 
glories of thoseeq^lebrated horses Dan Patch and Maud S., 
and from time to time with gr^it ostentation he entered the 
judge’s stand in order to be seen from the grandstand opposite 
by the men with whom he had quarrelled at^one time or 
another. ' ^nd always not far away, in all tlee places where 
it was not unseemly for women to go, lingered Melissa, look- 
ing very strange in store clothes and a little uncomfortable 
with a new hat aqd black gloves, her eyes shining with 
happiness and pride in the importance of her man. But she 
always stood with one black-gloved hand held before her 
mouth to conceal the false teeth, r 

For old Jamie *the occasion was a kind of renaissance. 
Well past eighty, he seemed suddenly to grrow^traighter and 
more vigorous. The terrible heat of ,*mid- August weather 
had no effect upon him. He arrived early in the morning 
to stay until late at night, wandering about, happy, but also 
a little sad because thferf weie s 6 few of his generation left. 
There was no pomp in him because there was none in his 
nature, arfd besides to' him the Fair was an old story. Had 
he not in his prime been president of the Agricultural Associa- 
tion when the Midland County Fair was the finest in the 
state ? The new Fair, he admitted to hit, son-in-law, was a 
great improvement over what it had been for twenty years 
past, but even so it qoulcU ne> r .ek attain the glories of the 
Fair in the ’Eighties. ^ He doubted if such glory would ever 
return again 1 . In his prime the town had not gounted for 
^anything. It was the county rione which was imp^tant. 
The town then was no .more than a market-place and banks 
could not have.exisfed save for the farmers. Now and then 
he encountered a patriarch of his own generation and 
together they talked scornfully of some of the exhibitors at 
this new Fair — men who scarcely knew the backside of a cow 
'from the front aijd had never turned a furrow, but sat all week 
in offices m a stoivoke-blighted town. 

The-cattle-bArns and sheep-pens were filled to overflowing. 
Outside tfie Hall of Domestic Arts a tent had to be erected 
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to shelter the overflow of cannejl ftjuit and pickles and hams. 
In the Hall of Fine Arts the walls were hung eolidly with 
quilts and embroidery and water-colour^ *It was a great 
renaissance and old Jamie alpne saw that it could not last, 
because its very foundations were no longer there. One 
thing "alone ^was unchanged from the days when he had 
managed it all.# Old Mrs. Bell, who like himself was over 
eighty, still won most of the prizes for canned fruit and 
pickles, 'there were none among a generation of softer, 
weaker women who could rival her. ]i;was an open secret 
that some of the prizes were given to others only because it 
woulcf have*b'*‘-iL * scandal if she had won them all. 


James wiying'ion in ms quiet way snared wy:h his 
children an intimacy*?^ fragile that it was never spoken of. 
It was one of those relationships which depend upon a silent 
acceptance. One knew that one must not betray a recogni- 
tion of it even by a glance of unflerst'yifiing lest it should alter 
its character or varysh suddenly for ever. Quietly he had an 
influence upon his children, teaching # them without being 
aware of it the delights ofsmall thih<js and the most enduring of 
all defences against the bitterness of life— a pleasure in all that 
concerned nature. • Through him they learned without being 
taught the joy which is to oe found in a running brook, in a lane 
shaded by Ijawthorn, in tly jvet^nuz/le of an awkward calf 
and ifc a warm nest of puppis hifldf*i in the hay. What 
he gave thejn could nearer be taken from them silvern dearth. 

Butak was Ellen WillingdDi^ their mother, the daughterjof 
old Jaijiie and Maria and the grandr^ughter of the Colonel, 
who determined the concrete facts of th*| chi Viren’s existence 
and the line their lives were to take until they leljf her and, I 
suspect, until at last they # were in their gfaves. She # was a 
woman without cfoubts as ty? conc^ict and behaviour, and 
sometimes, as in thejfcase of her powerful filler, morality ana 
ethics becariJe translated into narrowness *and intolerance. 
Long afterward Johnny was painfully foiled to unlearn 
many things which had been driven into him in^ youth and 
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became a very part of his natiire ; yet there were great virtues 
in the sureness of her attitude toward life. She knew there 
were things wkif^h no decent person could possibly do. 
There were thoughts which nQ decent person could possibly 
have. She was impatient and even bitterly intolerant of 
smallnesses and compromise and meapness. She taught her 
children the-satisfaction which only the fanatic a>nd the martyr 
can know — that of refusing all compromise of an ideal or a 
conviction. She gave them a force and even a certain ruth- 
lessness which was ( to be of immense value to them for the 
rest of their lives. * The gifts she imposed (for it could scarcely 
be said that they were given) were very tfifferem from those , 
which came to them for their father, but in a. material world 
peopled by men a*hd women full of huipan weaknesses they 
were of a greater practical value. The^giftf of Johnny’s 
father were those of one whose whole instinct was to turn 
his back upon the spectacle and seek refuge in a life in which 
he could not be hurt, and the heritage come down from 
Johnny’s mother was ( Tipm ctoe vfiiose whole instinct was to 
see it through to th£ end. ^et in the abstract, James Willing- 
don love'd humanity 'tar more than his wife, who in the 
primitive directness of her riature regarded all the world, save . 
her own family and a few" friends, as an enemy against which 
one must be for ever armed. 

From the day her children were born, she set out to arm 
them adequately with the qualities, and convictions which she 
was certain they should v need utmost. It was inevitable that 
sh<i should always seek to form the lwcs of tho^e about her 
^anti hopeless to believe that would not find in 1*^ own 
"children material which was irresistibly tempting, yielding 
and impressionable.,- And she had the peculiar integrity of 
American women which carries them through to the end of 
impossible undertakings. So from the moment her children 
were born, and even before, s'jpc determined for them their 
careers. It was day r when all sorts of mystical discoveries 
were being mad^ltf medicine and a time when the fumblings 
toward what itf now called modern psychology were just 
beginning to be known. Among the other theories much in 
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fashion Was that olJ pre-natal influence, an idea in which 
Johnny’s mother had an absolute fcelief. 

Considering that most of her life hac^ Veen spent in a 
struggle against genteel poverty and that the whole world 
in which sht? lived* as an American fooman was engaged fn 
a my&ical ^orship qf material success, she made strange 
choices for the careers of. her children. She sough? for them 
all the things she had wanted for herself and had never 
known — afl^ave money. She wanted them to have the best 
of educations, and as careers she chose that of music for her 
daughter and for her first son that of wyting, and toward 
„ the realization rf 1y:se careers she worked without rest until 
at last they Icftjicr for &c world. She wanted them to speak 
three or four languages and to go everywhere and know all 
sorts of people. J?y the time the last of her childrdh were 
born, I think that slje knew it was too late for her £ver to 
achieve any of these things for herself and the whole tre- 
mendous force of her character and her* physical vitality was 
directed toward achieving tfccmrfor heJ children. She knew, 
too, I think, that she # would neVbr nave the money to buy 
the opportunities for all these a^hie f em%nts, so she deter- 
mined to create in her children hunger, a curiosity and a 
determination which in the end wfts proved more powerful 
than an)P aifiount«of money. 

Before Johnny’s sister was born, his mother returned 
again to that thwarted pasgioji fey muSic which fiad coloured 
a yoUlh devoted to the needs^nd tteajenesses of others, and 
she spent hour after kour learning to rea*d music and pi*c- 
tisingp^n th? piano which sh% had already bought for the child 
who' was not yet born. When Johnny’s sister was six years J 
old shf began music lfssons with Miss ^.insyorth, who was 
the great Goddess of Music in the toVn. She was a spinster 
goddess with a great deal of talent for it, ^ho lived ir#a little 
house hidden by tanglecl ^rden^and filled withj}irds in 
cages whose music singled with that of the SteirAvay whicfl 
had cost hei # years of savings. Whether itHvas the pre-natal 
influence in which Elle^ Willingdon believed or nqf , I do 
fiot know, but Johnny’s siAer had a talent for music and the 
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temperament of a musician and by the Ame she wa$ ten she 
played Chopin and Mozart, 'sitting on a stool in the parlour 
with her blonde (jjirls falling half-way to her waist. There 
were moments when her naturg rebelled against practising, 
bUt she had no chance ‘of escape in the f&ce of ±ier mother’s 
determination. On these occasions §Jie was shut into the 
parlour <vdth the door locked ar^d despite Lickings and 
screamings she was not allowed to come out until her two 
hours of practice had been accomplished. Loi?g afterward 
she was grater'ul for those hours of torment and oddly 
enough she nevei; acquired the hatred of music which such 
methods are believed to create, pcrhaps^becau^e with each ^ 
hour of practice she came a little nerrer to th^t perfection of 
technique which allows the soul to luxuriate and ♦the spirit 
unhampered to say what it will. Johnny 5 own gratitude was 
as great as that of his sister, for those hours of work meant 
that he had a childhood in which the air was for ever filled 
with music. Out of those hours grew others filled with the 
enchanting sound of iv^pzarfy Chapin, and Beethoven. Out 
of them came those evenings when the Siegfrieds came to the 
house to play trios and*quartets and symphonies and concertos 
arranged for four hands. Night afttr night in bed, with the 
door left ajar, Johnny &ent to sleep to the music played 
below-stairs in the parlour with the “ elegart ” furniture, until 
it became a part of him. Out of ‘those grinding hours of 
practice when his sistef was jpekfd^nto the parlour came a love 
and the understanding of mus^p which Johnny was ta value 
far above any of the pleasures or achievements he ever knew. 

«So in the end, in the strange continuity of life/ tho^ r hours 
long ago which Ellen Willingdon spent as a girl picking out 
the melody of “ The Blue Danube <ki the melodeon of the 
parlour of the Farm dime to bear fruit in her children. 

It w'is for JohnA-y before he was born that she filled a ,]vhole 
library with shelves of Dickenfc and George Eliot, Thackeray 
and Sir Whiter Scott. F.'rom the moment he was old enough 
to think or -to taft^Ghe sought always to guide his steps in the 
direction which she had chosen for hyn. Often enough it was 
not a subtle performance, for there was little of subtlety in her 
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dominating will. V^hen he Was af ittle older h$ was forced 
to read a certain amount every day, just j^diis sister had to 
practise her two hours lock«<J into the parlour on occasions 
when she difl not feel in the mood. * But reading, all things 
considered, yras far l^s tiresome than practising scales and 
even the ponderous WO rks of Cooper and Scott ^nd Steven- 
son, Johnny was able to struggle through without too much 
agony, although he did acquire for these writers and their 
verbosity and for the historical novel ji distaste which he 
was never able to overcome. George Eliot he read with 
pleasure anct Mci-'lith he did not understand, although he was 
shrewd enough even as e. boy to resent the all too frequent 
“ smartiness ”* of lys style and his peculiar point of view. 
But in Dickons ;vid Thackeray and Balzac lay Johnny’s 
delight. In them it f seemed to him that he had discovered 
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rt was the manifestation of a blind and 


all that glamorous world which in his childhood he believed 
was not to be found in the town or* the county — all that 
world from the brutality of'BillJSikes* fo the brutality of Lord 
Steyn, for which |je was hungry and thirsty. 

That all the stories of Balzac and jf^ckens and Thackeray 


were happening in the town ana 1 county all about him never 
occurred to him. The town was dull # and drab and usual. 
Only peopll whc* lived^ outside it in the world could be 
glamorous apd exciting and real like the people pf Thackeray 
and Balzac. People like ojd Janye, t)je good citizen, and The 


Old Man, Great-Aunt Jane ai%d Uifcle^Doctor, and his great- 
grandmother, the storihy, unhappy Marianna, wefe near and 
as us*.4 as tne dog sleeping ©r^the rug in the living-room.® 


Of jll the novels which Johnny read, “ Vanity Fair ” 
remained his favouriA, but there wer^ parts of “ Cousine 
Bette ” and “ Great Expectations ” and “ Nicholas^ Nickleby ” 
whick became fixed for ev§r in his memoity as experi&ices of 
his own. Some of these boqls wei^ perhaps strong fare for 
a small boy, but the^ did Johnny nq harm*, unless ft was that 
they gave hfm for ever a rather melanchmy “ sense of the 


spectacle ” which compelled him to go through life regarding 
if rather from the outside. 
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A good part of that early ^oyhood wis spent in the world 
of imagination, peopled * entirely by tke characters of the 
novelists of the'gfeat period, and gradually all of that early 
reading transformed a nature wjvch was meant by every facet 
of its temperament to flirn in upon itself inti' one whose 
preoccupation was largely with the liyes and characters and 
personalities; of others. That, to bersure, was#a benefit which 
Johnny’s mother had never foreseen ; but she always worked 
diligently toward the main achievement, overlooking all the 
side issues. To hey and her vigil Johnny remained eternally 
grateful for having given him an interest in others rather than 
in himself. Doubt and introspection hadrparalyfed The Old 
Man and it would, perhaps, have parrlysed Jolyiny but for the 
blood of old Jamie and the determination of his smother. 

When Johnny was a little older corruption set in and he 
read book after book of Ilenty — “ The Young tarthaginian ” 
The Lion of St. Mark’s ‘ “ With Clive in India.” It 
seems to me that Henty must have had gifts far superior to 
those for which he hK’s* been grtten slighting credit, for he 
managed to create characters which to' Johnny remained for 
ever sharp and bright in the memory, endowed even with a 
sense of reality. 1 am tempted to ssiy that his minor charac- 
ters, if not his heroes (who were simply the same young man 
over and over again), were more real than? any oi f S&'ott’s and 
most of Stevenson’s. Horatio Alger had no attraction for 
Johnny, perhaps because ii^ his # fa;nily there wasa total lack 
of that philosophy which appl°uds the rise of a newsKby to 
the eminence of a bank president. Johnny lived in what was 
essentially an atmosphere of gapib^iVig, in a family whicl*r*ould 
have been delighted to ,win a million dollars in a lottery but 
saw no virtue in ha^d work, economy^and application which 
stifled the ^richness ofTiving. Johnny never believed the 
Alger Books and fifie idea of success through virtuous appli- 
cation always seemed to him the last res<5\irce of a dullard. 
,,r * And theTi for a-nme during early addlescence he read the 
books of Ralph $iewry Barbour in which 'boys ahd girls went 
off on .camping* trips together, accompanied by a chaperon 
who was, considering the purity and virtue of the characters, 
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wholly imnecessary \ and he read with delight all the animal 
stories of Jack London and Eriiesc* Thomson S?ton. All of 
these books came from the Sunday School library endowed by 
the old mulatto. Aunty Walker, who had been dead for years. 

Johnny’s ‘Inothd:, alarmed, rcgarcAd these digressions aJ a 
threat to her plan, her active life she had never had any 
time for reading and by, the time Johnny was fifteen he had 
read more books than she had read in all her life. She had 
for the classics the same exaggerated awe which she had for 
the music which had been denied her, and ‘she felt that if 
Johnny was to admire lower ideals, her ambitions for him 
would be l.ps<\ TVit in the end when he was seventeen or 
eighteen she $fiw him return to the old high ideals, although 
she regarded with uneasiness his discovery of strange exotic 
writers like Tolstpi and Tchckov. For her, of cou1:se, t the 
fount of all literature^ was English and Scottish, and fdr some 
reason she made a place for that immoral Frenchman, Balzac. 
All else must be less good and less mbral. 

It was in her ambitions Jor her yp # uihger son that Johnny’s 
mother faltered and grew a little? confused, perhaps because 
he was born at the time James Willingflon # first entered politics 
and she was preoccupied by thd importance of an election. 
Throughout his childhood and throughout adolescence he 
read and pActisei on the piano, not sullenly but in a baffled 
rage, because neither of these tilings were in his temperament, 
and when later he set o % ut Jntc^ the 1 world o A his own he 
attempted Loth writing and qjusic/bgJ accomplished nothing 
in cither because his keart was not in them. Mr. Wells ^nd 
f Mr. J-J^ixlc^ assert that tfu*r$ is nothing whatever in that #ld- 
fashioned theory of pre-natal influence. Doubtless they* arc* 
right/but I know that olf all the childreji of James and Ellen 
Willingdon, only the youngest whb was born in the heat 
of apolitical campaign was endowed wivh the equalities of a 
politician. He ^as always : fcasy to approach, agreeable in 
personality, emoticJnal and persuasive. „JE~Ie greV up to f>e 
very like hi$ sporting Uncle Harry, both Ai the physical and 
human side. He was . ^impatient like the &*st of tl\f family 
but not scornful, and he ’possessed a wise talent for com- 
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promise which is the mark of a born politician. They are 
traits whicfy must have ^come* from nowhere. He looked 
exactly like olckj^mie, but in Jamie there had never been 
any compromise. 


So whhe f Johnny’s father meandered dreamily along his 
path in life, his mother pushed energetically along hers, 
shoving her 'children before her. Sometimes they wandered 
from the path' into ^what she knew were unprofitable or cor- 
rupting areas, but; in the end, like a faithful sheepdog, she 
always routed them out of the moral or e&rtistiQ* underbrush « 
and set them once more on the proper path,. 

But the family “finances went from bad to woise. The 
ruined Varms continued to devour what money^there was and 
from time to time Johnny’s mother ro$e in revolt. With a 
fair chance she could have won and put the house in order, 
but she was alone. 'Her husband was against her with that 
quiet stubbornness wHs^h wae so’^often undefcatable, and her 
sons were against her, for fo them the abandoned farms were 
simply a sdries of sVnall paradises, but most serious of all old 
Jamie refused his aid. It ‘♦was perhaps beyond his power. 
He had been born on the* land. All his life he had lived by 
it, detesting towns and cluttered communities. * Even as an 
old man he continued to fight the losing battle of the farmer. 
In the depths of his soul he f beli^vyd the land to be the finest 
and most honourable^ of -all that w hich might occujfy the 
energies of man. And while he sat idle in the town which 
heedetested and always regarded an enemy he saw Iwnown 
'farm, the pride and the very foundation of his whole exist- 
ence, slowly faljing Jnto the estate of those abandoned' weed- 
grown places which Johnny’s father was for ever buying and 
selling.*' I think the spectacle was a slow agony to him and 
each of the melancholy visits 'Which he rrfade to it were the 
Source of in increasing sorrow. In thd/end it was he who 
betrayed his* daughter by a plan which threatenedho wreck the 
goal tq. which «*he had given her whole life. 

For a long time the idea had been taking form, uneasily, 
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beneath the suspicions eye of Johnny’s mother. Her daugh- 
ter would have been on her iide iff the struggle,, but she was 
married now and gone away to live in fhe- west with her 
engineer husband, and so brought no help. It took form, 
the idea, lifte a /loud coming together m the open s£y, 
growrhg larger until if could no longer be ignored. No one 
ever mentioned it sav$ by hints and insinuations, by a 
word, a glance, an allusion. The nearest Johnny’s father 
ever came recognizing it was to say with a sfgh that in his 
old age he hoped to have a farm wherg he could retire to 
live unplagued by people, among orchards and cattle. 

In the er^l tut fc>rcc which precipitated the crisis was the 
same which ajways toned action upon a family given to a 
philosophy o£ optimism and laissez-faire. * It was a question 
of money. Ther$ were mortgages to right and left. ,The 
real-estate business James Willingdon was not doing too 
well. I think he found himself bewildered by the methods 
of high - pressure salesmen in a booming factory town. 
They were not his methods, but tl^f were the ones which 
were most effective. It was Johnny’s mother who under- 
stood suddenly that something must te clone if they were to 
be saved from bankruptcy. ^ 9 

But it was old Jamie who had the solution. 

There* wliting 'for the Willingdons stood the Farm, which 
was after all the home of all of them, much more the home 
than that ^late-coloured h Q1 J se j>n a f city lot had ever been. 
It w%s from the Farm that tfiey derived their inexhaustible 
vitality and their ph/sical strength. From thfc F^rm c«me 
# the b^ger for freedom affid space which was in all of tl^m. 
What was more obvious than 'jhat tjiey should sell the slate- 
colou/ed house and four the little mcyiey ^vhich remained 
beyond the rim of mortgages into ftie Farm ? ^ 

B\*t Ellen Willingdon rebelled, for tlfe plan fell* exactly 
across the path of the ambitifcns sh^ had for her soas and so 
for herself. Her daughter Viad es japed. «md he/ sons must 
escape as vflell. llie idea of her childitm returning to the 
land was revolting, evfn more profoundly* revolting since 
she knew that it was’ no longer possible to live on the land 
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decently and with dignity as her family fiad[ alwafs done. 
She saw wel,l enough, ant far fnore clearly than the rest of 
the family, that the prices of everything had risen save those 
things which the farmer produced and that there were years 
when a farmer could nothnake enough mofiey to keep himself 
out of debt. You saw wholesale grqcers and f commission 
men grovhng richer and richer, bu^ the only^.spectacle pro- 
vided by the farmer was one of increasing debt and poverty. 
She knew tod' that although it was a good life it was a hard 
one, in which f the smallest misfortunes could take on the 
proportions of a tragedy. Cholera might wipe out the hogs, 
or the prize cow might choke herself or an apple, £lr the 
hoof-and-mouth disease might suddenly reduce the whole of 
a fine dairy into a heap of charred carcasses. • 

But iVi the end she lost the battle, at lea# temporarily, not 
through any yielding or weakness, but because it was the only 
thing left to do. The Farm was the only sure refuge. There, 
at least, her children Would have good food and a roof over 
their heads. There thfcy f wout’d hfcve the independence with- 
out which life was unthinkable. She told herself that it was 
a step backward id order to make greater progress ahead. 
And in her heart she loved *:hc Farm* as much as the rest of 
them, but with the instiribt which had always guided her, 
she knew that it was in the blood of at*i least *6ne of her 
children, and because of that she feared it. 

In the end the decisi6n was a /-eljef, for from that moment 
the worries and troubles o£ the pld life ceased to exist arid the 
whple familydooked forward impatiently toward the sale of 
theiuhouse in the town and the escape into the country* It 4 
r was a fresh start, almost as gcod as if James Willingdon had 
followed the exa^mpl^s of* the uncles, aufits and cousins, selling 
everything and migrating into a new country. Old Jamie 
saw his* land restored, his house once more filled by hist own 
children £nd grandchildren, hihiself dying 4 , as he had always 
hbped to dfe, in the. room he had shared for nearly fifty years 
with the woman ^ tio had been everything in his fife. James 
Willingflon andijjohnny were filled with the conviction that 
they should make the Farm prosper by new methods. 
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“ Scientific " was a' word that Jhey used over and over again. 

“ Modern ” became worn ^and ftayed. They, were words 
used by the handful of farmers of the pH- stock who had 
stuck to the land, determined to find some way by which 
it was ecoifomicafly possible to go^>n with a life which Aey 
could not baring therrjselves to abandon. Father and son had 
a new dreaip§which w%s almost a mission. TJi?y meant to 
show the # county that it was still possible to live on the land 
and have ■«. life that was good, comfortable 5nd even rich. 
One did not need to rise before da^n as the immigrant 4 
farmers did, nor to work women and children in the fields. 
The^dvertfrre became a flight from reality in which the self- 
deception of e optimisn^ which can at once be a great virtue 
and the* greatest <jf faults, ran riot. Nfc^ht after night they 
sat enchanted, ppring over farm papers and Goverrynent 
reports, constructing bir by bit a future filled as much with 
pleasure as with profits. It was a gathering of innocents, 
for in those days they had not yet lea # rned that aside from a 
little band of hard-workftig flcienglts, harassed and handi- 
capped by politicians, the Congressman cared little what 
happened to farmers whose vote, cflvicfed, unorganized and 
unpredictable, was not wortji fhuch concern. 

It was Hud Williams and Mefissa who now lived on the 
Farm. # T?iey wtre to stay on, occupying one wing of the 
rambling gld house, although how the land with its worn 
fields anc^ rotting fences* wgs tej support them t>othas well as 
all 8f the Willingdons was a j^int tohifh no one considered. If 
Johnny’s mother hacMoubts she kepi a grim silence, believing, 

I tkk«k, tnat the only coflmegvas to allow the rest of the family 
to find out for themselves. Old Jamie in his delight at the 
retufti had all the fafth # of a young mag. Everything would 
arrange itself. Soon the fences \$ould be mended and the 
fields restored to their old fertility. After alf, hafcl he not 
brought up eiglTt children^iot to^mention hordes*of visiting 
relatives and grarAlchildren in plenty, on that sfme land? 

As the flme for moving drew nearer tK apathy which had 
settled upon him duyn<g the hot afternoons on jhe front 
porch seemed to disappear. He grew extremely spry and^ 
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on the visits to the Farm attempted feats which clearly were 
beyond the strength of the W)st tobust old man approaching 
ninety. I suspetft ,,that there were moments when quite 
seriously he doubted the reality pf old age and the existence 
of fect,fcnd believed that*by returning to tlie Farm he would 
miraculously be made young once moro*to start Jife all over 
again. That, there were now moments when b* .grew a little 
childish made it all the easier for him to deceive himself. 
He was happy as a little boy. * 

And then one* moving when he went out to the red barn 
at the foot of the trown lot, he found his old horse Doctor 
unable to rise to his feet. The veterinary* was called id' but 
only told him what everyone in the household already knew — 
that Doctor was singly too old to go on a/iy longer t.nd that 
he cculcf never again stand on his feet. For tljree days the 
old white horse lay there eating out of a box held for him by 
old Jamie, but his teeth were worn away and he had no 
longer the will even to eat, and on the fourth morning when 
Johnny’s grandfather ^nt o&t tfl the, barn, he was dead. 
Hud came in with the Farm team and he, was carted away 
to be buried in the ravjne at 4he far side of the woods where 
all the Farm horses had beeribiiried &nce the Colonel came 
there a hundred years, before. In the midst of the graves 
lay the bones of the oxen, Buck and Berry • J who kail drawn 
the wagon over the trail from Maryland. , 

The end of*t)octor brpugh f ba^krto old Jamie {he fact of 
death. Doctor was^ no'irl^ thirty years old when he died. 
Long ago he had been Maria’s horse, drawing the ojd phaeton 
in v # lich she rode into town to, sp'ehd the night with Srtat- 
Xunt Jane at Trefusis Cattle. *T thinjc old Jamie had ajways 
half-believed that Doctor was immortal fr like himself and not 
subject to the^ills and aches of ordinary horses. For a week the 
old gentleman was iilent and depressed, and then all his*old 
spirit returned with the plqn whicp had suddenly come to him. 

N^ith his old hot^ deacj, he felt that th!f trips he made to 
the Farm with Johferfy and his brother had become an incon- 
venience It wastffor him an insuffe^ab) e situation to be depen- 
dent upon anyone, so be determined to go to the Farm at once 
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before the res! of tlie family had moved there and install him- 
self in his old room/ Melisdt ^as there to cook Jiis meals. 

His daughter thought the plan was c^ngerous as well as 
foolish, for she knew that if there was no one to watch him 
he would Attempt to work once nr#}re as if he was a maft in 
his prime. But hej^ opposition did no good. To him she 
was still his # daughter, subject in a stern Scott^sB fashion to 
his commands. That she was a woman nearing fifty, with a 
grandchitcj of her own, did not impress him. Clever in all his 
life had he taken orders or even advice^andV eighty-nine he 
could not bring himself to change his w$.ys. So in the end, 
witb all hij backings he was driven to the Farm. With the 
excitement o^ a little t^y he saw his old room grow alive once 
more, as it Jted been in the days when toe had shared it with 
Maria. The ho^se had not changed much, for the pfoegssion 
of tenants had nev^j* 00 lpied anything but the wing * m which 
Hud and Melissa were now installed, and most of the old furni- 
ture remained where it had always bdbn. “ Pocahontas and 
John Smith ” and “ Pilgtimk Pr<j^f£ess ” still adorned the 
walls and the great* stove, lon£ since soiled and rusty, still 
stood in Maria’s Tdtchen, Wh^n Jcfhnffy and his mother left 
in the evening, he went with fhem to the white picket gate 
carrying a milk-pail. Fie was fluShcd and happy and, save for 
the wlfitefless 06 his beard and hair, was like a young man. 
As they drove down tfte long lane full of ruts, they saw him 
go into the barn to he^JIuJ wifti the milting. 


«T1« h<5use in town wf%sgld to the proprietor of thejnew 
drug store on the Square ani the dismantling was begun a* 
once!? Now that thft 8me had come, Jit wjs a sad business. 
Even the prospect of living at the farm could not altogether 
dissipate the sense of melancholy. I thinlf J ohnny’s ntother felt 
the departure mcBre than tfie ftst of them, for she ha<ino faith in 
the new adventure and this house which shews# leaving ^as 
her own citation.* The “ feel ” of it, ttoew>mely atmosphere 
which annihilated thj ugly . furniture and the elaborately 
arabesqued wall-paper, was made by her. She and James 
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Willingdon had come there as a young married couple. ' In this 
house her children had all freen bforn. From it two brothers, 
three aunts and or** <pr two cousins had been buried. In it there 
had been five weddings. No longer would the relatives 
coAie there for a breathirfg-space when they were ‘poor or ill. 

Before the family left Hud came witji the farm-wagon to 
cart away kil the manure which lay putside Unstable door, 
for it was manure that the starved land at the Farm needed 
most of all. 'And at last the day arrived and he, came with 
the hay-wagon to transport everything but the piano and the 
hideous parlour suite which was carried away by professional 
“ movers.” Then the door was closed acyl locked and the 
key given to Mrs. Hirsh who lived j^ext door jto be turned 
over to the new ow^ier. None of the Willingdons ewer saw 
the inside of the house again, and although n^nc of them knew 
it then/ it was the end of the town in, v their lives. 


On the day of the mefonng Great Aunt Jane died in the big 
bedroom overlooking the railroad yards, so that the night of 
the moving day, Johiiny $ mqthcr, exhausted, slept at Trefusis 
Castle, for at the end Great-Aunt Janohad sent for the niece 
whom she loved as much as her own children. The old lady 
died, powerful and rather grim at the veryvend, in ihe vast 
canopied bed which Doctor Trefusis nad bought long ago at 
the Paris Exposition, phe died^.rq x the accompaniment of 
steam riveters at work, o^ the y new mill-shed being built 
against the talliiron fence which marked the limits of the park. 

Tfee death of Great-Aunt Jane #as the end of something, 
ohe had, in a way, outlived hfr time, passing from the day 
when people were encouraged to be individuals into a day 
when eccentricity of character and even independence of 
opinion uroused distrust and resentment ; for in the end>shc 
had come^to be regarded as “ queer ” because she was not 
interested iri all the noise and boom and speculation and be- 
cause she preferreckcc live more and more modestly each year 
and to die at lastcin Trefusis Castle rather than to sell it and 
its rococo park for a fortune which would have allowed her 
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to buil3 a shiny 1new house far from the soot and filth of the 
Flats and end her' days among* electric refrigerators and 
mother-of-pearl toilet-seats. She was a j^ueat character who 
lived through much tragedy, proud and aloof, and with her 
died the last faint Vestige of that philosophical elegance wftich 
her father, ^the Colonel, had brought out of the Eighteenth 
Century acrQFf the mountains. She was the last j)Jfher genera- 
tion, for Great-Aunt Maria with her erratic economies and 
blind Great-Aunt Esther with her, wit and fnalice, Great- 
Uncle Samuel with his airy denial of |11 responsibility, and 
Maria the good wife, had all gone before. 

ItVas aja^ge (iorgregatienal funeral and on the way home 
from the cegietcry inathe old hack smelling of ammonia, 
Johnny#felt # sPdeep regret, not that Great-Aunt Jane was dead, 
for she was # an cjS woman and content when the e^d game, 
but because he kn^;> that it was the end of Trefusis Castle. 
Never again would there be those great family dinners on New 
Year’s Day when afterward everyone s?it in the long drawing- 
room with the Gothic wlhdo*vs. tradition was played 

out. It did not go on in her six" daughters, for erratic as they 
were, they somehow lacked her*iclu?essVnd flavour, and they 
had in them a rcstlessifcss wljicft drove them perpetually here 
and there seeking something whfth did not exist. No, with 
Great- Aufft JanetTrefusis Castle had come to an end. Johnny 
knew theiyhat it was only a question of time until the hedges 
would be cut down and^J|g snyues^old to the # junk man, the 
pa/t: itself cut into town lo^ or fcur^ed tor ever and the old 
Strawberyr Hill Gorihic house pulled down to*makc w^y for 
new factories. Something jras ended, for which then* was 
no place in the big “ decorated ” hguses that were being*buiit 
on Ae other side o#town, nor on thejpiazgas of the preten- 
tious country club which had gro^n out of the funny little 
golf links built a dozen years before by- a few 1)usifiess men 
who needed automatic exerflse. It was, 1 think, the elegance 
of living which halfl gone with her^ for when sh^died theTSast 
echo of tfle Eighteenth Century died-wth her. 

On the day that tlje Willingdons android Janjie ‘drove 
back from Great-Aunt Jane’s funeral to the Farm they were,^ 
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although none of them understood it then, driving nit into 
the future; but into the pas*'. *T&e town," changed and arid, 
lay behind them and what they drove toward was something 
which no longer existed. And so although at last they turned 
in the long lane at the encTof which stood the big tyhite farm- 
house, they never arrived, because the goal was no longer 
there. Lik'e Great-Aunt Jane, it w?s^ gone. 


In the migration, pone of them abandoned completely the 
life of the town. J^mcs Willingdon kept open his real-estate 
office, although he went to it less and* less frequently. 
Johnny’s mother went to church aff .irs and sometimes to 
lunch with friends, aftd Johnny’s brother and hifhself went to 
school and Johnny worked half of the day o" one of the town 
newspapers. Only old Jamie never left the Farm, and its care 
was left largely to Hud Williams and to himself. 

It was Johnny’s last year in High School, and because he 
was good at rememberifi^ wharhe fead and was taught, at the 
end of the -third year there was not enough left for him in the 
curriculum to fill a whole day of work. So half of each day 
he became a newspaper reporter. On Gaturday mornings and 
all day on Sundays he stayed at the Farm, ploughing, milking, 
mending fences, picking apples, doing whatever there was to 
be done. It was an agreeable combination. As a boy learn- 
ing to be a newspaper man, h^ we*‘. everywhere in the town, 
seeing it as he had neve*- seui it before, learning things ab’out 
it which he had never suspected, discovering poverty and vice 
which he had never dreamed existed, returning always*4:osit 
about the editorial rooms listening to talk of politics which 
was cynical and disillusioning. He wa^not yet sixteen years 
old, but after a few months he did everything which an old- 
time reporter was a^ked to do. He came to know the-ffiill 
horror and misery of the Flats e and the Syndicate and the 
tragedies of 4he morgue and to know truths about this or that 
crime or this or tlfit ’‘citizen which were too darkf or too in- 
decent to publish*. And he came to know all sorts of char- 
acters, from Sally Peters, who operated the most popular 
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brothel* in t h£ l£ng row on Franklin Street, to that distant 
cousin Emma Wilkcfc, who lfyMie,# money to a home for stray 
animals and was a moving spirit in the Ar^i-Saloon and the 
Anti-Tobacco Leagues. Oddly enough,' *J ohnny found that 
Emma and Sally had certain ^ualitieain common. They \^ere 
domitiating and intolerant and each by her own lights emi- 
nently resp^fctgble, an4they both loved animals arid took care 
of stray dogs and cats, and Sally Peters never to&k a drink or 
smoked a*^garette. Afterward when Johnny avorked in the 
city room of a New York newspaper, when* all the vice and 
misery of a great city came in over the tiBgphones each night, 
he n*ver ejircui l^red any vice or any misery w T hich he had 
not met before in the ^ys when he made the rounds of Joe 
Sim’s undertaking parlours, the railroad station, Hennessey’s 
saloon, the Crescgfft House, the Flats and sometimes tfie police 
court of the # town. 

For six months the illusion showc # d no signs of fading. 
Because every piece of larAl a»d evf^ house which Johnny’s 
father possessed had*been sold to begin all over again at the 
Farm, there was cash in the bant, anti life moment there was 
cash in the bank all tlfe family* even. Johnny’s mother, was 
always seized by the delusion thaf the mere existence of cash 
made ilfintxhauaiible. Old Jamie knew well enough that a 
few thousand dollars were not inexhaustible. He had more 
common sense than any but he ^as old and all 

the^noney was going into th% Fanf\ ng loved. He would live 
to sec it as it had one*: been — neat, prosperous, well-kept* and 
* tha* was Enough. Onc^ii ^as re-established he was swe it 
would be a prosperous affair* * 

Scf plumbing anefr ffathruoms wet*^ installed. Johnny’s 
father went east to New York Sfate and returned with a 
handsome Guernsey bull and ten Guernsey co\\%. New 
floors of hard vfood were ftut in where the oldjfloors had 
rotted. New fences were built. # The dadc rodfn after sixty 
years camefnto ligRt once more when on^rne of it was torn out 
and the original cabin j>f the Colonel was jedned to yhat had 
been Maria’s parlour, and The two became a long living-room. 
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And then suddenly the money seemed to^come to an end. 
No one noticed that the i.ccbuflt had Veen shrinking until 
there wasn’t any jpore and there were still bills to be paid for 
work that already tiad been done fc Sharply, with a shock of 
disillusionment, Johnny #,nd hip father knew that something 
had to be done. Either the Farm must-be given up for ever 
or they rrnist become real farmers. I,* was Johfiny who, in 
the end, made the decision. He would become a farmer and 
somehow or cf.her he would go to an agricultural pjllcge and 
learn how to ma^e a living from the land. James Willingdon 
was pleased. His 41 wife made a few bitter remarks about 
Johnny and his father getting it out of theij* systems anebthen 
held her peace. She was the daughter of old^ Jamie. She 
knew what farms wwc, and she knew that neither her^Jiusband 
nor her ‘ son had in them the stuff of whidn true farmers are 
made. 'But old Jamie was delighted, for now, like the Colonel 
who was buried at f he corner of the garden, he had a son-in-law 
and a grandson who would carry on his farm after he was dead. 

But Hud and Meliss^ had ,fo fro. Reality had suddenly 
entered the dream, and no 6nc could iihagine that the Farm 
could support two \a rib lies., 

And then one night, a day or two^fter Hud and Melissa 
had packed and gone awa^, old Jamie rose from his bed to 
pour himself a glass or water. He tripped^over '.he* old rag 
rug which had been there since he hiarried Maria. He fell 
and found thd^ he could not rise attain. lie had broken his 
hip and when the Doctor came J^e told Johnny’s mothen-chat 
old J.amie wojild never walk again. But no one dared to tell 
hirr^that he would never again ppftcr about the s cables ,£nd < 
'walk through the fields and Orchards to which he had re- 
turned at last. Theyallpretcnded thatrin time he wotld be 
up and about again, and h» their hearts they knew that it would 
have been better for him to have died. 


JOHNNY 

Whew Johnny was born his sister was already ten years old. 
His parents looked upon him as a’ miracle, because when his 
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sister was born, fillen Willin^don nearly died and the doctors 
said when she reco^red that shelcould never JiaYe another 
child. For ten years while her baby grew, foiled and petted 
by a mother who was meant by God and Nature to have a 
dozien children, I?llen Willingdon fiad spells of illness Aid 
suffered frogi wild attacks of nerves. Once threatened with 
blindness sh<; uras forc^&to spend weeks in a dai£#ned room, 
tormcnte<J and distracted because she had to sit there, useless 
and helpless, fretting over whether her household was being 
properly run and whether her wandering^>ro?hers and sisters 
were not in need of help and advice. TJhey were spells of 
illne<& whi<i) wcrjilargely hysterical, born of her fury at being 
denied more children amd out of the genuine weakness which 
somctinfes c^%rcarge her as a result of that # first muddled child- 
birth. In tljy frustration which descended on her, tRerc^was 
a kind of classical quality — the fury of a big strong 'woman, 
charged with great vitality, whose whole* destiny had been 
muddled by the mistakes of a well-meaning doctor who was 
not clever enough. To h?r it^vas aifthe worse because there 
was not even malice involved, but only blundering. For ten 
years she lived baffled and furious, a^ slfe always was before 
a situation which she Amid ljeifhcr solve nor destroy by the 
sheer force of her will. 

And then onetday she began to feel more uncomfortable 
than usual, ^nd presently she began to experience all the symp- 
toms of pjegnancy, and jp^Jeli^ht ajd excitement she rushed 
off?o the doctor, only to be |pld il^aip that it was impossible 
for her to have another child ; he told Rer that she mujt be 
imagining the symptoms? • The second doctor, a little more 
clever than the first, even tol4 her # that there were cases on* 
recoft of distracted A>1 cl maids who ijj hy^eria created for 
themselves false pregnancies which*bore all the signs of real 
oneaand even led them tojordcr perambufoltors and make baby 
clothes. No, th? doctor saffl kindly, it was quite impossible 
for her to have aftother cRild. 

I do notfthink that the doctor, even %ftfcugh he was more 
clever than the first on(j, ever guessed the pn>fundity # ofTillen 
Willingdon’s wilfulness and determination. Instead of being 
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disappointed and bitter, she simply told herself that the* second 
doctor, like the first, was £' fool," and she' went home to have 
the perambulatoi^bi-ought up from the furnace room and put 
in order. She started hemming diapers and making baby 
clothes. The months p&ssed and with the first signs of 
grossesse she returned in triumph to the doctor, who again told 
her that sh‘£ was mistaken. This time, howevr.r^ he said that 
her pregnancy was merely a tumour (for there wcjc certain 
evidences whith he could not overlook) and that if :he tumour 
increased she shoukj have it removed by an operation. 

She was Scotch and she was the daughter of old Jamie, who 
knew when he was right and would never lrsten tc the advice 
or protests of others less dogmatic, irnd this was one of the 
times when Ellen Willi ngdon knew she was right She con- 
tinued with her preparations, ignoring all doctors, and five 
months later, in triumph and in the face of all the protestations 
of the family doctor, she gave the light of day (as the French 
say in their fashionable’newspapers) to a son. He was named 
Johnny and his parents regarded Him as a wonder, although 
certain members of the family looked upon him as one more 
evidence, somewhat" comic this time, of Ellen Willi ngdon’? 
extraordinary determination. ' Uncle flarry, the blood of the 
family, even made ribald jokes about her turning a tumour 
into a baby simply by wilful ness. And Johnny, when he was 
a man and had come to know the full force of Igs mother’s 
will, sometimes believed thar sh/^ad simply accomplished 
the impossible because shl! derred it so profoundly. She 
always said to her children, “ You can have whatever you 
wanv in life if only you want-it'hhrd enough.” “ * 

Three years afterward another son was born, but by this 
time Ellen Willingdqy had come to regard the achievement 
of the impossible without any sense of triumph, and no 
one, leas^ of all he&elf, was astonished. A second son she 
accepted. 

* * * 

When the Wfflingdons retreated from the town to the 
Farm, Johnny was sixteen. He was a tall, lean, awkward 
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boy who in appearance was^an odd blend of old Jamie and 
The Old Man. Hf) had the fnole than six fi^ct 3n height 
which belonged to both of them, but igsfcad of the great 
bones and muscles of the old Scot he had* the thin wiry build 
of The Oldman. * His face fiad the^illingdon look, at o&ce 
concentrated and dreamy, a look full of vagueness and deci- 
sion, a look /^ll of contradiction. Only in the^bfg eats and 
the squareness in the angle of the jaw did one discover the 
stubborn 'wilfulness of old Jamie and the mother who had 
borne him in spite of every counsel to the^ contrary. He was 
a lean, gawky youth, homely and shy, b rtf less ugly than he 
had Been a troll boy ; for as a baby and as a small boy 
he had been tjiin with enormous ears, and a tendency to catch 
every p*)ssifc>fb children’s disease. It wfcs as if the will of 
Ellen Willin^doi^nad succeeded in bearing a son but*hacj not 
been strong enough to make him a fat, healthy baby. For 
the first year of his life he cried without ceding and for years 
afterward he nearly choked to death two or three times each 
winter from croup. And’lo hfc veas^ddled and spoiled, and 
Ellen, in her passjpnlor the son who had been born miracu- 
lously, never allowed him out of he 1 ? si^ht until he went off 
to school. But by thS time Jie*w T as sixteen, the good blood 
descended to him from Jorge and'P.lvip, the Colonel and old 
Jamie, tiacf comet to claim him ; and save for the fits of in- 
digestion b^orn of eating too often as a child at the Crescent 
House an rj at fa rmhousc#q^iriijg pqjitical campaigns, he w r as 
as lough and as hardy as a*Canidkyi tfiistle. 

He w r as born of al? that procession of ancestsrs^whicKhad 
begun long ago on the^L'tia-coast — of Englishmen lib* the 
Willingdon who had come a r i a soldier from Shropshire to* 
Boston, of Jacobite Scotchmen like t|je fir§t MacDougal to 
come to Maryland, of Germans an*d Dutchmen like the van 
Esstn who had come fjom the Palatir&te to Pennsylvania 
after the Thirty® Years Waf. Like all of them Ve was for 
ever destined to be^seeking one thing anc^mmirf^ away fi?>m 
another, fiut those first ancestors wrf? very distant and 
shadowy and save for jhe^impulses which lud brought *thcm 
out of an old country into a new, there w r ere in him no char- 
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acteristics which could be traced, very definitely to sources so 
remote. 

There were, however, other things which one could find 
only a little way off in the grandparents and great-grand- 
palents, in the schoolmaster and clergyman, the farmer and 
the squire, the small shopkeeper, the amateur philpsopner and 
mystic, tht jimateur musician. It ^ai a curious mixture of 
qualities, diverse, contradictory and sometimes colourful, in 
which one element was obviously lacking. There was no 
materialism in any £>f them. There was no talent for making 
money and none ofi them save Great-Aunt Jane, who married 
it and spent it all before she died, and old Elvin for ^hom 
there was no explanation, ever had n*v.ch monejr. And there 
was another demerit which seemed common to all 'bf them. 
This wis curiosity — a curiosity about living, a r bout Heaven 
and Hell, about new country, about ti^.es and plants and 
rocks, about morals and books, and about people. 

Johnny at sixteen, still in the vague mists of adolescence, 
was an odd compositeur^ those ^ho had gone before him. 
There was in him the love for the land whifh had been in the 
Colonel and old Jamie,' but yit the same time the awful rest- 
lessness which had tormenteu The OIG Man. There was the 
stubborn wilfulness of old' Jamie, and in Johnny’s bip, rather 
loose mouth, one saw a heritage from Jorge van Essen and 
the emotional sensuality of the stormy Marianna v But there 
was too something of jhe awf^joldness and detachment 
from life which had paralysed Marianna’s son. The Old Man. 
And; there wore stores of ungovernable vitality, so that no 
matter how weary he might gijpw 'of the battles which tuok ' 
place within himself, the^e wa^ never tor him to be the peace 
which comes o£ exhaustion ; there Would always be that 
powerful, almost malignant force which would keep him 
movingon and on, struggling when he was weary of struggle, 
in spite of everything. It was fnat force of old Jamie which 
neVer allowed sywone who possessed it to stop moving, 
which at times evlxT demanded fierce physical effort in order 
to quell it, a foren which never £ permitted anyone in its power 
to rest for a moment save in sleep. It was a gift which was 
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by it one was never 
span of life was at 

least three hundred years too brief. 

And whatever was Johnny had also bdtn made out of the 
world into dvEich^ie had be^q borr^and fived up till then* a 
world changing so rapidly that within the lifetime of a man 
no older thdhpld Jam ; p it had passed through fotfr stages of 
civilization which elsewhere in the world had deeded hun- 
dreds of /e^rs to ripen, to rot, and be transmuted into some- 
thing else. For old Jamie had seen a pastoral world, still 
half-wilderness, and then a great agricultural democracy, and 
he had lived ic icf the world of the farmer decay and yield 
before a new autocracy^>f business men and industry. The 
world irtfo which Johnny was born could^e bewildering, and 
certainly it SrougjA no peace to one whose inheritance was 
largely composed o f en rgy and restlessness. In thA world 
nothing was allowed to grow old, because i\ was always being 
overtaken by change and progress. There was no room for 
old houses nor old customs ryj r ole# habits of mind. One 
might cling, furiously, to the old, but one was only left be- 
hind, trampled, abandoned anc! Jforgbttcfi by the new. Yet 
out of all the confusionand change, Johnny was aware, with- 
out knowing it, that he belonged &> a family which somehow’ 
in all tlfat 4 hubbu l b of change had acquired a fixed tradition 
and a way of living — a formula which one day he would know 
clearly was* as out of dajg^as the FAm and Tt:efusis Castle. 
It >&as a \Ay of living which f h£d cdnje to belong to the Old 
and was futile and useless when one continued .trying to # live 
> by j.t ip tfife New Era. ®/^e might try, but it only endf$l in 
broken hearts like thjlt of Jamie. * 1 

A# sixteen Johnny <ftd not know tjje reasons why there 
were times when he felt shy and resdfttful and sometimes even 
bitty. He did not understand why, although hS had not the 
faintest thing in Common with the dark people wljo lived in 
the Flats — neither <i>y blood, nor fhanner, gjj>r language, Bor 
tradition — die shoffld have a pugnicioii.^tfmpathy for them, 
and at times experience a feeling bordering u^on hatred f£>r the 
Sherman Place and the^pebple who lived in the battlemented 
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at once 'fc cursi a Ad a blessing. Driven 
free from the awfuUconvicttprf tljat the 
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houses near by. It was wrong ajid puzzling, for outwardly at 
least the people in the ug’y Louses witl plate-glass windows 
were his people. pThey were the people he saw and their houses 
were the houses to which he went;. Yet he could never wholly 
escape from the feeling kt>f resentment ana a coiftempt, born 
perhaps out of the lack of material success which always afflicted 
his own family. There were times whc n, because they touched 
his life more closely than the dark people, they seemed to be 
more foreign«rthan the people herded together ir* the distant 
Flats. I think tnat^even then, before Johnny had ever thought 
of such things, h? disliked the prosperous world of these 
battlemented houses because he was aw?rc dimly thit the, 
people in them had betrayed something which was fine and 
destroyed something that would not soon come iijto fche world 
again. And they had done it for money. Perhaps he did not 
think dl them at all, one way or another* It may have been 
that his feeling torvard them was something which had soaked 
into him without his -being conscious of it, out of the black, 
dead scorn which The^pld Man bilently expressed for them 
and the resentment and contempt whiefi old Jamie exhibited 
boldly. 'Something' pef-hap^.came to him also from the defeat 
of his father who would not 1 play the ‘r game, and the baffled 
fury of his mother for something which she did not understand. 
The people in the Flats might be, as most of t&e tovTh believed, 
foreigners and enemies, but as such they were strangers, aloof 
and apart. They were Aot traitejg^ithin the gatos. 

By the time the Wijhngdons* left the grey house, Johnny 
was aware thjit the town was not his ht>me and had not been 
for^a long time and that whatever happened he wbuld never 
return to it nor be any part of jts life. He might come to in- 
habit Abyssinia or T^pibuctoo, but riewr would he return to 
the town, nor any community like it, and because he was after 
all the child of the<-Colonel and Elvira, old Jamie and Sllen 
WillingdQn, he had to have a dream in oraer to live, and so 
th Sj Farm bouam^he dream. It was as if he and old Jamie, his 
father andfiis mo#n«-k and his brother, driven out; were with- 
drawing to the Fa r m, to live theje, entrenched in the last remain- 
ing fragment of a world which scarcely existed any longer. 
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When thcy®caAie to tear out the wall of the dark rooih to 
let in the light, they found thertfwhat was left of the, Colonel’s 
museum in cupboards and # on shelves. Thgre remained two 
or three arrowheads, hidden away where ^they had been safe 
from the pilfcringaof the grandchildren, tvfro books filled wgth 
pressed specimens, turned black with age, of the wild flowers 
of the countryside, cojjected long ago when thera* had been 
forests nearly everywhere, and there were twofold leather- 
bound bobks with a few torn pages of brown .jputcher paper 
covered with the Colonel’s handwriting. UiJtil then Johnny 
had not known that the books existed, Tor it was a family 
whict continue d ks tradition not so muefe by possessions as 
by feeling and by word ^f mouth. Even his mother had for- 
gotten tjieir existence. But when Johnny opened them to 
read what life had been like when the Colonel had shared the 
dark room >£ith Jed a-d Henry, he found there \/as Very 
little left of that lofig record kept meticulously each day by 
his great-grandfather. Most of the pages had been torn out 
raggedly, any way at all, t^stajt the (yes in the stove of some 
tenant farmer’s wife.® She musttia\fe found her way into the 
dark room and fhorning aftei^momin# have torn out the 
precious sheets of papej. All tliat renJfcined were a few pages 
at the beginning of the first vcfl unu and a little which had been 
written*hJ year before the Colonel div!d. Here and there in 
the middle of each volume fragments of a few pages remained, 
torn jaggcclly across. The t enant wfcman hadjnot even been 
nea% in htA pilfering, butslopf y all tenant women were. 

And on the shelf Jpchind Ihe two wrecked volumes lay a 
biy^dl^ oftpapers tied to^gther with string. Thef werj the 
letters written to the Ck>lonel^)v his friend the Jesuit whd had- 
gon<*to New Mexicc^ leaving the n6w country to the Colonel 
and to Bentham the pedlar. The pries Avas tlead now, Juried 
sonqfwhere in Mexico or perhaps in sorje village tyaveyard 
in France. It w#s too lafe tjp write to him that in the end he 
had been right. Ifr was Beiftham the pedlar who Jiad won*he 
# battle in tfae new® country. 

The rest was dust. 
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Ihc borders of the Farm touched four other farms. To 
the nortk beyond the wocdsviay the far^i of the old Quaker, 
Job Finney, wh^ had seen the Battle of Brandywine from a 
distance as a boy oi 1 nine and lived long enough to be a “ con- 
ductor ” on the Underground 'Railroad. « But by the time 
Johnny came to live at the Farm, Job had been dead for fifty 
years and his place was no longer a farm, but a kind of amuse- 
ment park o toned by a rubber manufacturer w£io poured into 
it many thousands of dollars a year. It had not even the 
aspect of a farm? but looked rather more like a factory in which 
the cows had become machines which never left their stalls 
and never browsed like normal cows, but year in and yea- out, 
save when they went to the bull (a necessity with which no 
machine was yet afcle to cope), led a shut-ii? t cobbled life 
arranged according to the latest formula. ^Calves no longer 
played and romped in pastures, but were kept shut in corrals 
where food was parried to them. The “ manager ” was a 
young man, fresh from an agricultural college, who in summer 
wore suits of pongee sfljt. and frad ,the air of a factory superin- 
tendent, even to his pince-nez which wme always bright and 
shiny. And the farm-hundsjwere factory-hands who worked 
indifferently eight horns a day and went to town on Saturday 
nights on the inter-urban enrs, dressed as clerks on an outing. 
In the pastures there were no longer any tregs, sine 2 there was 
no need to provide shade for cows which never left the stables, 
and trees cut*alown the productivity of every field. There 
were no hedgerows and tljg uttle brook along which G.eat- 
Aunt Martha, had leu the negroes to freedom on the morning 
the slave-hunters came, no Jonge^ meandered here an<jl tfyerc 
-through the fields. It had been straightened and made into 
a miniature canal which xollowed its orderly course between 
banks from which tiie willows and reeds had been shorn. 
The barpyaKi had floor of concrete and from the houge to 
the gateway ran a ribbon of h^ru cement 
•The farmipn which Job Finney had lived well and even with 
a great Quaker^%££iice 10 longer existed. Its., beauty, its 
charm, its warrr^th, its character was all gone. Even the 
jungle of a thicket which Job had pieserved as a refuge for 
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birds and s mat P animals had been uprooted and # destroy^d. 
One visited it now, rjot for an^ pleasure or the hqspftality 
which once had filled the ol<j house with wargnth,’but simply 
to see the latest in farming machinery and r^ws of prize cattle 
which ate propareS £ood. It was the^oy of a rich man. Qp 
it was everything “ modern ” which a farm could have, but 
all the modertlit^ solvec\^iothing. It did not help t^e farmer. 
It showed him no way out of the muddle. Eachtyear it cost 
its owner thousands of dollars to run. 

To the west on a farm which the wilderness was claiming 
once more lived old Mrs. Wilcox and h Jf half-witted son. 
The house ha 1 not \jeen painted for years and the garden about 
it was no longer a gardey, but a disorderly jungle. The old 
lady was l# worr*and withered and past cigjhty and her half- 
witted son was fifty *two. He was a big man with a Salsetto 
voice. He hsfd a va anr eye and a persistent giggles wd rich 
were frightening, and a simple friendliness which Jed him to 
call far too often on his long-suffering neighbours. The old 
lady treated him as if he we#e ayhild'yid kept him very neat 
and clean despite all Ms idiotic tendencies toward untidiness. 
She was bent double with rheumatism aiud was blind in one 
eye, but she went on lying singly 01 P account of Tommy. 
She lived in terror of what wodld happen to him after she was 
gone. 'jPwifce already when he had wanflered into town with- 
out her, he had gone though marriage ceremonies and twice 
the bride hacf turned out tol^a farm-1 And dressed in woman’s 
clotlfcs as 1 joke. Tommy h£d # n£>t been offended. He 
would himself tell the # story o? his v. codings if anyone asked 
him* gigglAg while he tol^it. l ie had brothers aAd sisters, 
but long ago they had? left tif^ Wilcox place for the ci«ies. 
They^ft was who sent^nAne'’ to support him and his mother. 
One of them was rich. The old weinafli could have gone to 
live iji the town in a house of her own, byt she \#as ^fraid of 
what would happen to Tohu^iy in a city and anyway she did 
not want to leave tl*e farm cfti which she had live^ ever sis ce 
was married. *So the two of tkem^^3 on, forgotten. 
They kept a cow and a few chickens # and an old roan h*>rse, 
and they had abandoned 16ng ago any attempt at cultivating 
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th&r fields. Tommy’s wits were not bright dhough’to do the 
work" properly and the pld^ady coul ^ 1 not support the sight 
of stranger^ in, the fields which, had always been worked by 
her own men. Si) sorrel and golden rod took possession of 
the meadows and^on th^ edge t>f the wocds th<P sassafras and 
locust and hickory saplings pushed a little nearer to the house 
each year 11 Johnny never saw her e^ept when^now and then 
Tommy, giggling, came to ask him for a handf in loading some 
logs or to he J p him dose the cow. Then she woiiid come out 
of the house dhoked and hidden by trees and bushes, to stand 
by with an air of suspicion as if she feared that Tommy might 
come to harm. Johnny always spoke to her, and sometimes 
she answered him and sometimes shp said nothing at all. Her 
other children, the successful ones, never cane tQ- visit her. 

Beyond the Wilcox place lived the Widow McDonald and 
her oM-maid daughter Cora. Sometimes they had a tenant 
and sometimes +hey let out their fields*, but whichever way 
things worked, they never made any money and just managed 
each year to keep off tb- holders of the mortgage. Sometimes 
that was not a difficult thing to do, 'because the mortgage- 
holdeffwould rather hkve h r Ad his dribbli' of interest than to 
have found himself ?h possession of*a run-down farm which 
couldn’t be got rid of. 'Old "Mrs. Wilcox and Tommy were* 
simply relics of a more prosperous time when anj bird-work- 
ing man could make a living on a f^m. Wilcox himself had 
been an hontst, dull rilan, and ly^. children who 1 Were right in 
the head, had been abl£’to niake their way well chough Tn the 
world, but about the Wilcoxes them, had never been any 
flavour .' 1 Old Jamie had respected and liked thdfri as hones 
citizens but he had never foudd eithek pleasure or stimulation 
in their company. The' Widow McDonald and her daughter 
Cora* were a different 'kettle of fish. They had something 
superior about th~m, and when Cora was still a youpg girl 
there had been enough money ^o send her to college. When 
slie returned tjnere was "no on£ for her' to marry, since the 
eligible young m^all ldft the farms before they L were twenty. 
Shd*could not marry a farm-hand nor any of the young immi- 
grants who were her neighbours, 1 ^ so slowly she had withered 
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into the fortiis, becoming e^ch day a little more a taint ftnita- 
tion of her mother. } Their ]jc#ise*vas well kept an$l \tfas filled 
with early Victorian furniture. Every che^r add sofa had an 
antimacassar and on the parlour table thdre was an apparatus 
with sterecfpticar# views of^jpc sce#iic winders of the world 
and a Rogers groug of Lincoln signing the Emancipation 
Proclamation. They^had a phaeton and an olofc grey horse 
which drew them on tficir trips to town and itie social calls 
which became more and more rare as the community changed 
and there were fewer and fewer neighbours^whom they con-« 
sidered worthy of calling upon. 

Ttoey li^ed onj:he edge of destitution but neither of them 
ever gave an^ sign of i^ The widow herself was one gf thosd 
womcr*who*invcst whatever they wear#vith an air of smart- 
ness and even iglicr worn old satins and taffetas fhg had a 
grand air v^ien she n t out to make one of her affls. # The 
daughter was exactly the opposite. Site yas a plain woman, 
almost a caricature of the fine-featured widow, and whatever 
she put on at once assunmd an air d&dowdiness. To Johnny 
watching them as tifey came up the lane in the phaeton behind 
fc the old horse, tTiey always sOq-ned^wHfet a duchess and her 
companion must be. • The widow >&as not popular in the 
changing comnufnity because sfie was a Tory and in the 
bitternftss # of he^ poverty she found a # consolation in asserting 
the superiority of bloftd and tradition. She was never, like 
old JamiCj a democrat a£h,eart who Sid his bes* even to under- 
stJnd the immigrant farmers # poctor Trefusis she made 

no compromises and asked no quarter.® So tljere were^times 
when shf found it imjf^sible to arrange with*her Rarest 
neighbours an exchange of ^grk at threshing-time andtiad VT 
dri^Jb miles to call %r*help upon Othe^ seedy members of the, 
old regime like herself. • m 

When old Jamie and the Will ingdo ns ^returned teethe Farm, 
she was delighted and b*ec#me prouder than ever. She told 
everyone that th<* neighbourhood was growing decent^mce 
more ; b#t worst of all, she defined Jamie with a series 
of social calls, assuming an iqtimacy whicljhad never%xisted 
even in the days no\^s8 remote, when they had 60th been 
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prosperous. He had never liked her, always deeming her a 
fool and daiming privately* th(*t she had driven her husband 
into an early grave by her pretences and extravagance. He 
liked her no better rfbw when they were both old. She bored 
hin>-with her trivial ?alk, b it at thv^ same tinte she \*as a stimu- 
lation to him, for despite the fact that she talked far too much 
to be a senf : ble woman, she always had a fund c5f news and 
gossip (the fruit of her social visits) and they could talk 
together of people who had long been dead. At sight of her 
coming up the lUne he would swear violently, but he never 
hid himself during ’her calls and would not, I think, have 
missed any of them for worlds. She was tl^e temptress his 
old age and his conscience always troubled him after social 
intercourse w r ith her He felt that he had beep' washing his 
time w/’tK a foolish woman and was ashamed of the triviality 
of the conversation. Cora rarely said anything, hut sat with 
her meek, black-gloved hands resting quietly in her virgin lap. 
It was always the belief of Johnny’s mother that the Widow 
McDonald had malicicyfsly spoiled whatever chances her 
daughter may have had to m£rry, in or clef to keep her always 
by her sitfe as a comp£ni6h. dnd Cora had, indeed, the air of 
one from whom all spiriV and soul had long since been trampled 
out. Whenever she spoke A was only to utter pious or moral 
observations which always drew explosion* from > j6hnny’s 
mother as soon as the door had been cibsed behind her. 

Because the^two worhen were^chsliked, stories grew up 
about them and their eccertribifics. They were, as Doctor 
Trefusis had been, actused of all sorts c r crimes and aberra- 
tions, and if a farm-hand stayed wi*L them for modi th°n six 
"months, stories arose at once. When Johnny came to live at 
the Farm, a man called Harry Bogardds A had been with tliem 
for more than two years ind it was always said that he had 
stayed so ^ng for no*good reason. He was a big ugly ma-? of 
thirty-four or five w T ho looked mv?cht older, v&th deep lines in 
his face and hair jh^t was girey at the temples ; but there was 
a crude animal for&^boui him, like the pc>wer of a bull in 
its prilhe, which the neighbours sensed and which encouraged 
them to believe any story which they c invented. Fie was a 
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queer, Silent maif too, who 1*2 ver had any communication^ with 
outsiders save whein necessjtf demanded it. t 

Across the turnpike onithe land which Ifed once belonged 
to the nephew, of Great-yncle Samuel # s friend, old Anne 
Condon, tlftre livtd a tenant ^alledflke Anson and his faiAily. 
The father was a ga^nt man of fifty who drank and beat his 
wife and ch]J<jren. IMs # wife may have deserved it* for she was 
a slattern who did not even cook decent food for her husband 
and her rickety children. When you went t* her house to 
exchange work at threshing-time the f^pd § was greasy and 
cold and covered with swarms of flies., 

TC> the f-asj oqjow the pasture where Great-Aunt Martha 
had been killed in hcrrfall from Doctor Trefusis’s coU, lived* 
the SdtintsjfS. Of all the neighbours, including the young 
man with tlje P%lm Beach suit and shiny pince-nez* wlp ran 
the rubber manufa^tuiers’ pleasure park, it was the ochintzes 
whom old Jamie respected most. There* were many things 
about them of which he disapproved.* It seemed to him bar- 
baric that their women an€ cbddren^lhould work in the fields 
on Sundays and^veekdays from daylight until it was too dark 
to see the rows of corn. It #ffen?led*his old sense of the 


farmer’s dignity that a# l^utcherfti^-timc they should keep such 
things as hogs’ liver and brains Tor themselves to eat while 
they solcf the ltest of the meat. He was revolted by the 
spectacle <jf the Schin^z boys driving into town each day to 
collect a Joad of garbag>^m whicji to feed fhe hogs. His 
own hogs in seventy years Va 3 rfcvcj known garbage and he 
could not believe thft pork which had not beei*fe^ upog hard 
y«llow corn and pum^kAft ayd skim- milk could be wortii eat- 
ing. It offended him that v^ien his grandson Johnny went* 
theft at threshing- Slmc to help he &^>uld/ind a good solid* 
meal, but none of that lavish arraf of food which the wives 
of aid-time farmers had served with prick as if if wefe a pagan 
offering of thanksgiving. kThere were many things about the 
Schintzcs which offended him, but there, . v^e af many tftngs 
which he # respected. 

The Schintzes, he said^ always kn*w wh#t they w^nfed and 
that was a great thing in life. ^Tljey had an integrity of pu^* 
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pose which in his own integrity he respected.' They lived 
for only ore thing and that L vat a deter mihation to restore to 
the worn tenant-hr anted soil its old richness. They lived to 
make their land pay v and toward that end it did not matter 
how v great nor how numerous were sacrificed they fliade. To 
them the contents of a privy was not something revolting and 
repulsive ; it L was a gift from God, beautiful and full of a magic 
which in the following year made the corn a richer green than 
any corn for me^es around. The soft things of life’ were for 
fever excluded sifice^ even the smallest of luxuries diverted 
them from the absorbing goal of their whole existence. They 
had no interest in politics nor in the experiments which farm 
stations made in order to produce pap'iceas for the troubles 
of the farmers. The) knew the earth. It was the ‘same* in this 
despoiled hew country as it had been on the borders of Poland. 
They hacf'thcir way of sowing and impregnating the land, and 
it was as old as time. They knew that one could no more 
bring fertility to the earth by newfangled ideas than the young 
man with the shiny not^-glasMis Uould impregnate all his 
mechanical cows by means of machinery. They Jived apart, 
having no time for Visits and “ setting.” They knew that 
when one worked the eafth, thd task wa:i>never ended. When 
one had finished with one piece of work 'there was always 
another. If one weed was uprooted there wa'* alway’s Another 
springing up just beside it. So they sacrificed themselves to 
their land, livirfg apart, intensely individualistic, asking only 
to be left in peace. It was u tradition which old Jamie, flic 
good citizen, with his'passion for impro\ ing the human race, 
could -understand and respect, but«*A which he could nev-sr 
have fived. The Schintzes were peasants. Old Jamie res- 
pected them most of all fox what they fta** done to their Itfnd. 
In earth which ten years baflier had been abandoned as useless, 
they now«gre\fr the best crops in the county. They had fine 
cattle and fine hogs and their big’ horses wete fat and sleek. 
No term coufcd ha.vpJ.jeen fun better. Nc^farm could have 
produced "more. I*“3P a hctlgerow was waited, nor a ditch. 

But ‘bid Jamie knew that thev did not make money. He 
knew that out of all their work and devbtion, they made some 
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years pertiaps a ie^ hundred cellars to apply to the mortgages. 
It seemed to him a bitter schqnfe cf things — that one snould 
live a life scarcely better thin that of an anifhal for so small 
an economic reward. I thinjv he was too ild and people like 
the. Schintzc# were^t^o new &©d to# different for an under- 
standing of them ever # to come to him. He never ceased to 
be puzzled b^ghem. He did not understand thaf they too, 
like himself and the Colonel, had a dream, and tliat like their 
dreams, thaf t of the Schintzes had nothing to dotwith money. 
With them it was not democracy and no^a Tltopia. They 
cared little what happened to other men sc^long as they were 
Je ft irepcac^. t l‘h§ land was their dream, the good, warm, 
dark earth. Ig them ia^the force of a thousand years’ desire 
for earthtof tjiftir own, no matter what eafth. Even a rocky 
hillside or a jjatef^of desert would have sufficed ; ii?a!*i^ttle 
time they would somehow have cleared away the thorns and 
pulverized the rocks until they became good dark earth. It 
was not for money nor the idle pleasur?s which money could 
buy that they worked. Tfcy •want'll money only because 
money meant morj land. That was their dream. Old Jamie 
t^d never known a peasant aneffhe ifchifitzes puzzled him. 

They were Silesians %ijd the father lerman was a stolid 
square man who at # sixty had the txidy^nd muscles of a man 
of forty.* Pie ha<J a big golden beard with no grey in it and 
blue eyes and sometime^ on Sundays and in the evenings he 
smciked a great porcelain v rj[pe on Jie bowl 0f which was 
painted the picture of a flaxcnjiair<£l Qerman girl surrounded 
by sprigs of forget-ftie-nots. He never learacd to speak 
►Engl ish vAy well and^in^riie^rare moments when his haavy 
phlegmatic disposition yielded to ^excitement, he fell into 
guttufal Silesian Gerifcan. When he tilled tp you, he always 
stood with his feet apart, his thick ifiu%cular legs arched and 
braced, like an oak growing out of the sod. Softievdiere far 
back there must ifkve been Tartar in his blood, fo$ his eves 
slanted and his cheekbones were high and gave an 

impression ftf immense calm and seftirit^S #lt was as if every- 
thing about him — the hand^om^golde«i beardfthe square tiead, 
the tough muscular body, the bi^ b^ue eyes — all said, “ Cities 
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and’ people may rise and be destroyed. Finks and factories 
may disappear. Civiliza^on'^may rot. * But I am eternal.’ 7 

As was propel in a peasant he had sons, four of them, and 
all of them shared' his passion for the land They were not 
g£nbling fly-by-nights V^ho ran' off to cities to become travel- 
ling salesmen or clerks in offices. Thev were all four stalwart 
and hard-beaded, yet each had his <own personality. The 
eldest, Carl] was a man of nearly forty, bullet-headed and 
stubborn and<-a little mean. If Old Man Schint^ had all the 
good qualities Of jhe peasant, his son Carl had a good many of 
the bad ones. Ha was miserly and suspicious and his attitude 
toward any man not called Schintz was op-e of hostility. He, 
worked his wife and children to thedimit of their endurance, 
and he was a tough, hard bargainer. But already at; forty he 
had possession of the Cline place with the horse-pond, and he 
lived in the small yellow house where old Mrs. Cline had stood 
long ago when the Willingdons passed on their way to the 
Farm. Death had co'me to her at last and when she was gone 
the Cline place was <?old to Ccrl Schintz. It joined his 
father’s place and the two iarms were worked almost as one. 

The second son, Hans, had never married. He was an un- 
emotional fellow whok life ton like chock work. Seven days a 
week he worked hard but On Saturday night he never worked. 
Then he dressed himself in store clothes, hitched up one of 
the fat farm horses and drove off to" the city where he made 
love as he ate^his meals, stolidly, Jibing it as a necessity. , He 
was a small man, but hard and .rough, and the hardest worker 
Johnny ever* encountered in all his lift. He was handsome 
in ^peasant way and his good locks, coupled witlV a perfectly 
cold and cynical directness o£ purpose, brought him a certain 
success with women, Vno liked cold-blooded sensuality^better 
than romance and tc?ndfcrness. He preferred Hot to w T aste 
good nLondy on lc^ve, but if there was none to be had free, 
he lighted his pipe and went straight to bally Peters’ estab- 
lishment Where*-£X£ r V t hi n g was safe anti sanitary. But he 
never took any j&rfc in file gaieties of the parlour with th 3 
med&anical piano and rarely stayed more than half an hour, 
for there was always a certain number of errands to be done 
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for old Mrs. £ch jfitz‘ and he disliked going to bedNate. Some- 
times he talked of his love iffrjrs, but never in the faction of 
a sensualist or a Ddh Juan. • Headways spoke#of^hem with 
a detached coldness whicfi in a strange fjay was worse and 
more shoeing fttgn gloatirfg or boasting*)f the impotent and 
the lady-killers. Hfe talked <5f them with a complete detach- 
ment as if h* were talking about the breeding of farm animals. 
He seemed M find satisfaction only in work, fie bolted his 
food in order to return to the barn or the fields. I think the 
visits to S5lly Peters’ place were made only^f a grim neces- 
sity to satisfy an appetite which other ,.‘4fce would have dis- 
trac^d him. T t was as if he were possessed and only work 
could brin^ Mm fence. There was an air of dedication abou^ 
him, H if *4 were an instrument of God. 

The third son v«as dark and handsome and finer bgned than 
the others, af if tTi^ie ^as something in him of differ^pf blood. 
He was married aAl in five years had had four children. It 
was he and his wife who took charge ctf the cows and the dairy 
and he was the one who c^ovc the «nilk- wagon each morning 
before daylight intc»town to cfelivci^he milk. The Schintzes 
had no liking for middle-men anc^ sqjd whenever possible 
'direct from the farnwo the <J)nsun?er, It was one of the 
reasons why, at tjie end of *hc }^ar, they had a few hundred 
dollars® t<* applj to the mortgages. 

The fourth son wa?*gentle and feminine and he it was who 
ran the hc*isc and took care of the poultry and the pigs, work- 
in tlfc fields as w?ll % T h#n it®was necessary. Like the 
second son, he had ijpver mirrieef, bift unlike Hans he did not 
g£> off 0 % Saturday nigljfs to Sally Peters’. Iftde* d he^rarely 
left t3ie farm from #ne ye;*’s end to another. Onqfcould 
always find him tl^r#, whitfwaskijLg the chicken-house or 
mowing the lawn or hoeing or Jr^splaAting in t&e neat* 
pretty garden. Often enough he had to do tjie cooking as 
well, for old J^rs. Schmtj had a tumour which # made her 
frail, and sometigiess she® was not strong enoilgh to^tand® 
on her f^t. 

She was a thin, small woman, wflb liad never leaned to 
speak English, for, sintdishe hever feft the*farm and had been 
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callc 1 upon only once or twice by neighbours,- mere was no 
need ivr it. For most of her Jjfe, she never spoke to anyone 
save her husLand^and her sons. She too, like her husband 
and her sons, lived only for the land, the house, the barn and 
the ^chickens, and n^w thjjt she was worn cut and old before 
her time, she could no longer scour and scrub and bake and 
churn herself. She had no daughter sortie took her youngest 
son for a daughter and together they kept the place beautifully 
clean and prosperous. The whole farm was like th^t. Even 
the fields and tk,-: wood-lot, with all the underbrush cut and 
the fallen twigs ancf branches bundled into faggots neatly tied, 
were like the rooms of a proud house- wife. The old woman 
was patient with her illness and her tumour which could not 
be taken out because operations cost too mudymonpy, and 
she had only one desire beyond her pass’ on fo/ order and 
cleaminc.s and that was an obsession with her. A She wanted 
all the village from^which they had come in Silesia to see how 
they had prospered. She w 7 anted all the Silesian peasants 
they had left behind to loivk upon the farm with its neat house 
and the ordered rows of fa. vegetable^. She had written 
news of it all again a^d a gain Lat she was no L sure that in far- 
off Silesia they would believe what ^he had written. She 
wanted them to see. She '/anted, I think,, to transplant the 
whole farm with its fields and cattle to that villag , r.^ar the 
Polish frontier just for a day. Sometimes she would talk of 
it to Johnny in her thick dialect, and old Schintz, listening, 
would chuckle and pat he^ tjiinf back and explain in iiis broken 
English what she was saying. She talked a great deal of a 
man she called** 4 Onkle Peder ” and 4 cM Schintz exp Lineal th^t 
,,°he wanted her Uncle Peter to L.ee the farm, because he had 
tried to keep her from mr raying him lo j.gyigo when they vere 
both young. E\en iu t^at far-off village, there had been 
snobbery ^and Uncle^Peter and alf Mrs. Schintz’s family ]^ad 
said her people were too good to,., marry one, of its daughters 
to 2u boy lik^ der Schint ^ e\en if l.e was tk~ strongest, hard- 
working young pe^aVjt in^the village. I mink the two old 
people had been bound together through all the years of 
marriage by other things besides love. They had their com- 
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mon pa$sion § ft)r*land and tjiey meant to show the villagers 
back in the old country. 

For old Schintz there we^e no doubts ove§ wHat was to be- 
come of his “ lajid.” He had his four sfalwart sons and in 
nope o£ thefti was # there any*qonse%$e abSut leaving the .^ch 
life of the land for thg meagre life of the city. They were all 
old enough ?oJdc settle#! now and one by one they were acquir- 
ing land all about him, so that by the time he die® they would 
have hunctgeds of acres. The third son, Frar^, was already 
angling to buy the place where old Mrs. Wilcox and Tommy 
lived in the old house with the choked doqjryard. In the end, 

, befoft Jolginv ie§ the Farm, old Mrs. Wilcox died and the 
Wilcox place J^ecamc iJ#e property of Franz and his wi£e, and' 
within aiycamt too began to look a little#like the other farms 
owned by the Sc]gftitzes. The dooryard was cleaneif agid the 
house painted, thc # fence rows cleared out and th<*tohs of 
manure left to rot for years in the barnyard # were carted to the 
fields. To men like the drunken Ike # Anson, it seemed that 
the touch of the Schintzes Aad#nagi?jjn it, but the only magic 
was hard work ancf a passion for the earth which was so 
profound that it became geni*^. 


TJ^es? ^ere tl#e neighbours which Johnny and his father 
had when they becamc^farmcrs. These were the people they 
saw most |nd these wer^th^ men wfih whom jt>hnny worked 
at harvesting-time and wher^tfleyicut^the fresh green corn to 
fill the silos. They Were different irom the neighbours of old 
Ja*nit>— jBb Finney and men who had founded tfie ac^iemy 
at Onara long ago arfd orga^ed the Patrons of Husbandry 
and listened to Ral/^h^Vaido EmerW^ and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. It was Johnny who saw%nf>st of them bedTuse his 
father was still occupied now and thcn#vith pfojegts in the 
town which he always hope4 would end successfully and make 
a little money to t>our int<? the F^irm. It/^as Johnny %ho 
• did most eff the ploughing and cil thejhffr and did the milk- 
ing and spread the manure ovej the served £elds. OlcPJamie 
saw them sometimes wtien he s^ helpless and resentful in his 
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wheiled-chair at threshing-time and when theTilo was being 
filled" * 

SometimeJ OH Man Schintz would come in the long still 
evenings for a visih Johnny always thought of him as Old 
Mrn Schintz althofigh h~ was tliirty yearsf younger than old 
Jamie. In the hot summer darkness the two old men would 
sit under tl*3 big catalpa tree, sometime 0 silent, soihetimes talk- 
ing, one wifh the thick accent of Silesia and fhe other with 
the faint nostalgic Scottish burr which, he had never lost. 
Between them mere was only one thing in common and that 
was the tendernessTor the land. They both knew that the 
thick hot nights were making the corn spring upward A green 
" and firm. It meant fine fodder and thick well-filled ears. 
When they were together something grew up abrat them 
which rfiade all the others seem outsiders? They both knew 
well r en6ugh that in James Willingdon there was not the feel 
of a real farmer. They knew, I think, that he was merely 
playing at being a fari'Acr. In Johnny, there was old Jamie’s 
own blood and Old M-ri Schmtz c n his thick German accent 
told old Jamie that the boy nad the makings in him, but that 
really fiis heart was rfot i?i it. ’The boy, he said, had too many 
ideas. He was too fistless. 

Once or twice the visift of* old 'Schintz and the Widow 
McDonald and her daughter fell on the same e\inAig, and 
then there arose a sense of social straifl with old Jamie sitting 
in his wheeled -chair between the two of them, trying to make 
a go of it. The Widow tvHDPmald would become impossibly 
trivial and refined, arid old Schintz, wherin his peasant’s heart 
knew he was the one on solid g^und because l Ihe future 
beloAged to him, would sit “{here sknoking his porcelain 
pipe, occasionally saying Something ifi his thick English and 
chuckling now and thinrin the darkness. Cora, the pathetic 
relic, ne^er Spoke rt all. And presently old Schintz would 
say good night politely and make Tiis way -^ut the lych-gate 
ancTdown the long lane on foot, leaving the air scented with 
the odour of the an~ie.it pchcclain pipe long* after he had gone. 

No 1 one had dared to tell old Jamie that he would never 
walk again. All the family kept up the pretence that one day 
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when the bo8$ hud knit he jvould be all right again, ju#t as 
when he had come to live in the gren house in the town/^rcry- 
one pretended that some c^y he ^ould return to the Farm, 
although no one at the time had believeebit. In the end he 
had conic back to frhe Farm and novg perhftps he thought tjpat 
in the end he would walk again. No one knew what he really 
believed or Vhether T^e knew all along that he # was being 
deceived and was unwillihg to put an end to the letter comedy 
of which flg was the centre. The doctor camg once a week 
to see him and always reported that progress Iras being made. 
When he was able to leave his bed for a wr&eled-chair, he was 
^push®d out each igorning in spring and summer to sit in the 
shade of the fatalpa irge planted long ago by Maria. The< 
Colonel Jiad ghosen well the site of his jjiouse, for now old 
Jamie could # sit tlj,c9e and look out over half the Farr*, ^11 the 
way to the tufnpike. lie could watch the cows in thitpafture 
and Johnny cutting hay or cultivating thc^corn. He could 
see the brook and what was left of Maaia’s flower-garden and 
the old graveyard where tb$ C<jlond*yid Susan and the hand- 
ful of settlers lay unSer the appltf tree beneath the blanket of 
^periwinkle. An8 slowly I thirty, hoi came to live nor in the 
reality of the moment, feut in hi» memory. He saw the fields 
as they had been IcAig ag<? ancf hinHelf striding about his work 
and eveft Maria ^atering and cultivating the specimens in her 
garden. Sometimes ht would sit there in a waking dream 
unaware of your presence and sofhetimes would doze 
quietly. Rs long as he could Afuge in the past, he was 
quiet and resigned vid peaceful, but tAere were times too 
wfcpn jhe%>ld spirit woulg^rise to torment him, atftf, bitter at 
his helplessness, he tvould ^row cantankerous and *;cold 
Johrtfty and his fat]^i # for the w^tfhey were running the 
Farm. At such times he would be tilled # with a dftire to 
mak# a tour of inspection, agd Johnny or Jiis broiher # or Ellen 
Willingdon, if t!»e boys tfaci pressing work to do^ would set 
out along the lanesgpushing^he wheeled chair as gently as^>os- 
»sible while«the olef man looked frc§n one ^de to another, dis- 
covering broken pickets or branches whiefg needed pruning, 
or a clump of dread Gtrfda tfiistle which had sprurfg up un- 
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notiled in the grassy bank of the lane. The^roUci bed'was full 
of rufe.and sometimes thr ja 1 s must have caused him pain, 
but he never sp~>ke of that. 

But as he grew \ eaker the spells of cantankerousness grew 
mere and more rare. H° came to live mole andhnone in the 
past and to spend long hours dozing in ^Jie dooryard 'or beside 
the iron steve, lost between consciousness and slefcp. Toward 
the end, I tlhnk that he knew that the return to the Farm had 
been no mor^than an impossible dream, but by then he was 
so weak and ol£ that the disillusionment no longer mattered 
to him. If he was^ troubled at all, in his moments of con- 
sciousness, it was by the fear that the dreams might collapse 
^before he died and that his end would come in some strange 
place tar away from the Farm. 


Of all the Wiilingdons, Johnny’s mother was the only one 
who knew life on the land. She who had been against the re- 
turn from the beginning was^themone who had all the prac- 
tical knowledge. She it was who knew'how to make butter 
and cottage cheese awd how to treat a cow or a mare after a 
birthing. Johnny ancfhis faihcr and his brother had it all to 
learn, and of the three of them Johnny was the only one with 
the taste or the talent for learning. Johnny *£ younger 
brother was like old Jamie’s sons, lie hated the Farm and 
he only wanted to escape, waiting hylf-sullenly until he was 
old enough. With Jam£s«-W?llingdon, it became more and 
more clear that the Farm was for him umply a refuge from 
the disilluslonments of life. His 1«- Pe of the Farm^as-senti- 
* mental and romantic. He liked roaming over the fields with 
,the dogs, starting rabbft^ and the pheasants which he hatched 
under "white leghorn hems who took their broods into the 
fence rows and with them returned to the savage state. '* Fie 
liked walking among his cattle imthe big pasture and he liked* 
lying; under the catalpa tree ih the dboryard hatching the wood- 
flies dance. But with the Qvork and the reality it Was differ- - 
cnt. "He had no farmer’s blood in him and at fifty it was not 
easy to change all one’s life and acquftre new tastes. He had 
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no heaft in the ^ork, and sonvhatever task he undertoo^vent 
against the grain. It gave Ijiffi rj^ delight to leav* /field of 
corn with each furrow icatly cultivated® and every weed 
buried. There t was for hirjn no keen plrtsure in the sight of 
a field t>f tlflck de^v*wet timbjhy falling beneath the knivdk of 
the mowing machin#. He found no real satisfaction in the 
smell of the,, garth stifr<;d by the plough. He^JI of manure 
had not fjr him the aspect of piled-up treasure ; if he did not 
regard it "rith indifference, he saw it only asta pile of filth. 
The sight of corn burnt by an early frost %fore it was ripened* 
did not fill him suddenly with a sense of $>ain almost as sharp 
as af the srfgty o4 a friend dead, cut off before he had lived. 
These things he did ntt understand. They were singly no? 
him. Cheg^ire born in one person anfl in another lacking. 
There was gotheng to be done about it. If one laclfs # these 
reactions, they onij§ seem over-poetic and perhaps idiotic, and 
one is inclined to mock at them. Yet tltey are real. They 
are what makes a true farmer different from other men. 
Johnny had them agd hisfath*r # hao|hot, and because Johnny 
had them, a kii^d of passion ^entered into whatever he did, 
►forcing him to go on working*after lfis sftength was exhausted. 
Old Jamie had the fe^Hjig. # Johnny’s father would begin to 
plough or to cut*hay in high sjpirits^moved perhaps by the 
bea 44 ty*o^the setne about him and the feel of the morning air 
and the su£, but after a little while J^e would grow bored and 
the reg: of the day tike york waj only drutfgcry which left 
him at sundown tired, baffled £nd*irri4abjc. It was simply not 
in him. He was a * gentleman farmer ” and«ior # a re?J one. 
Dike the ?2olonel he Jpvtfl tljp land, but that was quitetdiffer- 
ent from the feeling of old J^mie^and Johnny. Those two 
lovtd the earth. 

Johnny’s mother, for all her expdH£nce and practical know- 
ledge, had no love for tlje^arth. The Farm site lefved senti- 
mentally because she had s^ent nearly half her lifetime there « 
and because it filled with associations .ancP memories of 
the Great*Aunts, of Anne Condoft, ofiie® mother and Doctor 
Trefusis and her brother^ ancj sisteifc. Sht would Jiave liked 
keeping it as a souvenir, a thig^^apart from herself and th$ 
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lives her children, but she refused to belcJng'to it, 'and so 
in her struggle one side of^ei nature c?me to hate it. To 
her, with all her shouldering ambhions for her children, the 
sight of Johnny plotf^hing or hauling manure was an indignity 
whith she was determined to ern^h. Hayiftg faiffd by open 
attacks, she tried adopting Machiavellian tactics, but for these 
she had no talent whatever. Like qld" Jamie, ( her weapons 
would always be bludgeons rather than rapiers and her care- 
fully veiled hires and her best attempts at subtle p-opaganda 
1 were always painfully naked and apparent. Most of them 
were directed at Johnny, for she knew the younger son who 
hated anything which had to do with farming, :vas Hi no 
clanger* She talked of wealth (which' would certainly never 
be the lot of a farmer), of travel in far-off places, 'of rmisic and 
the theatre (which she knew were vulnerable spot?; in Johnny). 
She spoke scornfully of the neighbour?,' — people like the 
Widow McDonald* and the Schintzes and the drunken Ike 
Anson, and the pip-squeak scientific farmer on the Job Finney 
place. Why, she wouldV ay, was ^on of hers living among 
such people ? She knew, as always with her infallible in- 
stinct, the vulnerable i'pot r s. ff she smote the vulnerable spot . 
with a bludgeon instead of striking ydf J h a rapier, it was not 
the less effective. Oqly one element in the character of 
Johnny did she fail to take into account ard that wa^ -his 
stubbornness. For he had not only the' aggressive stubborn- 
ness of herself ind old Jamie but ? grod dose of t]be passive 
variety, infinitely more difficult 1 to deal with, come down to 
him through his father and The Old Mih from the Congre- 
gatiop.ilist who had stuck it out^foiCSixty years witftout°evc A r 
losing his temper as the husband of the impossible Marianna. 
She never understood^*! think, the dedicated quality wltich 
lies in the stubbornness ftf quiet people. 

But in :he Struggle she had grekt forces on her side, how 
many and hew great she may nev& have knoftn ; because in 
Johnny there iV was not onlyherself'and old rf> Jamie but all the 
others belonging J he Grange, emotional, corftradictory 
assortment of ancestors. Johnny himself had the will to make 
the venture a success. Conscientiously he meant to become a 
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farmer, a goo3 prosperous farmer as old Jamie had beei^* I Ie 
knew that it was a g^ood life, §ut f #here were monjenfs when 
he also knew that it was ?% good life only If one could stifle* 
everything in o^e’s nature ^ut a passion for the earth. And 
presently a? the rficyiths pa^d heibegan to understand that 
the denials ^and sacrifices and concessions he was forced to 
make in his ^jeneraticJh # were greater than those fhadc by old 
Jamie in # his day and infinitely greater than*those of the 
Colonel. *\t seventeen there were momentr# when he had 
doubts, just as the Colonel had known d<gu6ts on the morn-* 
ing he embraced his friend the Jesuit, , aware that he had 
turnSd his Jra^k itpon so much that he loved, for the sake of 
a dream whif^i would never be realized. In a way the £olonef 
had hat# a life even after he had con* into the wilderness, 
and old Jarrjje haxfhad many things in life beyond tlft borders 
of the Farm. Thcye had been politics and Abolitioti and the 
lectures and the Academy, long since fallen»into ruin. He had 
had neighbours. He had had a rich life. 

In rare momcnts^whcnldonbts a*f ailed Johnny, he looked 
about him and fgund almost nothing. The farmer no longer 
unattercd in politics, and ev«r*if eftd Jamie had been born 
again into the life of tfig county, vigorous and filled with his 
Calvinistic ideas for jerking his f felloe-citizens into decency, 
he *npulcf have i>een helpless, for the material was changed 
and disintegrated, \fhat could one do with a few old men 
re§dy for £ne grave, a fflfr jjundred listless tenant farmers, and 
the rest tough, indifferent* jfeaj&nt^ ? The life, the world 
which old Jamie ha# known, no longer existed. One # could 
r®ad,mlthJ>ugh there wa?fioynuch time left for rcading^f one 
was a real farmer ; Sut one ]^ad need too of companionship ' 
ancf talk, and whex§ Johnny looked ^jout Jiim the landscape 
was barren. To the north there w%s#:he young manVith the 
shifty nose-glasses who tried out every tewfangle&idca for a 
farm which shcfwed no profits but cost thousands of dollars 
a year. To the ’vfest there was ofd Mrs. Wilcoft and TSmmy 
and the \fridow RlcDonald and flora £n<t their taciturn hired 
man. Across the road |lrunjcen Il*e Ans<yi lived in Squalor 
with his rickety family? For tlje jjpst there were the Schintzes 
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whofy Johnny liked and respected, but with'the Schintzes all 
talk, alldn^erest began and^nded with corn and hogs. That 
could be good t£ik, but in Johnay, Ellen Willingdon had 
already begun her \(rork, even before the Sclvntzes had come 
intcnhe county, and in then end a 1? the ide^s, all the ambitions, 
all the curiosity which she had planted in him as a child were 
to win her ''battle for her. 

She had too on her side all the forces of economics, forces 
which were, usilike her arguments, unemotional*, and cold. 
”One encountered tjjpm every day, every week, every month, 
bitter, agonizing a$ad uncscapable. What good was it to 
pack apples, carefully wrapped in paper, t<u ship <o the big 
’market* of the cast when shipping attd the middlemen left 
nothing for the farmers, and often enough the 1 middlemen 
took precious dollars off the price because the apples arrived 
bruised and damaged, a charge which the farmer could never 
know was true ? iWhat good was it to raise wheat for a 
price which made it sounder economics to feed it to the hogs 
than to send it to markka? Why^navc a fine dairy when it 
showed no profit at the end of the year and the men who 
owned the canned mi'lK plant grew rich and built fine houses ? 
Why grow potatoes for a dubious profit of a few dollars 
a field ? Why ? W'hv ? Why ? The cold unescapable 
answer was ahvays there. Either one must quit thcvWnd 
or live like the Schintzes, and even if one lived like the 
Schintzes, a lifo brutal in its sacrifice?, one could.-put aside 
only a few hundred dollars 1 a year. 

Johnny fought stubbornly, even after Viis father knew that 
the whole venture had been a hopdess impractical dCcarfi, 
but there were moments when Johnny, working in the fields, 
-knew too that nothing to’uld come of R But there Were 
moments when he was seized by an insane restlessness and a 
desire to ran Uway fra: ever leaving it all behind him. If’he 
. went away he knew it would be Lever to return. If he ran 
away 'it woukd be far beyond the borders r of the town and 
the county, even of tbfc state, for outside the Farm he was 
aware that there was reatty no place for him in that world 
into which he had been born- It waJ not his fault, but the 
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Fault rtf his i 8n<^stors and 4 tradition. If he went ajlay he 
would never want tp see the^Ifcrnd again, fallen int^> tiie hands 
of a tenant farmer or peasants like the Slhinfzes. And all 
the time he waj aware thaj outside in tile world things were 
happening*— thir^ which hp warded to*see and in whi<#i he 
wanted^ to take part. . . . The world was no longer all 
about the fjarm as in had been in old Jamie’s lime. It had 
withdrawn to a great distance. 1 * 

So he , # came to understand the young yeoplc like the 
children of old Mrs. Cline and old Mr&. Wilcox, who ha<£ 
>*one a wav never to return. 


Andi thert* one day in spring, just after the snow had left 
the wheat-?jeld$ %ld Jamie died. It was the first ^v§rrn day 
of spring and he had insisted upon going out in hfs wheeled 
chair over the muddy half-frozen lane all rjic way to the woods 
where Johnny and his father w^ere foiling down sugar sap. 
Johnny’s brother pushedlhim, as £fntly as possible, over the 
ruts and across J:he carpet of thick damp leaves into the shed 
filled with the scent of maple syruj*. f<or three hours he sat 
there, himself moving the lifng wooden ladle which kept 
the syrup from kicking to the il>rig pan, and as the sun dis- 
ap4Kffftirand t%e warmth went out oT the air, Johnny pushed 
him in the chair bac£ to the farmhouse. He was tired and 
ajked toj!)e left in a ^orijer of the long living-room which 
had once been p 4 art of tlje^ “idarlj; room.” Then he fell 
asleep and when Johnny’s mother went 1 9 fetch ljim to 
puppgcr 9 e did not wafc*. 

lie was not burfed in fjje graveyard by the brdbk, but* 
bcftde Maria and fvfo of his sons*i|jL the^ family burial-plot 
in the town. He should have beeti Juried beside th? Colonel 
in«the earth which he hjd loved, but* his plice #vas beside 
Maria and I thftik by that*ime, everyone of the # Willingdons. # 
even Johnny, kftew that*the lolig dream of ■ihe Fanti was 
played oift. Tliere was no use i*i leqjhr^; him behind buried 
in the earth which belonged to jtfrangerf. No onfi spoke 
of that reason, but eferyone j^n^w it. 
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It \.£s a funeral very different from that or 1 Tne Old Man. 
There was ,a special servicerin <die old brjck Congregational 
church which' yoUng Jamie had regarded with wonder on 
the first day he arrivod in the town, long ago. He was never 
a Cangregationalist eithereby nature or by will, ;md he had 
never been inside any church since the day Maria, ir/dignant 
at the Presbyterian preacher and his tr.'k of fojeordination, 
had risen quietly and led him out of the old church on the 
Square. But ail his children had gone to the Congregational 
f church and the oid # Scotch Presbyterian bond had long been 
broken, so it was fitting that he should have been buried 
from the church of his children. The place wa« filled by 
friends of his children, by some of tfce older gpod citizens 
of the town wdio hae 1 : known him in his power and uigour, 
and scattered here and there was a handfifi^)f qld men and 
women who, like him, remembered the d a ys of the Under- 
ground Railroad, the “ bloody shirt,” the Academy and the 
Grange. The Congregational preacher made a long talk on 
his life, generously omit ring the b<ct that the old man had 
never entered his church, and emphasizing the fact that it 
was deeds and not profession which made a man a Christian. 
In the town papers there were jbhotogr?/phs of him taken long 
ago in his prime and long obituaries filled with the list of 
his accomplishments and virtues. It was the funeral^f a 
patriarch and a good citizen and a marf of action. 

But over it a'il — the services, the se r mon, the objituaries^ 
there hung a curious aura of melancholy. It was as if the 
tribute of the town which he had come ho hate as an enemy 
came .too late and had in it something of patronage. It wc 3 
’ the trroute of a victor to the vanquished who was old and 
powerless, one who wat ■jess a potent cne, ay than a curiosity. 
One felt that he had vived too long, so long that he had 
come to acquire th^ interest of an antiquity left on faom 
another day, long vanished and grown strange and veiled in 
softerting mis s of the past. ’ It was as if the'town was saying 
to its children, “ Soe, thate was what a pioneer was like.” 
If therer was gratefulness jm the tribute of his ancient enemy, 
it was for the work he had. done long ago with the men and 
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women wh^hjd gone befpre him and the little handful of 
old people who had come t«* hi <• funeral. They it^was who 
had worked and built the foundation uporrwhfcji all the nc\y 
riches and the hysterical prosperity was founded. That new 
\yorld^a\vmo irctny in the fact tha k j in its 1 essence it was some- 
thing \istly different from the thing, for which these old 
citizens hafi worked* nor in the certainty that at the end the 
old man hall hated everything it represented. • Its victory 
was corral etc. It could afford to be generous to an enemy 
who did not matter very much. 

Johnny, driving home from the* cemetery, knew the same 
mekneho^y wni^h overcame him at the funeral of Great- 
Aunt Jane. *The de^th of his grandfather marked the end 
of sor^ethitig, just as with the death* of Great-Aunt Jane 
the last trices ^i*thc Eighteenth Century had vai^sjped. It 
was the end of something in w T hich Johnny had* bdieved, 
but he was not old enough to know wjiat it was nor why 
it had gone. 1 Ie only knew that he was driving in a cab from 
Thomson’s livery stable^ sm^iling^f ammonia, through the 
streets of a rather dreary industrial town and that he felt sad. 
Years after he liad left the t^d^vn atid the Farm for ever he 
began to understand # old Jamie andr»to think of him not so 
much as his gnAidfatlaer a? a stalwart and a great man. 

Oldtjtmie >yas dead and with hifn the dream which had 
failed like the dream*of the Colonel. The Colonel’s dream 
had failed' because, c<jpsidering the state of*man’s develop- 
ment, it was romantic and ^rrfprgcfical. In his heart perhaps 
the Colonel knew #hat it could neveP beconje a reality, for 
ifi b^s dharacter and i«t his mind there existed tha^ faint, 
agreeable savour of # cynicisda which touched all the bought 
ofkiis century. d 4 Jamie Deloflgfe^ to another day which 
was romantic and never had any*d<#ubts to cherislf or give 
savour to its doctrines of righteousness* It was a t century of 
* black and whit#, of sclf-iomscious virtue or shameless rascality. 
There was no cjnicism fti old f Jamie. Jle believed , *in his 
dream and untif the evening h<^ die^ ip the “ dark room,” 
built long before by Jed and Hgnry for: # the Colftnel, he 
continued* to fight far* it, # He had believed tfiat honest 
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demo|;racy was practical and gopd, that viis'uGus, dignified 
governn*ent was not impo* sibli, and that in a new country, 
with a fres&t s'cart^ r man couid escape greed and dishonesty 
and enjoy a life wh^ch was at once both rich and simple. 

Bjft in the end thc l pcdla£ had won. Aftec old Jamjp came 
to live in the grey house in town and his active daCys w T ere 
over, he hai> spent hundreds of hour?, among hewspapers 
and books, '<.rfing to understand all that which Had happened 
so quickly all ^,bout him, and out of these hours^arose the 
vonly vindictiventss he ever knew in all his long life. It 
was directed towar? the pedlar, for he came to believe that 
it was New England which had corrupted^the Democracy, 
tfcie New England which long ago tal ke^of a king and worried 
over titles and precedence, the New England whj^h swindled 
the Revolutionary veterans and whose * <^lerg^ preached 
privilege * ’from their pulpits and soiled their cloth with 
obscene abuse of Jpfferson. I think he always understood 
the peculiar vulgarity New England, which to him was 
the vulgarity of a pedlar £{own f ricbt<»n ways which were none 
too scrupulous. He was no £nemy of the' Puritan, for he was 
himself Calvinistic totdieiend^pf his days. Puritanism at its 
best made a strong people ancLa good iife, but Puritanism at 
its worst was tainted by th6 idcdis the shopkeeper. For 
him New England was tne home of Oakes Apies, Jkrf'Fiske, 
Aldrich and Lodge and Hale. To him Aldrich was afways 
the apprentice wholesale * grocer who founded hfrs fortune 
during the looting of New* Qrld. ns r and Lodge wasli “ Spite- 
ful Teapot Ma^hia velh/^ who sprinkled everything he wrote 
or sp<jke With the withered daisies,**/ quotation, a 4 dry* relic 
of a stillborn culture. Aldrich had belidvcd that the govern- 
ment should belong to^bu^ness men akd-should serve th*;im. 
Old Jariiie did not livetita see Lodge deliver his country to 
the corrugtioi* of th<^ Harding gang. It is a pity, for I tlynk 
it would have given him a bitten, satisfaction. To him all 
thoseqpolitici^ps ha^l the ideLs of petty shopleepcrs struggling 
in fierce Competition fpr a^ living. What, ‘he used to ask, 
was a Oig business man c but a litde shopkeeper magnified 
many thousands of times. 
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He held ndbelief that it \^;as the Irish who were responsible 
for corruption. They were a race with a genfus for 

politics who sometidies profited b ty the dish pnest^f business, 
menji What had the Irisd to do with ^is own country or 
with the gr # vernWent in Washington ? *It was always t^cw 
EnglantS^rs or descendants of New Englanders in the middle- 
west who were invol^d in the scandals and in tlv)sc dubious 
dealings whisht should have been scandals. I ftp# old Jamie 
it w r as not* Puritanism which had corrupted th^ republic, but 
business, and the corruption had begun with <he Essex Junto. 
Eor him Alexander Hamilton was a genius? but a genius with- 
out ftharac:.d, an arriviste and opportunist, a brilliant immi- 
grant boy who had c^ome from the Antilles on the maku 
and wh<p dic$ none too soon for the sajto of his reputation. 
With I lam Aon al>the trouble had begun. The t o-JK of the 
corruption lay in h's teachings — that the Government should 
be, not in the hand? of democrats or aristpprats, but of pluto- 
crats. Out of the beliefs and teachings of Hamilton had 
come the decay he had si^en ^1 owl ^paralysing the Govern- 
ment during his lifetime. He likd seen a republic, a demo- 
cracy, come to Be run as a bu^ness# an affair of shopkeepers 
and money-changers, yho paid out money upon which they 
expected returns i*i laws*and*tarifJ6 and land grants. He had 
come t^ts.ie American citizens lo&k upftn such bargains calmly 
andTvtothout indignation, protest or complaint. 

For hini* that was the bitterest* evidence ^>f defeat — the 
fa A that tRe citizen, the mSn in t^it* street, so long as he was 
prosperous, no longer cherished a sen& of duty, of honour, 
q£ de^enc^. What purged him most were thc # men^who 
somehow, in tine mid. ft of unScrupulousness, assumed aocloak 
of honour, men of diJtacter and \fi>^id ability, who found* 
virtue and credit in sharp dealing. *It#was not that tl&y were 
hypocrites, but that, yielding, they cjyiie to-fbe^eve that 
bargaining and »comproihije and bad faith were simply a 
part of the new s^tem anc>the nvfw political pbifosophy and 
^must be arcepted^as such, for f he i gen j jral # good, but most of 
all for the good of business. He coi^jd not understand Aiat sly 
admiration which citiztn% had for men like Judge *Wyck, a 
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man^known 'to be corrupt and criminal, because he had been 
clcvei* enough to make a^fot^une and escape prison at the 
.same timely He ftould not ‘-understand placing the holy affair 
of the Government^ upon the level of business, nor courd he 
understand those mfcn wl^o exalted material succ^ps as a God. 
For him, but for him almost alone, the ciime of bri^-giving 
was no less* evil than the crime of bri^e-taking.c How were 
public servaiScs to be corrupted if there were n 6' business men 
«to corrupt them ? And in his world it was nevcj the Irish 
o who were the corrupted or the corrupt, for in his small world 
there were no Irifn. Tnere were only Americans, most of 
them New Englanders. 

In the end he came to believe, like most foreigners, that 
little blattered to j^jnericans but money-mak^pg aqd pros- 
perity % <W<hy, he would ask, should Ar^ericari soldiers be 
sent to bt killed protecting the interests of millionaires so that 
they might go on. making money? Why should troops be 
sent out to down the ifiots and disorders for which business 
men were responsible 

Long^ afterward Johnny Lame to find his greatest pride 
in the integrity of olfj Ja<mie. r ^Toward the dnd, when the old 
man was old and tiredj his integrity became a little distorted 
into the fanaticism which dongagd he hfid detested in the 
Boston brand of Abolitionist*, but it never wavered through his 
long life. In the end he had changed { rom a Liberal, fffit into 
a Tory, but in Jo a Radical, because it seemed to hiA that life in 
America had become ins'uf^ra&lel ?\t ninety he was willing 
to adopt the methods of the anarchists $nd the wobblies. 

In 1 ' the beginning he had been Republican b; 3 cause the 
Republican Party was against slavery, ^but the thievery and 
.the brutal, shameless dishonesty of party under Qrant 
drove Urn from 1 it. (fhj^ theft of the election from Tilden 
and the machinations of “ Burq, these letters ” Blaine^ the 
Plumed knight, and his little cr<;\wd, were $po much for the 
honest Scotsman to swallow. He nevei^forgot that Blaine 
too came from New Jingl^nd. And whefc the ?>epublicans # 
waved the Bloody Shirt to cover their own knaveries, he 
abandoned for evter any idea of returning to the p?rty. Once, 
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long afterwafd,*he was tempted when Roosevelt, aftc/ cal- 
culation, accepted tlje leadership c£ the Progressive but 

he did not fall, for he was ijuspiciSus of the Jolitlc^f tight-rope # 
walking of the Jicro of Saq Juan. In a ] h the hubbub, it was 
Beveri'^ge ^vhorrf trusted and ^admired. Beveridge^had 
integrity and that the old man undf^stood. In spite of 
Beveridge’s tjympathf for business men and hi# attitude on 
tariffs, oljj Jamie admired and loved him. If Beveridge had 
been the head G f the new party, the old mjm would have 
followed him anywhere. But Beveridge <fras not ; and ii* 
fhe end old J^mie lived long enough to jee that he had been 
rigHt in his distrust. He always said that Roosevelt talked 
too much a gel said tce> little. 

fie l#ved # fbng enough to see Woodrow Wilson as president, 
and in thq§e moments when he no longer dcfcc# Rnd his 
mind did not winder anlong the shadows of tfie £ast — 
moments when his old vigour returned ,to him — he would 
talk for hours on end about Wilson. Here was a man, a 
strong man, full of integrity whd|was fit to be a leader, a 
man who had got forgotten the ideals in which the founders 
had believed, a man who acfe<l an# dill not talk, a man who 
when he talked had Jtjmethir^ to ssfy beyond hollow threats 
or veiled statements which mi «fit be interpreted in any con- 
v«?i£nt way lrfer on. lie knew every speech and message 
which Wilson made%nd every one flf the long list of good 
l#ws for # which he >*^as Responsible. That § he was a poor 
politician only cf)mmend' g ‘4f hinf jhe more highly in old 
Jamie’s eyes. It \tas as if at the encPof the # old man’s life a 
Medial? had come. 

He did no 1 !: live to see tlij return of what he ahvafs called* 
tlft “ shopkeeper,|aioney-cliange? * ^arty and so never kne^, 
in this world at least, the story of*thf Harcling administration 
n<5r the “ safeness ” and«indccision o^the sutce^sors to the 
man w T ho hacf come frofn the next county. ^Once, a few 
months before fle died, Sc h^d^urst out, one ^vening*in the 
old indignation, crying out tc§ a renegade friend, “ Wait 1 
You will see where ^iey will lead us^ your bankers and^ 
business men 1 Yofi will sge jhey are not Gocfs, but only 
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men ?yho want to make money ! 9 You will**se£ v whcfe they 
lead you, that omnipotent ^re^ with clay feet ! ” 

In the eiid'he -crew bittOr anti his integrity became dis- 
torted, but he neveiqadmittcd defe'kt, for he had faith iri the 
ultimate wisdom of democracy and the inevitable dishonour 
of government by business men. If a whole people went 
astray it was ^because they had been corrupted by the leaders. 
The fault v*ai not with the people themselves.' 1 When the 
tjme came, they would arise and overthrow those who had 
Received them. £f one had no faith in man, then there would 
be no reason for tne world to go on. 

lie had lived all his life, fiercely, by those Spartan standards 
which he would have imposed upon every man lfi the county. 
In politics he always failed because he would iieve~ com- 
promise. v*K?e had been without ambitions r for himself, con- 
tenting himself with his own sm£)l corner in the'world. In 
the end he died, poor, in the dark room where he and the 
Colonel had both seen their dreams fail. In the end he owned 
nothing. He went to tlw grave as ^oor as on the day he set 
off, weeping, down the lane bf a PennsyiVania farm with a 
mule and eighteen dollar in .the pocket of his homespun 
pants ; but in the end ho died iicher then most of those who 
lived in the battlemented houses ^cst'of the Sherman Place, 
for he had something which few of these ever had aiM*fahjrh 
fewer still could ever understand or vakde. It was integrity. 
Once it had been an American quality, but it was f a part of 
the dream which failed, t't wa c the pedlar who liad won. 
In his Byzantine house r, bn Maple Avenue -and in his business 
on J Street, 'the grandson of Bentham mo longer sold** 4 silver » 
buttonsvTor your waistcoat. FiriU silk f6r you L neckerchief 
— just the thing for a ge£tle?han like yot^’bnor did he operate 
“ Bentham’s Great Baz^ir- Household Goods, Hardware 
and Miscellany/’ He was in a bigger business. He trad ed 
votes and tariffs, labour laws and Atmence. ~ 

1 In the town cemetery oM ]arrfie had ^ simple granite 
headstone with the dater* of bis birth and dealh. There was 
no epitaph, but if there had been one it would have been 
brief and simple — Here lies a gJood'cKizen,” If there had 
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been moic lik8«h*n, the his\>ry of the United States sijice 
the Qjvil War would have beef deferent. 


With r*ld JfcmieVmnc, something i^as gcfrie from the Fargi. 
For a lo^r time he had not" been himself — the vigorous, 
dogmatic old' # man seeded to generate vitality ar*i in some 
curious way transmit it fo others. For a long Site he had 
been quictJ^ fading, but even in weakness ^icn his wits 
wandered, he had been there in his wheeled cJhair, a kind of 
symbol about which everything was* centred. For Johnny 
Jie had existed always, like God, from that first day of 
memory when $hey carried Johnny in out of the snowstorm 
and put him info the Colonel’s chair. Wfym Johnny returned 
that day froii^the f£nietrry, it was as if a part of tffe ilryveise 
was gone. Tn the monihs vrfiich followed there wdc thnes 
when Johnny’s minci was occupied with orjier things, when 
old Jamie still lived, existing in the back of his consciousness, 
there among the rest of tht^n at, the ^rm. He had to pinch 
himself to remembet that the old man was dead. There 
jvere times when Tie entered th^Jioure arid went as far as the 
dark room, filled half-^nscioujly wit 1 * the intent of saying 
good evening to *>ld Jamie ,% and talking about picking the 
apples fo fiu^kir^; the corn, ancl thefi suddenly he would 
remember tbat the wllteled chair was* empty. In Johnny 
thejjc was a*good deal of The Old Plan’s quality of absent- 
minded dreaminess^ When #hi^ ftiind was working, it 
excluded everything #ave that which oTcupied^it. 
K^Old^Jaiftie was in liis^rave in the town cemetery, y^t he 
was there on th£ Farm? inexplicably, in every fence and bedge- 
rowjpin the apple trges* and the staffle*;^n the decaying fruit- 
house which once had been the-iwt>nder of the County. 
Uncles and aunts were them too, and Majia, Johnny’s grand- 
fliother. She e As ted in*tke thyme and the daffodils and 
grape hyacinths arid the strange fleh smell pvhiqja had nivet 
Jeft the kittfhen anfl the dark bu£tc^. iThg Colonel was there 
too, only Johnny could not find hijn becausC he had*nevci 
known him* in life, antT*so He^ existed onfy as thfi marble 
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tombstone under the old tree planted by J&hhny Af>pleseed. 
PerhkY»s this was their imma tality. When Johnny thr jght 
of them k? the i x ld desire 'io carry on and to become himself 
a part of the procession possessed him once more. 'It was 
as, if all of them wdfe demanding it of him} but r&ost^jf all the 
Colonel and old Tamie. That was what trad^ion was. 
That was what oldness meant. And presently Johnny under- 
stood whkt* it was in other countries which kept generation 
after generation living upon the same land. And he under- 
stood too that such a continuity was impossible in the 
country in which he had been born. 

The tree in the graveyard was Johnny Appleseed. £t still 
■ lived on. Perhaps it was less than ?• hundred years old, but 
the vision of the h°lf-mad old man who wandered over the 
Wes tent Reserve with the Dauphin hah come true. The 
New Country was the Promised Land. It was the richest 
spot on the earth. 

With old Jamie gc/ne, the adventure of the Farm lost its 
zest. It was as if whi’>* he l ; ved> even while he drowsed in 
the sun, weak and old, there had been some will which had 
kept them all to tbiir ^ronrV. And now slowly the forcr 
of the will grew weaker and c weaker \nd the whole thing fell 
apart. It happened slowl}, in a thousand* small ways. The 
neighbours came to seem more and more "mrll sindf Jacking 
in significance. Ei tiler they were o? the past, finished like 
Ike Anson and old Mrs. Wilcox, cr they had dullness °nd 
limitations which, as irt t^e peasant S 1 hintzes, was almost 
animal. There werV times when Johnny was overcome by 
a sense of futility, as if in the worl_ u 6f each day he“wa^ goi:*g 
round and round on a treadmill, sweating, to arrive nowhere. 
And the eternal uncompromising quer« of economics r ^:ame 
to be a buzzing in his feus. Why, the question would return 
again and again, should he lose so> much of a life in a struggle 
which was solitary, to change frhat woula not be changed 
savt by rev ilutinn, disaster and" bitter eebnomic necessity ? 
“ Some day,” old Tanpe h^d said, “ there will confc a reckon 
ing a(hd the country will discover that farmers are more 
necessary than travelling salesmen, that no nation can exist 
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or hav^ ^ny solidify which ignores the land. But.it will cost 
the (jountry dear. There'll be^hel^ to, pay before the j* and 
it out.” And always in the l^ckgrounr.^ wtsVjolinny’s 
moth<v, filled with a determination not only to (drive him 
from the Faijfii, 13$: from tiff town and tfie county into the 
world, wtc gave hfm no pftace afid, fight against her^as 
he would, tfriere was # no answer to a single <jne of her 
arguments. 1# was a struggle which was real,tkt$ roots in 
reality, as *>ld Jamie's life had always been. One had to 
choose — to tjuit and abandon the Farm for e'*4 or to go on, 
fighting with waning faith, a battle in^whiclflt was impossible 
tb wiy. THre was no compromise. OnJ couldn't keep the 
^arm as a foy* l*os ihat kind of compromise one needed 
money a|id thJJre wasn't any. Reality is good things how- 
ever bitter it may«be, and long afterward Johnny fame to 
understand it$ value, when ke learned that inherited wealth 
may create a stran^t paralysis which destroys the value of 
everything and corrupts its possessors with a strange 
enchanted dullness. 

The decision came* at last, oiie # mofning in October, when 
Johnny had gone? to the woods to fyfcbfa load of firewood. 
It came to him in an instant, ou$ of th<i air itself. It came in 
the moment wheryhe prfllcd*up tjie team and the chocking 
and creating of the wagon suddenly leased and in its place 
there ^as another soufid which seemid to fill the air. It 
was as if soAcwhere miles away, in oftc of those caverns which 
lay*beneatlPthc w'hok: c^untrv^id^ #iere was a giant at work 
hammering upon an^anvil. *It was d^Sull rhythmic muffled 
^gjjnd. m<*isured and m^otonous, not sharp *and pieAdng 
and solitary, like the tound <fcf a cannon. It possessed the 
whe^; air. Standing 'quite s^ill, listened, puzzled and^ 
astonished, and therf slowly he kne$v Jlrhat It was. it came 
fron^the new rolling mills # which were ^ojundit^g out shells 

be shipped to f ranee arfdj:he War. He felt a suc&en sick- 
les and at the safie time ke knov that it was ^11 over iind 
jhat the F^*m waf finished. lio^ coy Id one any longer be 
a farmer with the sound of factories *n ^oiA ears day and 
night for ever ? For aldhg t/me the smokl of the Aiills had 
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be^n visible at the Farm by daylight and ^t fbght Gne could 
see fne clouds above the. tc>wn lighted by the glow <^f the 
flames fA^n'l th«j blast fu face's*. It had been so ever since 
Johnny could remember and sc> it had never disturbed him 
a^ it had done oil Jatpie. T^e smoko, and >*hc 0 Jow for 
Johnny had been part of the landscape, as if instea^of a town 
lying beneath the clouds there had c been a ^olcano. But 
this new^’and was different. 

For a long time the mills and factories had beeji spreading, 
to the north in d the east, over the fields and along the altered 
channels of Toby’s Ruii, until on the north they had nearly 
reached the crest of that low hill where the Colonel embraced 
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his friend the Jesuit for the last timy and turned back to the 
settlement. Then, the War came - the War uipich £>ld Jamie 
declared fiercely had been made by busVrycss ,p)en — and the 
mills marched nearer and neareK And now they had invaded 
the Farm itself. Qld Jamie died a year after the War began, but 
he did not live long enough to hear the pounding of the mills 
gently shake the winc^ w-p^jnes the rambling farmhouse. 

Johnny loaded the wood into the wagon and as he drove 
back down the lanetjntf r the jyood yard he saw Ellen Willing- 
don standing in the dr*orwayvof the kj/chcn. When he pulled 
up the team, she was sil :nt for a moment and then said, 
** Listen.’’ It was all she 'said, but she ki^ew tJ sh^ Lad won. 


The Farm was sold tef a ^ia^ wno bought it as a speculation 
because now it was 'within the sound o£the mills. The town 
would cdfne nearer and nearer umVJ presently thagryat b 
and perhaps the rambling hou!>e itself would-be pulled down, 
streets would be cut^lfcrkuglrit and 'bard ribbons of cf^nent 
sidewalks laid aown^ ^The long doubie avenue of ancient 
locusts would disappear and presently the whole Farm would 
cease to be. 

It was o|5£r and Johnny v/entiaway, nu>t into the far w^t 
like his uncles and^hi?, cor^ins, but to Europe and- to the War 
Before he left there was 4J a great battle with Ellen Willingdon 
which went on for days, because she. was a primitive mother 
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and Sbirer ytoldfd to anytl^ng easily, \cast of tyl his will toi 
go^o a war which wa^s none^ of his^usnness.’ The** were 
moments when in *the contest ^she appr^ichtd /tht savage 
emotional magnificence oHthe stormy Marianna*; but in the 
end Jofanmtwo^ecausc h(? # had not only the violent stubborn- 
ness o^pld Jamie, l^ut the £assiv£ stubbornness of Thc^ ? 01d 
Man as wdll. Now # as so often in her violent life, Ellen 
Willingdon defeated hfcrself because she planni^and fought 
blindly without calculation. She it was who had made hef 
children restless and curious and ambition#, and now shg 
#ould no longer hold them, least of all JMinny. And in the 
end*he repeat. w»l to her what old Jamie^iad said once, long 
ago, about tile o^thc Secession, “ It is better to be kille^i 
than rnijs the greatest experience of your generation.” 
She yi el deft. Puehaps as she grew older she b^p^ne a little 
softened and came t ; understand that nothing cut* burned 
out quite as you planned it, and that no wi 11, however violent, 
ever achieved exactly what it desired. 


So in the edti, in the fourth gqpcrqfion, something which 
was the Colonel did Return tc* France out of what was left of 
his romantic wiiderne?s. •Twelve years after Johnny drove 
dowTHfctlic ljne for the train tf> theHeast, he returned to the 
Farnt for^he last tinjp. The great blrn was falling into ruin 
and the Helds were abandoned, frut it had not yet been cut 
into tow^ lots, fom tlft S&iijlz^ llclcl the fort and would not 
sell their land whigi lay between ttfi^own and the Farm. If 
>wasjand which they made themselves, aftd ihey c4ung to 
it, stubbornly, wit I# the pi^hcadedness of the peasaijt whicl* 
n^ real-estate speculator cctald «i^derstand. 

Wh^n Johnny Knocked at the # djor of the farftihouse,^it 
w$s opened by a flaufacej} woman with a # cottcjp handkerchief 
tied over herthead. only spoke Polish, but it did not 

^matter ^hethertor not site un<Aerstood what JTc was §ayin£. 
Johnn^tfried tft tell her thA he h%d come back to sec the 
land which had always belongea tg fiis people. She*was new 
in the county and sht liras frightened of Him and fn her heart* 
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>he w§us still £' peasant .out of a WQjld remote frgfu thaf of the 
Colons and old Jamie. The man who stood before her 
was prosperous ai^d wore h^e clothes and arrived in a slimy 
motor and so she had no rights which he might not ignore. 
She never knew whfi he was nor why he had conjie, a/id she 
macL no effort to prevent! him from doiug as he pissed. 

The visit ^id not last long. There was too muxh of deso- 
lation. Hq^vossed the garden filled now with nettles and 
Spanish needles and beggar’s lice, to the little gra* eyard on 
*he mound by w>e brook. The old apple tree wa’o dead and 
lay prostrate across 1 the graves, but from the base of the rotting 
trunk there sprang'* a few wiry shoots, still living. The 
gravestones of the first settlers were broken- ai id fihi^ped away, 
for the^ had been made of the soft red sandstone of the 
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country yhig.h could not last out a hundr «4 yean. But the 
marble which marked the gravess'f the Colodtl atfd the giddy 
Susan was still white and hard beneath the moss. The dates 
on the Colonel’s gravestone, 1763-1861, were only a little 
worn away. Johnny hadyzome there thinking to move what 
remained of the Colond anJ f Susan to new 7 graves in the 
town cemetery wher^ aj^ thcii children and some of their 
grandchildren lay burned, byt' after a little while he saw 
that the town graveyard wqald ke earth mpre alien to them 
than this soil, unstirred sinci the beginning of tin; c, by any 
plough, where they lsi /. And after 3JI, wlfat w.s there to 
move? By now the Colonel and the giddy Su*m were a 
part of the eartfi, like the »/row£earJs &id £he glad! boulddrs 
which long ago his groat-grandUiildren *uad scattered over 
the l&id fxwm* which they came. 
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